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BFG WHEELS AND SPINNER SANDWICH 
EXPANDER TUBE DOME CONSTRUCTION PITOT MAST 
ANTIICER ANTI-ICER 


BRAKES FLOOR 


CEMENTS — USED TO APPLY FLIGHT RUG, TRIM, EXTRUSIONS, ABRASION SHOES, ZIPPERS, ETC. 


How rubber makes flying safer, 
more comfortable, too. 


aoe big airplanes need more than 
a ton of rubber products to keep 
them flying. Some smaller airplanes 
may have more than fifty different 
rubber accessories, from tires to win- 
dow seals. The cut-away picture shows 
what some of these products are, and 
where they would be found in a big, 
4-motor transport. 

First, there are the products neces- 
sary for safety. 

These include the tires that must 
cushion the landings and bring the 
plane in comfortably and safely. Then, 
there are the De-Icers, made only by 
B. F. Goodrich, to break away the ice 
that forms on wings and tail surfaces 
in some flying oonllis 





662159 


The electrically heated rubber shoes 
that protect propellers and other parts 
of the airplane are also important for 
safe flight in all weather. The hose, 
seals, brakes, and many other rubber 
parts are also vital. to efficient flying. 

Then, there are the products that 
make flying more comfortable. 

Airline cabins are equipped with 
comfortable sponge rubber seats, 
and many of them have B. F. Goodrich 
flooring materials made of durable, 





B.F. Goodrich 


cushioning synthetic elastic materials. 
Soundproofed cabins are attractively 
finished in decorative fire-resistant 
materials, such as B. F. Goodrich 
Koroseal upholstery and trim. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers continue to 
work with airplane designers to 
develop new products wherever rubber 
and synthetic materials may make the 
planes better, cheaper, or safer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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) Pack all your stuff in your new Seabee— 
and fly, fly, fly! What a thrill! We can 
appreciate your excitement, being definite- 
f- 2 ly air-minded ourselves. And we'd like to 
share with you one secret of happy flying! 

That is: to help get the best performance 
out of your plane, use the best fuels and 
lubricants! And, lots of flying men will 
tell you, the best fuels and lubricants you 
can buy im the great Middle-West are 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products! 

Yes, the company with its heart in the 
air has available a fine aviation engine oil 
, .. . as well as plenty of UNLEADED 80- 
octane gasoline . . . for your flying pleasure! 











So when you “bring ’er down” at some 
field in the Middle-West, taxi over to the 
orange-and-black “‘66” sign. 

We'll be glad to meet you .. . at the 
“66” pumps! The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 
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The Mechanical Mouth 


It used to be like pulling teeth 
to get under an engine cowling. 
After a quarter-hour of yanking 
on rows of fasteners, you took 
down a truckload of Dural shin- 
gles. If you didn’t lose or mash 
any under foot while you worked 
on the engine, you were lucky. 


Now it’s as simple as lifting the 
hood on the family bus. Lock- 
heed engineers have worked out 
a new mechanical mouth for 
Constellation engines that opens 
up in two minutes flat. Unclasp 
and lift two small side panels, 
pull away the one-piece upper 
and lower hoods, and the en- 
gine’s as bare as the tonsils of a 
six-year old saying “Ah!” 





The giant metal jaws stay open 
obligingly, and completely out 
of the way. Prying engine medi- 
_cos get plenty of elbow room 
and save precious minutes on 
routine inspections. And the me- 
chanical mouth shuts justas fast. 
Out at Lockheed, the story goes, 
they took turns saying “Jack 
Robinson” in timing it. 


Everybody that sees the n.echan- 
ical mouth says it’s just common 
sense. And it’s this kind of com- 
mon sense that gets all the green 
lights at Lockheed and keeps 
refinements in step with avia- 
tion progress. 


L to L for L 


© 1946, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
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NO LANDING FEES IN COLUMBUS 

This office has been queried by various 
operators and private pilots concerning 
landing fees for private planes assessed at 
Port Columbus, O. There are no landing 
fees in force for private flyers at Port 
Columbus and, furthermore, no fees are 
contemplated in the near future. 

Port Columbus receives landing fees 
only from scheduled airlines and non- 
scheduled charter and cargo flights. 

Francis A. BOLTon, Supt., 
Port Columbus Airport 
Port Columbus, O. 





ENGINE VS. COMPASS 


After reading and rereading your ar- 
ticle “How to Swing Your Compass” (Oc- 
tober issue), I find only casual mention 
that the engine and its accessories will af- 
fect the compass. That is a gross under- 
statement. On the average airplane the 
engine, mags, etc., are responsible for 
error in the compass that often runs as 
high as 20°. 

As long as we use the magnetic com- 
pass, therefore, the engine should be in 
operation when swinging the compass. 
Actually, the engine should be running 
at cruising speed. But this often is im- 
practical. For the sake of accuracy in 
swinging that compass, however, one had 
better have the engine running at least 
at a fast idle. 

Rosert E. MYERS 
Victorville, Calif. 





COMPASS ERROR 


I would like to call your attention to 
what I believe to be an error in the ar- 
ticle “How to Swing Your Compass” by 
A. P. English (October issue). 

On page 94 the author shows a work 
sheet which lists the readings for the 
master compass and the plane compass. 
According to this sheet when the plane 
is headed north by the master compass, 
the plane compass reads 1°. Likewise for 
45° the compass reads 44°, for 90° the 
compass reads 87°, etc. 

Then Mr. English makes up a compass 
card which I believe is in error. This card 
says to fly north steer 369°, to fly 90° 
steer 93°. Why should I do this? If the 
compass read 1° when flying north, I 
should fly 1° or if when heading east 
the plane compass reads 87°, why fly 93°, 
etc.? His compass card should be as fol- 
lows: 

For Steer For Steer 

North .” 180° 181° 

45° 44° 225° 229° 

90° 87° 
135° 33° 315° 314° 

In other words, the work sheet is a 
compass card in itself. I have been mak- 
ing my compass cards up by applying the 
above deviation for 19 years. If I am 
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wrong, will someone please tell me why 
I have been reaching my destinations all 
this time without getting lost? 

J. H. Buckte 
Fresno, Calif. 
® Fiyinc’s editors asked the author for 
an answer to Mr. Buckle’s inquiry. He 
wrote as follows: 

“Mr. Buckle is right. This serious error 
must be rectified without delay. I had 
originally, as my notes prove, set up a 
work sheet in which my errors were the 
exact opposite of the errors I finally used 
in my article. The fact that I failed to 
change my correction card, and missed it 
even when galley proofs were forwarded 
me, obviates any alibi I may try to offer. 

“Although Mr. Buckle’s alertness has 
mortified me, nevertheless I am grateful 
for his interest and promptness in calling 
attention to this inexcusable error.” 

A. P. ENGLISH 
New Canaan, Conn. 





HE WANTS TO FLY 
During the war I was an Army captain 
and a Lightning pilot; before that a staff 
sergeant and a war-time air cadet. Then, 
the war ended and I had to choose be- 
tween becoming a civilian or re-enlisting 
in the Army. As you know, all former 
officers were given the chance to enlist 
at a master sergeant’s rating. I accepted 
the offer, gained two stripes and some 
severance, but although I kept my wings, 
I’m a chair-bound office flunky. The Army 
spent thousands teaching me to fly and 
now I’m grounded—and not collecting 
one bit of flight pay. 
MAsTER SERGEANT, USAAF 
San Antonio, Tex. 
® According to the War Department, you 
are entitled to become an active memver 
of the Army Air Reserve program and fly 
during off-duty hours as an officer of the 
Reserve. You are entitled to 80 hours a 
year in Texans, Mustangs and Kansases. 
You retain your master sergeant’s rating 
in the regular Army and a commissioned 
rank in the Reserve. You will, however, 
be subject to the same screening given 
reserve officers on an inactive status.—Eb. 





ARMY RESERVE PILOTS 
Your article “Week-End Warriers” (Oc- 
tober issue) was one to warm the heart of 
Navy Reserve pilots, but one to eat the 
heart out of every Army Reserve pilot. 
Yes, we have a reserve setup, and a fine 
one it is. We are entitled to 80 hours a 
year—providing we have the time to wait 
while six AT-6s, three P-51s, and two AT- 
7s are flown by every other reserve pilot 
in the state of Michigan. 
I would like to see an article in FLYING 
on the Air Forces Reserve Training— 
(Continued on page 90) 
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wo an expert’s opinion? 
Here’s your man! Col. Baker 
headed up flight training for the 
Army Ground Force Air Train- 
ing School. He trained thousands 
of pilots not only in Aeroncas but 
in almost every other known make 
of light plane. 
TODAY HE FLIES AERONCA! 


Yes, back again in his civilian 
position with Aero Training and 
Transport, Inc., at Lunken Air- 
port, Col. Baker is yet another 
ex-service pilot who knows his 
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HUES AERONCA | TODAY! 


LT. COL. T. STEWART BAKER, FORMER DIRECTOR OF FLIGHT 
TRAINING FOR ARMY GROUND FORCE AIR TRAINING SCHOOL 


planes, knows his flying and 
chooses Aeronca over all others! 
Aeronca’s plenty proud of 
being the overwhelming choice 
of so many ex-service flyers. It’s 
proof of Aeronca’s superiority in 
design, engineering, and flight 
performance. And the thousands 
of non-flyers who flock to Aeronca 
prove its unequaled flying ease. 
Take the Aeronca Chief. Here’s 
the de luxe two-place plane in the 
low price field. You get handy 
starter, fine visibility, Oleo land- 


( So Safe — So Simple — Now Anybody Can Fly 


FRONCA >= * 





TRAINED OVER 3500 
LIGHT-PLANE PILOTS 


il” o> ad 






ing gear, luxurious cabin interior 
...a cruising speed of 90 mph. 
and a range of 420 miles. In short, 
you get the finest in beauty and 
performance. And—if you prefer 
a tandem model—you just can’t 
top the Aeronca Champion. 


Get out to the airport. See and 
fly both these great Aeronca 
planes. And remember—when 
you buy Aeronca, your Aeronca 
dealer will teach you to fly 
Aeronca FREE! Aeronca Aircraft 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


C Over 1200 Aeronca qualified dealers to serve you at handy airports all over the U. S. A. 
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ARMY AIR FORCES 
REGULATION A-2 
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Get the official Flight Jacket made famous 
by America’s top Pilots, Bombardiers, Navi- 
gators and Flight Personnel] Windproof, 
rainproof, lightweight but extra warm. 
Dark brown, first quality leather. Every 
one perfect, "no seconds." To order, give 
height and suit size. Send money order or 
check. Money-back guarantee. 


NOTE SPECIAL FEATURES! 
@ Solid brass zipper. 
@ Pure wool cuffs & waistband. 
@ Safety snap collar & pockets. 
@ Water-repelient lining. 


Satisfied wearers have 
thousands by mail! 


bought 





PERRY SALES CO., DEPT, F-1 
37-47 82nd St., 
Jackson Heights, N.Y, 


Enclosed is $24.75. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


grades of paper Flying has used recently. We expect that 
better paper in the near future will permit us to return 
to the uniform high-quality stock which has always been 


. » - Oddest of helicopters is one pro- 
duced by the Germans during World 
War II. Recently tested at Wright 
Field, the Nazi ’copter (V-4) pipes the 
exhaust to blade tips in powering its 
main rotor. A smaller engine powers a 
pusher propeller at the rear of the fuse- 
lage, to counteract torque. Neither en- 
gine directly propels the V-4. Forward 
speed, ranging up to 25 m.p.h., is at- 
tained by tipping the tail elevators. It 
is believed this can be increased by the 
addition of another propeller and ex- 
periments are now being conducted 
along these lines at Wright Field. 


. » . Other animals can fly higher than 
man, so says the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation report on experiments conducted 
for Western Air Lines. Purpose of the 
project was to provide accurate infor- 
mation for pet owners, poultrymen and 
commercial shippers who use air trans- 
portation. Tests proved that short de- 
compression exposures approximating 
altitudes up to 20,000 feet should not 
prove permanently harmful to any 
well animal, though man comes off sec- 
ond best to many of them. Live crabs 
and lobsters may not be flown higher 
than 17,000 feet. Hatching eggs in lab- 
oratory experiments have withstood al- 
titudes of 80,000 feet, but chickens of 
any age have a tolerance of around 17,- 
000 feet. Rabbits can stand 27,000 feet. 


. . - All Americans who served with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force prior to Jan- 
uary, 1948, are eligible for membership 
in the Hat and Leaf Squadron which is 
similar to the Lafayette Escadrille of 
World War I. The group creating the 
organization is eager to locate former 
“buddies.” All those qualified and inter- 
ested in membership should write to 
John L. Scherer, Box 391, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., enclosing three cents for return 
postage. It is a nonprofit organization. 


. . . Newest attraction in airline travel 
is, the international “nightclub special” 
inaugurated by Pan American Airways. 
During the Miami winter season, there 
is a special flight to Havana, Cuba, at 
9:00 p.m. each night. Guests make the 


| trip in evening clothes, get to Havana 


in time for several hours of night life, 
returning before the next dawn. 


. . « Latest device to overcome dark- 
ness and fog, making 24-hour flight pos- 
sible for lightplanes, is the light-weight 


| search radar announced by Air Materiel 


Command headquarters. Called the 
APS-10, the device weighs only 125 


one of the hallmarks of Flying's excellent publishing job. 


, manufactured 





pounds and is operated by five controls. 
Because of its compactness, any four- 
passenger aircraft can afford its weight 
and power requirements. Simplified for 
mass production, the APS-10 is the first 
in a series of projected lightweight 
easy -to-operate-and-maintain search 
radars. 


. - . Music was literally flying when an 
airfreight shipment of pianos, 36 of 
them weighing more than 14,000 pounds, 
took off from Philadelphia recently. 
Eighteen pianos were loaded aboard a 
plane bound for Oakland, Calif., and the 
other 18 went to Miami, Fla. The ship- 
per, Lester Piano Manufacturing Co., 
plans to continue such airfreight ship- 
ments to its regional outlets. 


. . - Helicopters for Hawaii intra-island 
use are being considered by Hawaiian 
Airlines which recently purchased a 
Sikorsky S-51, four-place helicopter. 
Hawaii’s population of 514,000 is scat- 
tered upon six major islands of rugged, 
voleanie terrain covering a span of 350 
to 400 miles. It is believed that the heli- 
copter will supplement the company’s 
regular inter-island schedules, and 
bring almost every isolated area within 
only two hours or so of Honolulu. 


. . - Students at Parks College of Aero- 
nautics, now part of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, have a P-59 to observe and study. 
The school believes it is the first col- 
lege in the United States to acquire a 
jet-propelled plane. 


. .. All-plastic airplanes are a possibil- 
ity since the first glass fiber aircraft 
wing to meet all strength requirements 
was successfully tested at Wright Field. 
Engineers say that the development of 
this glass fiber wing proves the suit- 
ability of the material for a complete 
structure which may withstand rigors 
of supersonic flight better than metal. 
The material is heat resistant and re- 
silient. No rivets were used in the wing. 


. . -.Elimination of 90 per cent of the 
noise in 65- to 85-h.p. aircraft engines 
is possible with the lightweight stain- 
less stéel muffler developed by Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. Described as the “first 
CAA-approved lightplane exhaust to be 
of non-corrosive ma- 
terial,” the new muffler incorporates in 
its design (1) a complete exhaust sys- 
tem; (2) provision for heating carbure- 
tor air; and (3) provision for delivering 
heat to the cabin for greater passenger 
comfort. END 
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Deep in the South—in the country of Spanish 
° moss, stately mansions, and the world-famous 
LU O re | 4 Bellingrath Gardens—is Bates Field . . . just ten 


miles from Mobile, thirty miles from the Gulf 


ITS GARDENS, of Mexico. 


Bates Field is a thoroughly modern Class 4 air- 


I. ITS G RACIO U ~ port, with 5,000-foot paved runways. It offers 


complete flight facilities . . . storage, mechanical 
or service, flight instruction, charter service, and 
“ H O S PI TA LI TY lounge facilities. It is also a sales agency for Piper 
ch Cub, Beechcraft, and Republic aircraft. 


47 








- CLASS AIRPORT’ WITH PAVED RUNWAYS IN MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Operated by Southern Airways (who use Cities Service 
» * products exclusively), Bates Field supplies 80 and 91 
an octane Cities Service Aviation Gasolene, Koolmotor Motor Oil, Trojan Greases, and Cities 


wee (BCiies Service 


AVIATION FUELS & LUBRICANTS 
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E PROFIT MAKING AIRCRAFT FRANCHISE 
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and a landing® 





The War Assets Administration of the U. S. Government has 






appointed agents all over the country to make war-surplus air- 






















craft components available to you. 

In cities, towns and airports everywhere dealers are equipped 
with ample stocks of propellers, engine parts, instruments and 
miscellaneous items you need—and at attractively low prices. 

A handy directory of the names and addresses of all WAA 
agents complete with a ready-reference map has been prepared 
for your convenience. Send for your copy and see how close your 
nearest agent is. Just fill in and mail the coupon on the opposite 
page and this helpful booklet will be mailed to you at once. It 
will furnish you with a complete list of authorized WAA agents 
and the items they feature. 

Any WAA agent is at your service. But, however, if it is more 
convenient, patronize our National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive, Municipal Airport, Cleveland, 32, 
Ohio. 
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National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Cleveland 32, Ohio. 


Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street, N. W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street, N. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Please send me the list of Authorized WAA agents. 


Veterans of World War II are invited to 
Obtain certification at the nearest WAA 
Certification office serving their area and 
to submit orders to our Agents. 
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NO. ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 
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GG ! selected Esso Aviation 
Gasoline because of previous 
satisfactory experiences with 
the product, because of its 
wide adaptability to various 
types of aeronautical equip- 


ment and because of the serv- 
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Mr. Blake’s three big reasons! 


A veteran aviation enthusiast, Mr. Walter M. Blake 
started flying in 1927. His experience is varied and 
wide... from a District Sales Manager for the Stinson 
Aircraft Corporation to a Captain for PAA and the 
Royal AFTC. Holding six different aviation licenses 
and certificates, Mr. Blake now manages McKellar 
Airport, Jackson, Tenn. 








More and more experienced men ifn aviation are 
swinging over to Esso Aviation Products. They know 
that Esso Aviation Dealers are in step with air prog- 
ress with ever-better Esso Aviation Products, backed 
by intensive Esso Aviation Research...and over 40 
years of continuous aviation experience, dating from 
the Wright Brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk! 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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Thunderjet . . . Rainbow ... Seabee . . 
individual qualities... yet with that unmistakable rugged 


family trait of the famous P-47 Thunderbolt, bred into 
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Republic planes since inception. @ Into an era of Peace... 


























that will brook no further endangering .. . the jet-propelled 
Republic Thunderjet .. . fastest of all. @ Into an era of 
stratosphere flight... inherently Repwblic . . . the Rainbow 
++. revolutionary transport with cruising speeds of over 
400 miles per hour. @ Into an era of Independence ... 
stil! inherenily Republic ...the Seabee, all-metal, four-place 
amphibian brings adventure that tarts from field or stream. 


It is truly Republic’s era ...@ heritage of the finest. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPCRATION, FARMINGDALE, lt. 1, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC AVIATIONWV 


cone Pore ation - 


Moko of the WiihG Whundlorbolt’ Vhurdorjel Kacnbow- Seabee 
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s Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph: Range, 750 miles 


Complete Your Company’s Transportation “System” 
with a Beechcraft sy.) fed ANZA 


HE company truck and the com- 

pany car are now joined by the 
Beechcraft Bonanza. For it hurdles long 
distances at 175 mph, speeding execu- 
tives and personnel around the country 
with four times the efficiency of sur- 
face transportation—and at a cost as 
low as one cent per passenger mile! 


No ordinary airplane is capable of the 
utility required of a business vehicle. 
But the Bonanza is an extraordinary 








airplane. It was built for business use, 
business utility, business economy. It 
has a speed and a payload with its eco- 
nomical 165 hp which have never be- 
fore been accomplished short of 330 hp! 


Its cabin for four people provides lim- 
ousine luxury and comfort—thoroughly 
soundproofed, as quiet as an open- 
window car traveling at 55 mph. It is 
fully equipped—heater, two-way radio, 
landing lights and instruments for 


ane is just around the Corn ‘ 
gus ®r.with @ Bonanz0' 


BEECHCRAFT 





accurate and safe navigation; retractable 
tricycle landing gear, landing flaps and 
controllable prop: for easy handling 
and added economy of operation. 


The man-hours, money and travel fa- 
tigue which the Bonanza saves as a 
unit of your company transportation 
“system” repay many times its modest 
cost. The price complete is $7,345 
F.A.F. Wichita. Production for early 
1947 is already sold. Orders for delivery 
will be filled in the sequence received. 
There is a nearby Beechcraft distributor 
with complete facts and figures ready 
to consult with you. Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


OR ANZA 
woos. BD 
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licensed pilot in the United States and if 

it goes on much longer I may be unable 
to get my plane off the ground—it will be too 
loaded down with rule books, regulations, 
and red-tape. 

The reason is a state license fever that 
threatens to menace the pleasure and prog- 
ress of lightplane flying permanently. The 
fever hasn’t reached epidemic proportions 
yet, but it could—no sooner than next year. 
It can also be cured as quickly and you are 
the doctor. But in order for you to under- 
stand the causes and cures of the disease, first 

: let me tell you my own experiences with it. 

Some time ago I inadvertently landed in a 


| AM BY WAY of becoming the most- 














STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS 


APPLICATION FOR AIRMA 
TO: Commissioner of Aeronautics 


Holman Field, St. Paul |, Minnesote 


State of Minnesota, 


sia ,__Wpshi on 4 D.C, _ __— 
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is in full force and effect: 
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Author Hartranft claims to be 
the most-licensed pilot in the U. S. 





» Behind him is some of his evidence. 


By J. B. HARTRANFT, Jr. 


General Manager, Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 


Growing demands for state aircraft and pilot 
licenses threaten private flying, says author. 


neighboring state and stayed over a long 
week-end. Two days later I was charged 
with enough violations—state, not Federal— 
to keep me grounded for weeks if I hadn’t 
been able to beg off on grounds of ignorance 
Since, both at work and at play, I do con- 
siderable flying to various states, I decided 
that the best thing for me to do was to try to 
meet any necessary “foreign” requirements 

The results to date should be a warning to 
anyone interested in private flying. I have six 
state licenses or registration certificates, which 
cost from $1 to $5 each—Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Virginia, Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts. I have filled out applications of vary- 
ing lengths and detail, mostly on the gener- 





18 
ous side. And I have run into some of the most amazing 
examples of bureaucracy that it has been the experience 
of a resident of Washington, D. C., ever to encounter. 

For instance, take Idaho. The out-of-state pilot who 
peruses the state’s regulations encounters the following 
item: “All aircraft and airmen operating within the 
limits of the state, with certain exceptions, shall. be 
registered with the state department of law enforce- 
ments.” I am assured by experts that this does not 
include visiting pilots—‘‘so long as they don’t stay for 
a prolonged period.” But how long is a “prolonged 
period”? To avoid trouble, I decided to register, and 
sat down to make out a check, only to find a slight but 
not untypical confusion. 

You'll note above that it says to register with the 
state department of law enforcements. But read a little 
farther and you come to this one: “All airmen... 
operating within the state shall register as such with 
the commissioner of public works.” Reading still farther, 
I discovered that the state has a 





give you an idea, although it is only a summary, it is 
336 single-spaced typewritten pages long. It was pre- 
pared by ATA’s Edmond Daly and William Raymond, 
who should get a medal. 

States where some form of registration or licensing is 
required and the person to contact in each state are: 
ConNnEcTICUT—Thomas H. Lockhart, Department of 

Aeronautics, Post Office Box 537, Hartford 1, Conn. 
IpaHo—Chester Moulton, Bureau of Aeronautics, Room 

200-A State House, Boise, Ida. 

Maine—John E. Willey, Maine Aeronautics Commission, 

State Airport, Augusta, Me. 

MaryLanp—Charles H. Buck, State Aviation Commis- 
sion of Maryland, 215 Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
MassacuHuseTrs—Crocker Snow, Massachusetts Aero- 

nautics Commission, Room 805, 100 Nashua street, 

Boston 14, Mass. 

New HAampsHIRE—W., Russell Hilliard, New Hampshire 

Aeronautics Commission, State Office Building, Con- 

“his cord, N. H. 





bureau of aeronautics, within the 
Idaho department of public works. 
What to do? Should I apply for a 
registration blank with the de- 
partment of law enforcements, the 
commissioner of public works, or 


HARTRANFT’S ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST STATE LICENSING 


Vircinta—Allan C. Perkinson, 
Division of Aeronautics, State 
Corporation Commission, 907 
Travelers Building, Richmond 
19, Va. 

All other states accept Federal 
certification as sufficient. Seven of 


the bureau of aeronautics? 
if I pick one of them, are the 
others going to be sore? I finally 
decided on the bureau of aeronau- 
tics as my best bet, and it worked; 
but how neglected the others feel 
about this will remain a moot 
question till I land in Idaho. 

Then there is the case of Min- 
nesota, where—as this goes to 
press—I’m not certificated or 
registered. When I wrote for a 
license application in that state, I 


And 1. 


The CAA has complete records on all li- 
censes issued to all pilots. 


The CAA has complete records, specifica- 
tions and test results on all airplanes. 


Cross-country flying would be enormously 
complicated because pilots planning long 
trips would have to obtain licenses in 
every state where they intended to land. 


State licensing, therefore, besides im- 
peding the efficiency of flying, would 
needlessly duplicate duties now per- 
formed by the Federal Government. 


these, by the way, do not have a 
department, board, or commission 
of aeronautics—California, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, 
Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma 
and Washington. 

Public hearings by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in 1941 result- 
ed in the adoption of CAR Part 
60.30 which required that no per- 
son could fly an aircraft without 
a CAA Pilot’s Certificate. The new 





received a_ three-page, single- 





Part 43, which became effective in 








spaced letter from L, L. Schroe- 
der, state commissioner of avia- 
tion, citing, among other things, that the application 
form is easy to fill out, the fee ($1) is negligible, no ef- 
fort has been made to require pilots to register, and the 
only reason it is done is to keep a record. But he for- 
got to inclose an application blank with his letter. 

Another case is New Hampshire, which charged me 
$5 for changing my height from six feet to 5’ 7”, upped 
my weight seven pounds, and refinished my blue eyes 
to hazel. 

The question of when a non-resident pilot becomes a 
resident pilot is open or subject to varying local regula- 
tions or interpretations in all the seven states mentioned 
above. Classic example is Connecticut, where you are 
in trouble if you do not check in with the state aeronau- 
- tical commission within 48 hours after you set your 
wheels on a Connecticut runway. 

And I’ve just begun to work on the other half of the 
job; getting state licenses or registration for my plane. 

State licensing and registration seems to be distin- 
guished by a singular eagerness to collect fees, large or 
small. Only seven states appear to require licenses or 
registration so far but how can you tell when a new 
legislature will put the bite on you? ? 

The following list tells whom to write to, but I should 
warn you that it is subject to change by acts which may 
be voted through by 1947 state legislatures. It was com- 
piled from information obtained through my own ef- 
forts, from CAA data, and from the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation’s “Digest of State Aeronautical Laws” (1946), an 
excellent summary of state bureaucracy in aviation. To 





July, 1945, further strengthened 
this Federal licensing require- 
ment. There can now be no doubt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s authority to license all planes and pilots. For 
this reason, if for none other, state licensing is entirely 
superfluous and should be done away. 

It follows that the states which now require the licens- 
ing of pilots and planes have an obsolete law on their 
books. They cannot be blamed for having passed the 
law in the first place, nor is it fair to charge them with 
unnecessary delay in getting the law off the books now 
that Federal laws cover the problem. It takes time in 
anybody’s state to change or abrogate a law. But the point 
is that they can be blamed if the laws continue in the 
future to hinder private flying. And as long as the laws 
stay on the books, other states will be encouraged, for 
revenue reasons, to pass similar legislation. 

The problem can become acute. Almost all state 
legislatures will meet in 1947 and, almost without ex- 
ception, will pass some kind of aviation legislation. Most 
states will have to enact enabling laws so that they may 
participate in the CAA airport program. They .will be 
thinking about aviation and many of the lawmakers will 
see no better opportunity than now to introduce licensing 
laws, flying regulations, and generally expand the state 
licensing and registration disease into an epidemic. 

Of course, anyone connected with aviation is against 
such laws. CAA, while neutral, recognizes that they 
would not only impede the progress of private flying 
but would compound the confusion already existing in 
the regulation field. The National Association of State 
Aviation Officials agrees and (Continued on page 93) 
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LIBERATOR 9680 was the original XB-24. The 
plane was later converted into a State Depart- 
ment luxury transport but now is used by Con- 
solidated Vultee as a company plane. Seats are 
convertible into berths. Writing desks (top 
left) are built into the compartment bu'kheads. 


or less standard lightplane, executive-type aircraft are out 
of his world in cost, appointments and just plain luxury. 


LUXURY AIRCRAFT OFFER tap t 
He calls them “plush jobs” and lets it go at that, for they are 
BUSY EXECUTIVES A NEW __ x22 his pocketbook 


Today a plush job costs upwards of $20,000 for a bare air- 

craft purchased from surplus military stocks. But the original 

TRA VEL COM FORT HIGH cost is only the beginning. Interiors are especially designed 
and constructed to suit the needs and tastes of the owner. 


|: THE average private pilot who tours the sky in a more 
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The exteriors are cleaned and polished and every nut, bolt 
and component is overhauled or inspected before the re- 
built craft is delivered. This means costly labor, and lots 
of it. 

But with all their expensive, highly-trained crews, special 
interiors, radios and instrumentation, most of these planes 
pay their way. Executives using them are often paid high 
salaries and the time they spend in traveling is costly to their 
companies. But with a plush job at their beck, busy officials 
can leave their offices to suit their 6wn schedules and not 
those of a mass transportation company. Furthermore, they 
can work enroute in their airborne “office.” 

Luxury transportation fo~ executives is not new in the U.S. 
For years many companies have kept private railroad cars. 
But private planes are making such travel obsolete today. END 
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GRUMMAN MALLARD amphibian is the newest 
plush plane. It carries eight to 10 passengers in its 
two-compartment interior. Forward section has 
two facing divans and aft section, four airliner- 
type seats. This executive plane sells for $110,000. 


General MacArthur's Skymaster is a flying office. Seats 
shown here revolve 360°. Note flight instruments on bulkhead. 
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DOUGLAS EXECUTIVE is a custom conversion 
of surplus Skytrains by the Douglas factory. This 
plane is owned and operated by the Hollingshead 
Corporation to fly representatives to and from fac- 
tory. Executive carries 18 passengers, crew of three. 


President's “Sacred Cow” is one of the “plushiest" executive air- Lodestar conversion by Aero Services cost $115,000, has 
craft. It has staterooms, salon (below), galley and an elevator. two compartments, passenger radio, interphone and table. 
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Aircraft workers fry lightplanes for. $3 an hour-as 


members of the war-baby Grumman flying club 


Ff 


By JOHN H. LANCASTER 


New Ycrk Editor of FLYING 


Wildcats and Hellcats in running up notable 
records for Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation, but now a new species is doing its 
share to build up employee morale—the Pussycats. 
A successful experiment in employee relations, 
the Pussycats are two Piper Cubs owned and flown 
by the 60 employee-members of the Grumman 
Flying Club in between times of building military 
planes and commercial amphibians. 

The Cubs came to Grumman shortly after Arthur 
Romeo suggested the idea to his employers back 
in war-busy 1944. The Grumman bosses thought it 
was a good idea too, and in September they ad- 
vanced $3,200 for the purchase of the club’s first 
trainer. The loan was repaid in two weeks from 
initiation fees paid by the 30 charter members. 

It was only natural that matters moved slowly at 
first because of gas rationing and other war re- 
strictions on the industrialized eastern seaboard. 
By the spring of 1945, however, Grumman officials 


Tce and Bearcats have replaced the 


Club's Pussycat insignia 


felt that it was worthwhile enough to advance 
money to buy two additional planes. One of these 
cracked up later on when a gust of wind flipped 
it over while two members were flying low. The 
remaining two Cubs are still going strong—at $3 
per solo hour—and plans are underway to pur- 
chase a three-place plane. 

An Aeronca Chief owned by the club instructor, 
George Fluhr, also is available to members. END 


Meetings are held monthly in the Grumman plant to discuss 
business affairs. Club President Romeo conducts this session. 


Club Member Ingebord Reiff gets a 
final word of advice from instructor 
Herb Crawford before taking off on 
her first solo. In background are 
Grumman buildings where club planes 
are hangared and maintained by 
members who hold mechanics’ ratings. 
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Manhattan terminal of the new commuters’ airline is the seaplane base in the East River at foot of Twenty-third Street. 
The base is only a few minutes by cab from either the downtown financial area or midtown shopping district. With speedier 
Grumman Mallards going into service, these areas will be no more than 45 minutes from the distant points of Long Island. 
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Widgeon take-off from East River base is an innovation in air travel which promises to open new Family greets an East Hampton dad whost 
residential areas to commuters. Long Island Airline should carry 736 passengers daily in 1947. office is 100 miles (less than an hour) distat 
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Passengers relax at the East Hampton ai 


cb Cheats tts 


rport clubhouse 


Commuters’ 
Airline 


Amphibians shuttle the Long Islander 


from suburban home to Manhattan office. 


eastern end of Long Island—in the Hamptons, around Mon- 

tauk and in the smaller hamlets on the Sound—have desired 
speedier transportation between Manhattan and their homes for a 
long time. They finally got it last summer when the Long Island 
Airlines, Inc., was formed. 

With much of its financial backing coming from Band Leader 
Guy Lombardo and his brothers, “America’s first commuter air- 
line” went into service last July flying four Grumman Widgeons 
on 19 round trips daily. The regularly-scheduled service reduced 
commuting time 75 per cent, with the longest flight (from East 
Hampton) requiring 55 minutes. The shortest flight takes 35 


G easier end of who live in those substantial homes on the 








Widgeon will whisk them to the heart of the city in 55 minutes. By rail the downtown trip would require more than three hours. 
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East Hampton airport is most distant point served -by the airline. New York fare ($8.40) will be cut when larger planes go 
into service. Officials plan to extend the service next year to Shelter Island, Patchogue, Bayshore and possibly Port Jefferson. 


minutes. This time will be reduced further when the air- 
line gets delivery of six Mallards now on order from 
the Grumman Company. The speed of the new planes 
will reduce the commuting time by about 35 per cent— 
and the Mallards carry 12 passengers, which means a 
sharp reduction in the rather steep tariffs of the four- 
passenger Widgeons that range up to $8.40 one way for 
the East Hampton fare. 

Pilots on the commuters’ airline are all ex-Navy flyers 


who logged at least 1,000 hours in flying boats during the 
war. Each flight serves one town, and amphibious opera- 
tion eliminates long trips to and from the terminals. 
Manhattan terminus of the airline is the.seaplane base 
at the foot of 23rd Street, only a few minutes by cab from 
either the downtown financial section or the midtown 
shopping district. Though operations have been partially 
suspended during the first winter of its existence, the air- 
line plans to initiate year-round service in 1947. END 


Docking is handled by ex-Navy crews. Pilots are former Navy flyers who had logged at least 1,000 hours in flying boats. During 
winter, most of the fleet is in the Caribbean area to run similar service to Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti and Virgin Islands. 
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The CAA 














World-wide plan will aid 
globe-trotting U.S. pilots who 
make flights to foreign lands. 


as professionals—is being hung on the doors of U. S. 
foreign offices all over the world. All Federal agencies 
concerned are getting up their foreign activities on the 
premise that pilots and air passengers alike should be 
encouraged to fly abroad for the benefit of U. S. world 
goodwill and world trade. 
Most significant for lightplane pilots are global activi- 
ties designed to simplify international air tours, part of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s new policy. 


A WELCOME sign for all U. S. pilots—amateurs as well 


Goes Overseas 


By JAMES LEE 


To carry out this policy CAA has undertaken a six- 
point program: 

1. Directives have been sent out to all continental U. S. 
regional and district offices instructing CAA workers to 
co-operate fully with lightplane flyers seeking informa- 
tion and clearance for a trip abroad. 

2. Border offices have been specifically alerted. 

3. CAA expediters are co-ordinating their program 
with the State Department. 

4. CAA foreign representatives have beén instructed 
to be of all possible service to private pilots visiting a 
foreign country. 

5. Foreign representatives are also authorized to take 
care of regulations requirements for U. S. nationals and 
their planes. 

6. Widespread negotiations, in which CAA foreign ex- 
perts are active, are going (Continued on page 80) 
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Map shows the CAA offices, missions and projects now 


maintained, and facilities to be established in the near future. 








viation’s Best-Sellers 


Charts are checked regularly from the air by crews from the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the CAA to guarantee accuracy. 


By JOSEPH BORS 


International News Service, Washington, D. C. 


cross-country flights have, in their 24 years of develop- 

ment, become the most accurate navigational aids 
available to any traveler. 

The responsibility, successively, of the military and 
private enterprise, the charts are now the product of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, where a force of several hundred draftsmen, 
lithographers and reviewers are constantly revising and 
correcting them. 

This topographical Topsy began in 1922 when the Army 
and Navy decided their pilots had to have better maps 
than those ripped out of an atlas or Junior’s geography 
book. The Army ordered its map makers to turn out 
“strip maps” of the routes most often flown—a project 
which produced 57 maps during the next eight years. 

The Navy, then confining most of its flying to shoreline 
routes, made several hundred charts of the coastlines of 
North and South America. For a time Rand McNally 


Jess: sectional charts used by all U. S. airmen on 


Uncle Sam sells more than 
4,000,000 of the world's most 


accurate air charts every year. 


attempted to put out specially-designed charts for airmen 
but found the market too small and costs too high. 

Now the Coast and Geodetic Survey has a money-los- 
ing, air chart monopoly. Each edition of the charts costs 
several thousand do’ rs to produce and your 25c a copy 
doesn’t begin to foot the bill. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey took over the job in 1927. 
The first chart was a strip map of the airline route from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Moline, Ill. Through the years more 
and more charts were completed and by the middle 1930s 
the entire U. S. was mapped. Flight checks were insti- 
tuted to check and re-check chart markings and gather 
new information to be incorporated in future editions. 
Now, a new corrected edition of each of the more than 
200 domestic and Alaskan charts is published every six 
months. 

Today almost anyone can request a chart change. A 
new airport, for example, is opened at Elgin, Ill. The 
operator wants to make sure that it is on the next chart 
and writes to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Information. This office, in turn, informs ed- 
itors of the Airman’s Guide (that is what the former 
Weekly Notice to Airmen is now called) who print the 
information in their booklet. ; 

Culling information from the Airman’s Guide, CAA 
teletype communications, and other official publications 
and reports, the cartographers note the major changes 
necessary. With this starts a series of mechanical steps 
which end in a new, revised chart, including among other 
changes, the new Elgin airport. However, changes occur 
so fast that it is rare for a chart to be 100 per cent accurate 
at the time it is placed on sale. For this reason, the Coast 
and Geodetic advises the cross-country pilot to consult 
the Airman’s Guide for the more recent changes. 

Work doesn’t stop on the ground. Coast and Goedetic 
aerial observers check the maps from the airman’s view- 
point. The survey plans to make these flight checks a 
yearly feature, not only checking for the 87 sectional 
charts (or basic series) but also for a new series of local 
charts. Other flight checking, primarily of navigational 
facilities, is underway constantly by CAA. 

Seven to 12 colors are used in the present sectional and 
world aeronautical charts. Black is for projections, 
names, bridges, etc.; blue indicates water; yellow, cities; 
red, aeronautical information; and three greens and five 
browns indicate gradients. 

Some pilots complain that the charts, while excellent 
topographically, don’t show what (Continued on page 77) 
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Constant corrections are necessary to keep charts up to date from the steady flow of new information which is channeled 
Here C. A. White of the Coast and Geodetic Survey makes corrections indicated by Airman's Guide. 


to the map makers. 


Chief CAA Patrol Pilot Randolph Mulherin (facing camera) Final stage of chart making is handled by this automatic ma- 
reports chart errors to J. H. Kelly of Coast and Geodetic. chine which folds the maps into convenient form for pilot use. 




















Corsair echelon is flown by members 
of Marine Squadron 1!21 (fighter- 
bomber unit credited with 209 Jap 
planes during the war in the Pacific) 
which is stationed at the Naval Air 
Station, Glenview, Ill. Tail-stripe is 
new identification for reserve planes. 
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DETACH MENTS 
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Map shows location of the 2! Navai air stations where Marine air detachments are receiving 
refresher training tn fighter-bomber tactics. Six additional Marine units will be activated soon. 
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Marine training program is set up to provide 
24 war-seasoned squadrons on 10 days notice. 


By JOHN W. THOMASON 


HAT squadron of gull-winged Corsairs operating out 
|: the Naval Station near St. Louis on alternate week- 

ends was one of the crack wartime Marine Fighter 
Squadrons. Its battle history runs from the Marine Air 
Station at Ewa, Hawaiian Islands, on December 7, 1941, 
to the Kamikaze splashing campaign off Okinawa in the 
spring and summer of 1945. 

But the “Fighting Falcons,” as this particular squadron 
calls itself, reports these days not to COMSOPAC but to 
COMMART (Commander of the Marine Air Reserve 
Training program), Brig. Gen. Christian F. Schilt. And 
it is but one of 21 such squadrons which at present com- 
prise General Schilt’s six-months-old training commana. 
One of these is the first of four Marine Ground Control 
Intercept (GCI) squadrons—radar-equipped, air-warning 
and fighter-director units—to be commissioned. In the 


near future, three more flying squadrons and three addi- 
tional GCI units will be commissioned to bring COM- 
MARTs’ country-wide command up to full peacetime 
strength. 

With an aggregate paper strength of 1,086 pilots, 361 
aviation ground officers, and 4,575 enlisted marines, the 
MART command already has applicants for more pilot 
billets than its allowances permit. Meanwhile, Marine 
Reserve pilots all over the country are reporting on 
alternate weekends to the 21 reserve air bases for flight 
training. 

The program was initiated last spring when a group of 
Marine lieutenant colonels and majors set up Marine 
Aviation Detachments at the 21 Naval Reserve Air Sta- 
tions. Twenty-one fighter-bomber squadrons equipped 
with late model Corsairs were commissioned in the re- 
serve during the first week of July and the remaining six 
units will be organized at the stations having the greatest 
number of applicants from the (Continued on page 94) 
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COMMART Brig. Gen. C. F. Schilt (left) confers with Maj. R. S. Ingram, 
C.0. of Squadron 121, at Marine office, Naval Air Station, Glenview. 


Reserve pilots of Squadron 121, top scoring Marine air unit of World 
War Il, are briefed by operations officer on spare-time flight routine. 
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William H. Lee, a fighter pilot in World War |, checks far-flung operations of his Mid-States Transport Sisnaiiie in a Cessna 140. 






Lightplanes 
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By CLINTIE KENNEY 


NE day last month 100 lightplanes landed at Wash- 

ington National Airport in a 10-hour period. Their 

owners were insurance salesmen, engineers, oil and 
lumber men, attorneys, all of them businessmen who had 
found how much airplanes speed their work. 

These businessmen-pilots bear out a trend already noted 
in a recent survey conducted by the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association which concluded that “business use of 
AOPA aircraft is the greatest ever reported.” Since 
AOPA pilots own more than half of all civilian non- 
scheduled aircraft in America, the figures are representa- 
tive of the national picture. 

The AOPA results are confirmed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and the Aircraft Industries Association 
which has noted a “tremendous increase” in planes bought 
or being used for business. 

A 100 per cent upswing in use of planes for business 





since the end of the war is estimated by Hervey Law, 
manager of Washington National Airport, who says: 

“We've just scratched the surface . .. we’re going to 
have to start another airport for private flyers.” 

A combination of business and pleasure account for 67 
per cent of all AOPA plane usage, according to the sur- 
vey. For every 14 AOPA planes used primarily for 
pleasure, another 11 are used primarily for business. 

The range of businesses is as broad as the horizon. 
Most AOPA pilots say they use their planes for sales and 
service jobs. Farming comes second with about half as 
many votes. Other types of businesses mentioned, i 
order of frequency, are contracting, oil operations, engi- 
neering, insurance, real estate, ranching, aircraft and 
automotive engineering, medicine, newspaper work, law, 
lumbering and miscellaneous manufacturing. 

The survey notes a trend toward bigger, faster planes. 














For Businessmen... 


Flying your own plane is an investment, say these businessmen. 


It speeds operations, has prestige value, saves travel expense. 


Particularly on a second purchase the buyer will tend to 
pass up the trainer-type plane for a higher performance 
aircraft with better passenger and baggage accommoda- 
tions. 

Why are businessmen, many of whom never flew be- 
fore, becoming plane owners? ‘ 

They’ve got a unanimous answer—it’s good business. 
It speeds up operations, has prestige value and shows up 
well from the standpoint of dollars and cents profits at 
the end of the month. 

Take the case of Don Pruess of Richmond, Va. A dis- 
tributor for Eversharp pencils and in his late 30s, Pruess 
had never flown. His wife had been a private pilot but 
gave it up when the first young Pruess arrived. Pruess 
bought an Ercoupe and learned to fly, soloing after five 
hours of dual instruction. 

His sales procedure all over his territory from Virginia 
to New Jersey runs like this: He telephones his prospect, 
‘Tll be over in about 45 minutes. Meet me at the air- 
port.” The prospect gets an air ride, along with a sales 
talk, and the results are duly gratifying. 

In Chicago another business man, Clifford Waterman, 
uses his Ercoupe to help him sell coal processing ma- 
chinery. As mid-western division manager of the Pitts- 
burg Manufacturing Co., he has to travel extensively 
throughout the central states. 

Waterman, like many businesmen-pilots, is new to 
aviation. Prior to last spring he had ridden in a few air- 
planes and handled the controls. Then he bought the 
Ercoupe and was licensed last August. Today his average 


Clifford Waterman, sales manager for equipment company, 
often takes Wife Patricia and Dog Smoky on business flights. 


mileage is 5,000 per month at a cost of 3.7 cents per mile. 
This figure, lower than the operation of his automobile, 
includes maintenance, tie-downs, fuel and insurance. 

Waterman’s reason for owning an airplane, outside of 
the actual economy, is “because I can spend half again as 
much time in the office.” He says that since taking up 
coal operators to see their fields from the air, many of 
his clients have made plans to buy their own planes. 

Mrs. Waterman uses the family plane when her husband 
is in Chicago and she too has her private license. She 
accompanies him on trips and all cross-country flying 
time is split between them. 

Waterman isn’t the only businessman-pilot who had 
only a nodding acquaintance with an airplane cockpit be- 
fore last year. A. J. Roberts, owner of the Roberts Tow- 
ing Co., in Paducah, Ky., had never flown before. An ex- 
tugboat captain in his middle 60’s, Roberts bought a plane 
in May and learned to fly within a month. 

Now he flies up and down the Mississippi River. When 
he sights one of his barges, he circles the craft and signals 
the captain. Then he lands in a nearby field and his cap- 
tain rows in for a conference. Roberts never before had 
found any successful way of keeping in communication 
with his barge captains. Flying solved his problem. 

Then there’s the matter of economy. Jack Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of Washington and head of Servair 
Aviation Corp., claims his business trips are 1/3 less ex- 
pensive when he flies than when he drives his partner’s 
Cadillac! 

Here’s how he figures it: On a (Continued on page 62) 


Earl F. Ronnerberg, industrial designer and architect, finds his Super 
Cruiser a “time saver." He flies it an average of 5,000 miles each month. 











Learn to Fly 


Dragonfly wings illustrate marvelous engineering structure of this 
fast-flying insect, which flies more efficiently than birds—or planes. 





from the Insect 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT* 


Forget propellers, advises Detroit's brilliant and unorthodox 


inventor. A new field of aerodynamics lies in studying insects. 


ing here and there in the air, catching mosquitoes 
on the wing, standing still, backing up, dropping 
vertically, or rising much easier than a helicopter. When 
it started forward it had an acceleration beyond the 
ability of the eye to follow. 
No ATC, no CAA, no superman mathematics—just a 
bug but it had something we haven’t got! 
Get this straight: this article will not design or propose 
a new flying machine. I am merely trying to establish a 
new approach and to show some methods of aerodynamic 
research—and, perhaps, some results already obtained. 


*This article is an adaptation from Mr. Stout’s paper, “A New 
fegreses to the Flight Problem,” presented at the National 
Fall Aeronautic Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


A NUMBER of years ago I watched a dragonfly dart- 





In order to get some groundwork on insect flight, | 
went to the Congressional Library in Washington in an 
attempt to locate some of the engineering of the insect. 
In all the files and rows of cases of cards, there was not 
one indication of any publication dealing with the me- 
chanics of insect flight. 

Later I found that Prof. Leigh Chadwick had been tak- 
ing some very interesting movies of insects flapping when 
held by forceps, and also in flight. Professor Chadwick, 
with stroboscope, was able to count the vibration of 
wings; dragonflies doing 30 beats per second, and house 
flies and bumble bees up to 300 per second! 

I ran across a bee keeper, who told me that by putting 
a 60° landing board in front of his bee hive, instead of the 





old flat board, the bees came in with 
a 30 per cent greater load of honey. 
When the bee comes in, he is flying at 
pretty well a stalling angle with his 
loading. If he lands on a flat board, 
his hind legs land first and his front 
legs slap down and break off. If he 
lands on a slanting landing board, all 
six feet land at once; hence, 30 per 
cent more payload. 

And so through the years of in- 
quisitiveness I began to build up tre- 
mendous interest in flapping bugs. I 
desired to build myself a “Geflopigus 
Giganticus”—a flapping wing—a bug 
pinion—and see *what happened. 

Before going further, however, I 
would like to follow a little analysis 
which came along naturally in study- 
ing different insect wings of creatures 
which pestered me flying around my 
little workshop: big house flies, a 
couple of hornets, and a bee, dragon- 
flies, an ant lion with its four wings, 
and two ant lions hooked end to end, 
flying about as a tandem octaplane 
and apparently enjoying life without 
any inhibitions. 

I looked at flies’ wings under small 
microscopes, and from the art stand- 
point developed a lot of drawings to 
simulate the kind of a structure man 
would be able to build with his pres- 
ent knowledge to fit the type of struc- 
ture required in a fly’s wings. 

Since the house fly was the simplest, 
and virtually a single-winged crea- 
ture, experiments were started with a 
single wing. Not, perhaps, because it 

(Continued on page 64) 


MOTOR COUPLING 


—— 


Twin-wing flapping mechanisms devised by author for test purposes allow for variable 
strokes on either side (left above) and for pivoting the wings, as illustrated on right. 


WING 


WING HINGE 


BEARING 


CONNECTING ROD 
TO CRANK 


FLAPPING MECHANISM 


Stout's "Geflopigator™ is a mechanism to test the efficiency of various insect-type wings. He proposes that amateur aero- 
dynamicists standardize on a similar approach. Powered with an old vacuum-cleaner motor, the arm whirls as the wing flaps. 





Man-made lightning, this |,200,000-volt charge helped Army-Navy to reduce effect of precipitation static on aircraft radio. 


= 


“Whips,” made of plastic-covered 
cotton rope impregnated with silver 
compound, are placed on the tips of 
wing and tail surfaces to speed the 
discharge of aircraft radio static. 


By J. WILLIAM WELSH 


radio during a rain or snow storm have been beaten 

to a whisper by joint Army-Navy research, recently 
removed from the secret list. One of the gadgets has been 
used successfully on the President’s plane, “The Sacred 
Cow,” and the promise is that others will be standard 
equipment on most airliners as well as lightplanes of the 
future. 

The horrendous noises in the earphones is precipitation 
static, an electrical disturbance caused to radio reception 
by rain, snow and like phenomena, including St. Elmo’s 
fire. Airmen have sought its cure since 1929 when the 
Navy’s dirigible Los Angeles served as a testing labora- 
tory. 

Dr. Ross Gunn, head physicist at the Naval Research 
Laboratory, and his fellow-workers found that rain-and- 
snow static is separate in sound effect, as well as in origin, 


| Eo SCREAMS and catcalls that disrupt aircraft 
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In laboratory setup for study of eircraft radio static, Mitchell bomber was suspended from roof of Navy Air Station hangar, 
Minneapolis. Insulated from contact with hangar, the plane picked up simulated precipitation static from giant generator at left. 


from static provoked by lightning. The former results 
from charged clouds or particles in the air striking an 
aircraft, causing excess static electricity to build on a 
plane’s surface. This accumulation of electricity dis- 
charges into the surrounding air and results in the mal- 
function of radio sets. 


Flame, known as St. Elmo’s fire, appears along the 
lines of discharge, such as trailing edges of wings and tail, 
pitot tubes, antennae, and propeller tips. 

St. Elmo’s, believe it or not, never touches the plane. 
It’s just off the aircraft and does no physical harm. Pre- 
cipitation static’s danger lies in the blocking out of radio 


transmissions. Intensity of the disturbance varies with 
the speed of the plane and the amount of precipitation or 
area of electric field incurred. 

Small static.charges accumulated by an aircraft in a 
clear atmosphere are negligible. In an area of precipita- 


tion, however, three conditions may produce enough elec- 
tricity accumulation to warrant corrective action. One, 
friction caused by striking pellets of rain or snow; sec- 
ond, striking particles divided into charged fragments 
upon impact; and third, drafts in the electric field associa- 
ted with thunderstorms. It was the problem provoked by 
these three conditions that Dr. Gunn attacked. 

Worst static on long flights is in northern areas and 
work was centered on Northwest Airline’s route between 
Minneapolis and Fairbanks, Alaska, with a laboratory at 
the Naval Air Station at Minneapolis. Here the scientists 
set up a giant generator in a hangar, and daily shot a 
1,200,000-volt current across 20 feet of space to a multi- 
engined aircraft. Result: severe precipitation static. 
Next step was to lick it, and this was done by applying 
dry wick dischargers to the plane. 

Located along the outer and (Continued on page 82) 








Lessons from the Liaisons 


The Grasshoppers’ wartime operations record can point 


the way toward safer lightplane flying in the future. 


By WILFRED OWEN 


HEN lightplanes joined the Army shortly before 

Pearl Harbor they didn’t look very much like war- 

riors. But they soon proved that you don’t have to 
be big and tough to win medals. 

Privates Vultee, Taylorcraft, Interstate, Aeronca, Piper 
and Stinson were their names. They were examined by 
the Army and promptly classified as liaison aircraft 
because, from their civilian records, it looked as though 
their most useful function would be to provide communi- 
cation between air and ground commanders. But as 
Army classification often goes, the liaisons were not too 
expertly screened and it wasn’t long before they were 
demonstrating remarkable proficiency in a lot of other 
jobs no one thought they could do. 

The artillery found them to be excellent to direct fire. 
Others were used for carrying cargo and evacuating casu- 


alties. They dropped and picked up messages on the 
front lines and they developed valuable techniques for 
reconnaissance and aerial photography. 

When they got into the fighting war, the L-type air- 
craft achieved glory in operations far beyond the call of 
duty. Ir the airborne invasion of Burma they were the 
first to follow the gliders in; and befcre airstrips could be 
made ready they had carried out a thousand casualties 
with complete contempt for the nearby Japs. In Italy they 
flew all the important messages between Anzio and 5th 
Army headquarters. In all parts of the world they 
dropped parapacks of food and supplies to isolated troops 
and maintained constant patrol over enemy lines in 
defiance of enemy fighters. Often, in fact, they were able 
to outwit their “superiors” in the air by reason of their 
remarkable maneuverability, leading enemy aircraft over 
ack-ack positions and then high-tailing for home while 
friendly guns shot up their adversaries. 

The liaison planes are now (Continued on page 84) 


Stinson Sentinel on routine mission. 
Such low flying was a must for liaison 
aircraft — but the statistics show it 
is dangerous even for expert pilots. 
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Taylorcraft Grasshoppers flew over 400,000 hours in the U. S. 
during the war. Tandem plane was powered with a 65-h.p. engine. 


Vultee Vigilant had 300-h.p. Lycoming engine, was the largest 
liaison-type used in war. Wing permits near-hovering speed. 





Piper Grasshopper is virtually same 65-h.p. Piper Cub which is used at many U. S. fields for flight training. In the Army 
it has a two-way radio and is used for artillery spotting. Its enlisted pilots dubbed plane the "Maytag Messerschmitt.” 


Aeronca Grasshopper is similar to post-war Aeronca Cham- 
pion. It has a 65-h.p. Continental engine and 79-m.p.h. cruising. 








Interstate Grasshopper cruised at 105 m.p.h.on | 15-h.p. Frank- 
lin engine, is basically same plane as Interstate Model A-IB. 











This instrument panel is standard except for sensitive altimeter, 
turn-and-bank, clock, radio. Flap and gear handles left of throttle. 


Mustang-like tail is all-metal, including surfaces. Only elevator tab 
can be controlled from cockpit. Steel tail bumper is under rudder. 


Controllable propeller is standard 
equipment, landing lights( on wheelleg) 


are not. Nose wheel retracts partially. 




















THE 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the markef. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is not a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane either for business or sport. 





Excelient visibiiity is had in all directions. 





Note fixed step behind and under engine, and semi-retracted nose wheel. 


WWM 


plane field. As entering wedges go, this one is a whopper. 

The Navion (pronounced NAY-vee-yon) has most of the 
things a 1946 personal plane should have. It’s a pilot’s delight, 
with a wide performance range. Its large, roomy cabin should 
fascinate milady. The inexperienced, ham-handed pilot should 
take its many safety characteristics to his heart. 

Of course, the Navion really is not a personal plane in the 
most common definition of the term. It is four place, all 
metal, has 185 h.p., and costs $6,100 standard, at the factory. 
Radio, landing lights, better-than-average instruments all cost 
extra. That’s about 20,000 feet above the pocketbook of the 
average private pilot—the salesman and the office worker who 
has to budget a few bucks every week to keep his hand in. 
While this type of fellow obviously is not sweating-out delivery 
of a Navion, there still is a surprising number of sportsmen- 
and businessmen-pilots who have ordered or want to order an 
airplane in this class. 

I was only able to fly one airplane for this article. It was 
Navion No. 12, owned by Rex Howard of Peoria, Ill. (Chicago- 
area distributor for North American). The plane had been flown 
nearly 200 hours as a demonstrator. With that amount of tough 
demonstration flying behind it, (Continued on page bv) 


Tour is North American’s entering wedge into the personal 











Shooting Star in a sort of supersonic putt-putt cate- 

gory, we had a visit the other day with one of the 
P-80 experts to see if we could pick up a few sidelights 
on the care and feeding of jets. The expert was Maj. Clay 
Albright, 28, who commanded the 460th “Black Ram” 
Squadron in the Pacific, and recently completed a 10- 
week course in jets at Williams Field, Ariz. We gathered 
that the Shooting Star is, after all, pretty hot. “Keeping 
it under the speed of sound is one of the great problems,” 
said the major. There is a marker on the instrument board 
to warn when sonic speed nears but Albright found that 
you don’t have to use it. Supersonic gremlins are on the 
job. “You begin to hear and feel little tap-tappings on 
your wings.” P-80 trainees found that heavy emphasis 
was placed on physical condition and youth. “Old” men 
at the school were 33. A pilot of 40, even though in per- 
fect condition, would be “too old for the reactions and 
eyesight necessary,” Albright believes. He would fly the 
XS-1 “for nothing” under orders, he said, making sure 
before take-off that it was equipped with a catapult seat 
and special chute, but to fly it as a commercial test pilot, 
he estimated, would be worth “a million dollars.” 


Ws: THE XS-1 making current history, putting the 


Hot Planes 

Albright’s million dollar estimate may not be unreason- 
able at that, when some of the problems encountered in 
flying supersonics like the XS-1 are considered. Most 
difficult being pondered by the engineers these days is 
not whether they can get an engine that can go at these 
speeds, but designing a plane that can take it and not 
roast the pilot to death in the process. We asked John 
F. Victory, executive secretary of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, about this the other day and 





High speed of Lockheed Shooting Star heats cabin 50° higher 
than outside air. This heating by air friction is expected to be 
one of major problems in successful supersonic planes. At 
sonic speeds, a temperature increase of 150° is expected. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


By FRED HAMLIN 


he classed it as one of the top problems. “Supersonic 
speeds create tremendous heating action by air friction 
against the wing and fuselage,” he pointed out. “Heat in 
the cabin of the Shooting Star reaches 50° higher than 
the outside air at 550 m.p.h. and we estimate that at the 
speed of sound a rise in temperature of 150° will be 
reached. At twice the speed of sound there will be an 
increase of 360°—exceeding the limits of human endur- 
ance.” With planes like the XS-1 the latter speed is, of 
course, not out of the realm of possibility. It-is also not 
impossible that this friction heat might have been a de- 
ciding factor in the explosion of the British Swallow (DH- 
108), which killed Geoffrey De Havilland. . . . Whatever 
the result in the supersonic field, Albright is sure of one 
thing: “All fighters except the jets are obsolete and the 
same will soon apply to bombers.” 


Record Breaking 

The way the AAF has been breaking records this year, 
one gets the idea that all you have to do is take a plane, 
pick a record, and bust it. The planes to pick, we’ve dis- 


covered, are four: Boeing’s Superfortress, the Shooting’ 


Star, the Douglas Invader, and Sikorsky’s R-5A heli- 
copter. Among them, they had topped some two-score 
records during 1946-and the year’s total hadn.t been com- 
pleted. . . . But record-breaking isn’t as easy as it looks, 
even after you’ve picked your plane—and even if the 
plane’s a putt-putt. Highly technical static tubes and 
barographs have to be installed before your take-off, and 
all equipment, plus your flight. must be okayed by ex- 
perts working under auspices of the National Aeronau- 
tics Association, which keeps the scoreboard on such mat- 
ters for the U.S. flying world. It’s a long and difficult 
process and it hasn’t been shortened in recent years, 
when NAA experts, including Charles Logsdon, keeper of 
the records, were off fighting the war. Logsdon is back 
now, but catching up with old records and trying to keep 
up with the new ones keeps him going overtime. .How- 
ever, if you want to break a lightplane record and make 
it stick, he’s the man to get in touch with. His address is 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Douglas 
The other day we checked on a rumor that the Civil 


Aeronautics Board was investigating DC-4s for struc- 
tural faults following two spectacular recent crashes. 
Board officials denied that this was true—said that of 
course the crashes were being investigated, as are all 
crack-ups, but that no investigation of Douglas equip- 
ment generally, or any of its parts, was on the books at 
this time. . . . Few days later we received further as- 
surances frora our west coast editor, Gaither Littrell, 
who had interviewed Douglas officials and found them 
puzzled and saddened by the accidents in light of the 
safety record Douglas planes hung up during the wai 
DC-3s and DC-4s, the statistics show, made a grand 
total of 80,394 long hops for ATC, the Navy, and Army- 
Navy contractors between 1942 and 1945 with only three 
losses of aircraft in transit. The total includes 40,083 
transpacific flights, 32,172 transatlantic flights, and 8,139 
over-water flights. All trans- (Continued on page 91) 
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By JAY du VON 


Former air combat intelligence officer of Patrol Squadron 63 


HERE was no warning. One second the Ger- 
man submarine U-761 was proceeding in 
tomb-like quiet, deep in the waters of the 
Strait of Gibraltar. The next instant there was 
an ear-splitting blast, crew members were 
dashed into heaps, water roared into the engine 
room. Capt. Von Geider, commanding officer of 
the U-boat, knew his sub was doomed but he 


steadied himself for the attempt to surface and 
save the lives of his crew members. Minutes 
later Von .Geider and 47 of his crew were 
hauled aboard H.M.S. Wishart. 

Thirty-five other German submarines had 
preceded the U-761 into the Mediterranean 
since the beginning of the war. Most of them 


had accomplished the feat under the same sail- 
43 
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Navy Mad Cat crosses La Linea, Spanish town where German consulate had excellent view of Squadron 63's operation base at 
Gibraltar air strip. But not even the British knew how those 30 rocket bombs (under wings) were fired with such lethal accuracy. 


The planes closed the Mediterranean to submarines by patrolling the ship- 
ping channel continuously at its narrowest point outside three-mile limit. 
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ing orders Von Geider had followed. The trick 
had been to go through the Strait in broad day- 
light, deeply submerged and crawling with 
slowly-turning propellers. It had worked so 
well that the Nazis thought it fool-proof. ‘che 
oniy clue the bewildered U-boat commander 
could discover for this first failure of the plan 
was two U. S. Navy Catalinas circling above as 
he and his dripping crew were herded below 
the decks of the British destroyer. 

Closer examination of those Catalinas would 
have disclosed strange “stinger-like” projections 
from their tails and 65-pound rocket-bomb in- 
stallations (30 to each plane) placed in a back- 
ward-firing position under the wings. Use of 
those stingers and bombs gave the U-761 the 
dubious distinction of being the first U-boat 
to run into the impenetrable “aerial fence” our 
Navy had thrown (Continued on page 74) 
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"Stinger" projecting from 
Catalina's tail contains the 
magnetic detector equipment 
which located submerged 
enemy craft and automat- 
ically released rocket bombs. 
The bombs were dischara:id 
to the rear at a speed equal 
to that of the plane so the 
they dropped straight down 
upon their submerged targets. 









































AIKPARK 
BY LAW 


By DEWEY F. RAY 





City Manager Deane Seeger helped 
to promote the Eugene airpark plan. 


Airpark runways are ample for small plane operations—2,600 feet 
NW-SE and 2,430 feet N-S. Gravelled now, they will be paved later, 


Two Cubs and Globe Swift are typical lightplanes using Eugene's 
airpark. The field is devoted primarily to lightplane flying activities. 





A city ordinance gave Eugene, Ore., a new 


airpark and a unique means of operating it. 


made up vast blueprints, many of them too fantastic 

to be realized, Eugene, -Ore., took an old. “white 
elephant” that the city had owned for more than 25 years 
and converted it into a medern airpark. 

A fancy layout and extensive installations are not what 
makes the Eugene Airpark outstanding. Physical proper- 
ties of the field are not now very large. But it is the 
manner in which Eugene, a bustling city of 30,000 in the 
center of the Pacific Northwest lumber industry, has de- 


W once other towns and cities throughout the country 


veloped a plan for its small municipal airpark that makes 
the system a potential model. 

Eugene City Ordinance No. 8852 is the key to the plan. 
This ordinance provides that all commercial operators 
using the field regularly be required to pay a yearly 
license fee of $200. Commercial operators are defined as 
persons using the airpark or airpark facilities for busi- 
ness or commercial purposes, including the following: 
flight training, charier and sight-seeing flight, sales 
demonstration, mechanical (Continued on page 78) 


Flight lines at Eugene Airpark—five commercial operators are now using the field under uniform rental agreements with the 
municipality. The field is only 15 blocks from the main business section of this city of 30,000 and it's free of approach hazards. 








Kingcobra flown by Charlies Tucker in the Bendix Trophy Race 
had streamlined wing-tip tanks and four feet cut off each wing. 


Pylon 
Polishers 


HE aerial hot-irons starring in both the Thompson Trophy 

and the Bendix cross-country races in 1946 at Cleveland 

were fresh out of uniform—surplus jobs that cost their owners 
about $1,250 each. 

But, they were greatly modified. Armor and armament were 
ripped out, engines were tuned up to the point of making them 
prima donnas. Even their paint jobs reflected a civilian outlook. 
They featured highly-polished and brilliant colors. 

Although there were no official entries from aircraft manu- 
facturers, their technical brains, pilots and airplanes were at the 
races, working and advising. Typical of the entrants was Lock- 
heed Test Pilot Tony LeVier whose story is on page 50. 


Sixteen feet were crepped from the wing of Tucker's second Kingcobra flown 
in Thompson race. Plane dropped out on third lep with mechanical trouble. 
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Pylon Polishers 


Re Foy 


Thompson's surprise plane was Tony LeVier's Lightning (P-38L) which 
developed unexpected speed after being stripped for acrobatics. 


Jony LeVier is a typical 
pylon polisher. His colleagues 
at Lockheed helped him place 
second in the Thompson race. 


By GAITHER LITTRELL 


West Coast Editor of FLYING 


Lightning is this inscription: 
THOMPSON TROPHY RACE 
SECOND PLACE 
(GOOD AS FIRST TO US) 
NATIONAL AIR RACES 
CLEVELAND '46 

This is a surplus plane owned by Tony LeVier, ace 
Lockheed Aircraft test pilot, who never had any inten- 
tion of entering the Thompson race! 

LeVier is a “pilot’s pilot” and probably is better known 
to the general public today than any other test pilot be- 
cause of his ability to get more performance out of an air- 
plane than its designer ever thought possible. 

The story behind his last-minute decision to enter the 
race; the loyalty of the men who helped him, all of whom 
either took vacations or leaves-of-absence from Lock- 
heed to pull him through; an 1lth-hour engine problem 
which almost resulted in his forced withdrawal, and his 
eventual “good-as-first” second place win in what was 
thought of as one of the slowest planes in the race, all 
read like a fiction story. 

LeVier, 33, has been a test pilot at Lockheed for 5% 


50 


0" THE righthand tail boom of a brilliantly red-painted 


Tony LeVier is pictured with Glenn Fulkerson, one of 
Lockheed experts who drove to Cleveland to lend aid. 


years. He formerly was a pilot for Mid-Continent Air- 
lines and later was with the General Motors research la- 
boratory division as a test pilot. He currently flies every- 
thing from Shooting Star jet jobs up through the Consti- 
tution, where he served as co-pilot on the first flight with 
Lockheed Chief Test Pilot Joe Towle. 

Tony is an.acrobatic flyer. Since 1941 his job has been 
to wring out Lightnings and Shooting Stars under an ex- 
perimental flight test engineering program to help aero- 
dynamicists and structural experts determine how much a 
particular airplane can be punished. 

After the war he decided to (Continued on page 70) 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


touring were some of the subjects with which the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale concerned it- 
self during its London meeting last autumn. The Federa- 
tion is the sole international authority for making regula- 
tions governing comparisons of aircraft performance. 
After the appointment of Lord Brabazon of Tara (form- 
erly Colonel Moore-Brabazon and Minister of Aircraft 
Production) as president of the F.A.I., the conference con- 


cus breaking, helicopter brevets, gliding and air 


was the flying of young Geoffrey de Havilland in the de 
Havilland 108, popularly named the Swallow. 

Incorrectly called a “tailless” aircraft, the 108 really 
does have a tail. But with fin and rudder in the vertical 
plane only, it has no elevator or tailplane. 

It was almost the last time Geoffrey was to be seen do- 
ing one of his aerobatic displays and the show was one of 
his best. Only a few days later he met his death in the 
same plane. 

The de Havilland 108 had shown no vices and been 
singularly good on the controls for an aircraft of funda- 
mentally new pattern. We were all looking forward to 
seeing it on the speed course at Rustington and it would, 


De Havilland 108 was plane in which Geoffrey de Havilland was killed. Craft has sharp sweepback and a rudder but no elevators. 


sidered all of the rules governing world speed records. 

Unexpectedly F.A.I. received from pilots who have re- 
cently set world records (including Group Capt. H. J. 
Wilson) a report favoring the retention of the present 
maximum permissible height of 75 meters (245 feet) dur- 
ing the record runs. While Donaldson was doing his rec- 
ord runs on the course on England’s south coast this year, 
there was a popular clamor for raising the height limit 
on the grounds of safety. 

The only major alteration urged in the speed record 
rules concerned the length of the speed base—the actual 
timed section. It was proposed that this should be in- 
creased from three to six kilometers (3.7 miles) and that 
the pilots should be required to fly it twice in alternate 
directions instead of four times. 

This was the 39th meeting of the F.A.I. and U.S. repre- 
sentatives were over here for it. French representatives 
came over in General de Gaulle’s Avro York. Secretary- 
General of the F.A.I. is M. Felix Camermann. Treasurer 
is M. Blondel la Rougery, the publisher. Membership of 
ex-enemy countries has lapsed. A new member elected 
was Eire, represented by the Irish Aero Club. 


Display 
To most of the 5,000-odd guests of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, the highlight of the Radlett display 


without much doubt, have improved on Donaldson’s speed 
of 616 m.p.h. 

Reputedly the 108 had achieved a Mach number of 0.88 
when flying high. Even if it did not reach this figure 
when near the ground it could have been counted on on a 
warmish day for 650 to 660 m.p.h. 

From an examination of parts of the wreckage after 
the aircraft had crashed in the Thames estuary your cor- 
respondent concluded that there was no engine failure. 
It’s Goblin turbojet, though battered in the crash, showed 
no signs of disintegration. There might have been a 
structural failure when the aircraft was flying in the com- 
pressibility region, where the stresses are highly difficult 
to assess accurately. 

Everybody here, (while mourning the loss of Geoffrey 
de Havilland, perhaps our best all-around pilot) believes 
that the right course is to go ahead with work on new 
aircraft of the 108 type. Backswept wings offer great op- 
portunities at high speeds. 


Air Chairs 

The old question of whether airline passengers ought 
to be provided with parachutes has been brought up again. 
The combined chair upholstery and parachute which has 
been designed by Leslie Irving for the de Havilland Dove 
make it look as if parachutes (Continued on page 93) 











HAVE YOU SEEN ? 
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New Ryan muffier for lightplane engines is stainless steel. It eliminates Swept-back blades on Curtiss-Wright propeller 
90 per cent of engine noise and supplies hot air for carburetor and cabin. are designed for speeds in the 700-m.p.h. range. 








Bell XS-1 supersonic, alcohol-oxygen-fueled rocket plane is scheduled to make maiden flight soon. Designed to attain speeds 
up to 1,700 m.p.h., the XS-I is basically a flying laboratory. It will gather supersonic data at altitudes of 60- to 80,000 feet. 








Fairchild XNQ is two-place Navy trainer with 320-h.p. Lycoming Weatherly-Campbell Colt is four-place plane in $5,000 bracket. 





engine. It has top speed of 170 m.p.h., climbs at 1,000 f.p.m. It will cruise at 140 m.p.h. on 190-h.p. engine, has 750-mile range. 











Clipped-wing Meteor now in production for Royal Air Force has greater maneuverability than former models but performance 
remains about the same. The plane has two Rolls-Royce Derwent V turbo-jet engines, cruises at 350 m.p.h., has top speed of 585. 


First float helicopter to get NC is Bell model. 
This one will explore Canadian bush country. 


Northrop Pioneer is tri-motor design 
intended to operate out of small fields. 
It will land with useful load of 10,600 
pounds on 750-foot strip, take off in 700 


feet, has maximum cruise of 185 m.p.h. 











HAVE YOU SEEN? 


(Continued) 














Soviet helicopter has an engine mounted beneath 
each of its rotors and airplane-like tail surfaces. 


McDonnell helicopter, the XHJD-!, carries 3,000-pound load at 100 


m.p.h. cruising. Built for Navy, it has two 450-h.p. Radial engines. 














Two-place Spitfire is used for transition training. Rear cockpit German helicopter has jet-driven rotor blades and small gas engine 
is installed high in the fuselage to give instructor clear visibility. driving pusher propeller which creates slip-stream over tail surfaces. 





Fokker Promoter, deluxe European private plane, carries pilot Proposed Fairchild four-place personal plane may be built in 
1947, Interior resembles that of Buick car. Engine may be 185 h.p. 


and three passengers at 12! m.p.h. cruising speed. Engine is 185 h.p. 
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Courlis is four-place pusher in which two additional seats can be installed. Preliminary plans call for construction of 1,500. 





THE FRENCH the hy y 


Conceived independently, FLYING's ‘dream plane’ is 
amazingly like one. French engineers are building. 


lished their ideas of what the post-war private pilot 

wanted in an airplane. Working with aviation engi- 
neers and Aviation Artist Jo Kotula, the editors drew up 
a dream plane which they named the Airsedan, An ar- 
ticle with pictures of the Airsedan was published in the 
August, 1945, issue of FLYING. 

Today a plane so similar that it could be called the 
Airsedan’s prototype is not only flying but in actual pro- 
duction. By mid-winter, it is expected that models will 
be available to private pilots. Within three years, accord- 
ing to carefully worked out production plans, 1,500 of 
these planes will be manufactured for French family 
plane enthusiasts and for export. 

Where? In France. This French Airsedan has been 
named the Courlis and was developed and is being man- 
ufactured by the huge Chausson factories. The likeness 
between the Courlis and the Airsedan is so remarkable 
that French editors of Aero Revue Francaise have de- 
voted a considerable portion of one of their recent issues 
to a comparison of the two. 

In 1942 the Chausson factories assigned their research 
organization, the Society of Aero-Naval Studies and 
Constructions, to do research on a plane designed ex- 
pressly for the private pilot. They wanted a plane which 
would fit the average private pilot’s needs and skills— 
the same goals set up for Fiyinc’s Airsedan. Chausson 
men drew plans and made tests and calculations in 
secret. The war, of course, delayed construction plans. 
Both planes then, were designed with the same end in 


Niished a year and a half ago, Fiyrne’s editors pub- 


* view—building a plane best suited to the private pilot. 


Considering the amazingly dif- (Continued on page 88) 








Almost identical in design the Airsedan, FLYING's 
"dream plane" (above), the Courlis (below) were con- 
ceived independently. Both are high-winged pusher planes 
with twin tail booms and tricycle gear. Main difference 
is conventional controls and 48 more h.p. of the Courlis. 















‘[ Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 86 





Author stands beside the 40-h.p. Cub he wrecked on take-off. 


By ROBERT D. FORD 


Gt isn’t the forced landing that is difficult, 
this author found—but the take-off afterwards. 


private license, I decided I knew al- 
most everything about piloting and 
the logical next step would be to learn 
all about airplanes. A few weeks later 
I was the owner of a 10-year-old, 40-h.p. 
Piper Cub which was sadly in need of a 
recovering job and a major overhaul. 
Then the work started. For the next 
few months my spare time was spent at 
the airport sanding, doping, grinding 
valves and doing those million-odd little 
jobs necessary to get a plane ready to 
pass the X-ray-eyed CAA inspector. The 
CAA man appeared, inspected and there 
stood the little beauty glistening in the 
sunshine, complete with an airworthiness 


A= a year ago, after obtaining my 





certificate. It was a happy moment for me. 

Now, surely, I felt, life would be un- 
diluted bliss and I blithely flew about 
the country in my own plane without a 
worry about paying an operator eight or 
ten dollars an hour rental fee. 

After putting some 40 flying hours on 
the plane over a period of several months, 
one Sunday morning I decided that an 
airshow scheduled for Buchanan Field at 
Concord, Calif., would not be complete 
without me. I took off from the Vallejo, 
Calif., Sky Harbor Airport at 8 a.m. on 
what ordinarily would have been a rou- 
tine 15-minute flight. I sailed along hap- 
pily until, only three miles from my des- 
tination, the engine coughed and died. 






For some strange reason all the smooth, 
grassy fields that lie below while the en. 
gine is running smoothly seem to disap- 


pear the moment it stops. However, | 
picked the best field available and made 
an uneventful, if bumpy, forced landing 
in a rough cow pasture. There was no 
apparent damage to the plane and, after 
securing it, I flagged a ride into Buchanan 
Field where I finally located a mechanic. 

We returned to the plane about six 
that evening and found the cause of the 
failure. The seat of the carburetor float 
valve had come unscrewed and jammed 
the valve. 

This was easily repaired and the en- 
gine was running perfectly within a few 
minutes. My problem then was whether 
to attempt a_take-off. Several factors 
favored an immediate take-off. I could 
fly home in less than 15 minutes while 
the only available public transportation 
would’ require several hours. To move 
the plane te a smoother field would re- 
quire so much time that a take-off could 
not be made that evening. 

Against a take-off were the following: 
the gurface of the field was quite rough; 
the longest possible runway was only 800 
feet long and was bounded by several 
dry creek beds that criss-crossed the 
field; the runway headed directly into 
the setting sun and, although the take-off 
would be into the wind, the 15 m.p.h. 
breeze prevailing at the time of the land- 
ing had faded to a mere five-m.p.h. whis- 
per. A much smoother and longer field 
was located only a mile away although 
two fences would have to be cut and re- 
paired to reach it. A fairly wide high- 
way was a possibility, but it was even 
farther away. 

After weighing the above evidence, one 
would have thought that even the dumb- 
est dodo would have moved the plane to 
a smooth field and waited for a good stiff 
breeze. But not this hot pilot! Hadn't 
I made hundreds of take-offs from dozens 
of different airports? Why, I could take 
off from this little old cow pasture with 
one hand tied behind me. 

I climbed into the plane, cinched up 
the safety belt a couple of extra inches, 
revved the engine to its maximum and 
started off. My plane bounced madly but 
had almost reached flying speed when I 
suddenly realized that because of the sun 
shining directly into my eyes I had de- 
viated from the runway previously se- 
lected and was rapidly approaching a dry 
creek bed. Since there was insufficient 
room to stop, there being no brakes on 
the plane, I waited until the last possible 
moment and prayerfully hauled back on 
the stick in an attempt to lift the Cub 
into the air. 

The plane lifted momentarily—and set- 
tled just before the opposite bank of the 
creek was reached. The wheels caught 
the bank, tore loose, and my craft dug 
its nose into the ground and skidded to 
a stop amidst the crunch of tearing metal 
and the ripping of fabric with overtones 
of snapping propeller blades. 

I crawled out of the wreckage shaken 
but unhurt except for an anticipatory 
ache in my pocketbook and the thought 
of once again spending all my spare time 
for months to come sanding, painting. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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FLYING 


Super Luxury and Pilot Comfort 


Easiest way to secure luxurious 

comfort in small personal planes—surest 

way to banish pilot fatigue and cramp on long 
hops — is to install deep-cushioned AIRFOAM 
seats. This Goodyear wonder cushioning is being 
used in both seats and mattresses on the newest 
super-airliners like the Douglas DC-6 be- 

cause it provides luxurious restful- 

ness, longer cushion life, and 


reduced weight when seating is 

designed to use it. AIRFOAM never 

sags down or lumps up. Millions of 

foam-like air cells give it a permanent buoyancy 
that absorhs vibration and rough-weather bounce. 


Ask your airport supply dealer about AIR FOAM, 


or write: Goodyear, Aviation Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Angeles 54, California. 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 











Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA's full time 
staff is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: ‘To make flying more use- 
ful, less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1319 F Street N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Mmbers also receive 
a special ‘’"AOPA” edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 


FREE OUR PUBLIC AIRPORTS 

OPA recently requested that no land- 
A ing fees be charged on airports built 
with money obtained through the 
Federal Airport Aid Act. Since public 
funds are: being expended the public 
should have free use of the proposed 
fields, AOPA contends. And while one 
section of the related Public Law requires 
that airports developed under this pro- 
gram be operated as public enterprises, 
there should be no cry of “discrimination” 
if personal aircraft owners are given pro- 
tection of a no-landing-fee provision. 
Actually such a charge for the use of pub- 
lic property, assessed against those who 
do not operate for profit, will prove harm- 
ful to aviation. 

Assessment of landing fees would seem 
to be a device with which commercial 
operators can drive private flyers away 
from a given port. Budgets for commer- 
cial operations can easily provide for such 
expenditures; those of private pilots can- 
not. 

The new law providing Federal aid for 
airports involves a program which the 
AOPA described as “the people’s formu- 
la.” AOPA asks that this interpretation 
be strictly observed—th»t these public 
funds be used to develop the many small 
airports we need instead of a few gold- 
plated ones, and that private pilots be ex- 
empted from “the bite” whenever pos- 
sible. 

GCA TRIAL READIED 

Real progress has been made toward 
the adoption of Ground Conttol Approach 
radar in landing systems—a safety step 
long urged by AOPA. GCA will be tried 
at the nation’s three busiest airports: 
Washington National, Chicago Municipal 
and New York LaGuardia, this winter. 

The association is gratified that the CAA 
has taken this action. It will not only 
mean much to the personal aircraft flyer 
but will comprise. a positive safety addi- 
tion for the airlines, which now are dan- 
gerously near safety limits under present 
bad weather “stacking.” 

GCA, in the association’s opinion, is the 
immediate and probably the long-range 
answer to a landing-approach system 
which fulfills the difficult requirements of 
safety; adaptability to personal, transport 
or military aircraft; large landing capacity 
per hour; no special instruments (except 
two-way radio) or training needed; and 








useful for immediate airport operation. 
A brilliant adaptation of war-time radar 
used to shoot enemy warplanes out of the 


air, GCA consists of two cathode ray 
“scopes.” One shows the entire area in- 
cluding aircraft, buildings, etc. for a ra- 
dius of 30 miles around the airport. 

The second shows the aircraft on its 
landing approach, in three dimensions, so 
that the GCA operator guides the pilot 
via radio as to course, distance from the 
runway and rate and angle of descent. 
AOPA views GCA as the long awaited an- 
swer to normal airport operations during 
low visibility and hazardous weather. 


MORE FARMERS JSING PLANES 

A surprising recent development in 
personal aviation has been the large 
number of farmers purchasing and using 
lightplanes. Possibly the greatest single 
class of new AOPA members has been 
farmers. Several flying farmer groups 
are being formed. 

In the words of one AOPA farmer-pilot, 
“All the farmer needs is a small T-shaped 
hangar and a landing strip running with 
the prevailing wind. Too, farm boys and 
girls make exceptionally good flyers since 
they have spent much of their lives han- 
dling farm machines.” 

Many farmers are finding valuable uses 
tor light aircraft: for commuting to city 
areas; for quickly obtaining needed repair 
parts for farm machinery; and even to 
assist in ground utilization for crops. 

SAFE PILOTS NEEDED 


AOPA’s crusade for safer flying has be- 
come increasingly important with the up- 






surge in lightplane sales and the associa 
tion strongly supports and advocates et. 
forts by its members along this line. The 
following reminder was prepared by 
the San Francisco-Peninsula Chapter of 
AOPA: 


ARE YOU GUILTY? 


LOW and LOUD flying is arousing 
Peninsula residents to urge MORE 
restrictions on private flyers. 

More restrictions’: mean less fun, 
fewer airports, instead of more fun 
and more airports. 

Airport operators cannot prosper 
and won’t invest in a business with a 
doubtful future. More restrictions 
mean just that—a doubtful future. 

With a public antagonistic to any 
further extension of private flying 
facilities, each and every plane owner 
and pilot will suffer. 

Let’s not have our flying pleasure 
ruined by *DAMN FOOL flyers! 

If you are guilty, get on the band- 
wagon. Be a SALESMAN for avia- 
tion, not an ANCHOR on it! 

*DAMN FOOL—meaning one who 
unnecessarily goes out of his way to 
be obnoxious. 


AOPA AIDING FLYER 


I become more loyal to you with each 
issue of your various publications. The 
remark made in October’s AOPA Edition 
of Ftyrnc by someone that a “conference 
is a group of individuals, who as indi- 
viduals, can do nothing but who met to 
decide that nothing can be done collec- 
tively,” certainly does not apply to the 
AOPA group. 

We, as individuals, do a lot of impotent 
hollering, but are a lazy lot. AOPA seems 
to be thoroughly familiar with all our 
problems and sets about pitching hard 
and sincerely in our interests. (Wish Con- 
gress would do the same.) 

Rita A. Dixon 
AOPA No. 11722 
New York END 





Winner of the Piper Safety Award in Pampa, Tex., Mrs. Ruth K. Jesse (AOPA 20694), 
receives contest trophy from instructor J. M. Sims [AOPA 21786), at Pampa Airport. 
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seems Now when you plan cross-country Land at the Sign of the Flying Red 
ll our flights, you can be sure of getting high- Horse. Get Mobilgas Aircraft! It’s 
; tg quality Mobilgas Aircraft whenever backed by the same refining skill that 
; your tanks need filling. makes 20% of all commercial aviation 
XON For more than 1000 airports coast fuels! 
11722 to coast form a network that keeps this SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
END personal-plane gasoline within cruising and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
range of your last airport stop. General Petroleum Corporation 
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The Navion 


(Continued from page 41) 


it wouldn’t be fair to criticize such things 
as air leaks around the doors and mis- 
cellaneous rattles. Despite such minor 
annoyances, this particular Navion— 
NC-91118—was a dream to fly. 

There are several Navion features dif- 
ferent enough to attract special attention. 
There are no foot brakes. The two main 
wheels are braked simultaneously by a 
large pistol-grip hand brake that sticks 
out under the dash between pilot and co- 
pilot. Another handle, right beside the 
brake, operates the emergency gear and 
flap pump. The plane is steered on the 
ground with the rudder pedals, which 
turn the nose wheel. 

Another Navion departure is the meth- 
od of getting into the cabin. Unlike any 
other airplane I have seen, the Navion 
must be entered by stepping on a fixed 
step hanging down just behind the engine, 
up onto the leading edge of the right 
wing, then back into the cabin. Women 
in particular will find this awkward, for 
the steps one must take are quite long 
and high. 

But the Navion’s present means of en- 
trance is not only awkward; it might tend 
to be dangerous. Under no circumstances 
can one get into this airplane while the 
engine is running without violating the 
basic, beware-of-the-nose safety precau- 
tion. Another point on the questionable 
side: I wonder how many miles an hour 
are lost because of the nose wheel, pas- 
senger step and large aileron hinges, all 
sticking out of the slipstream? 

Like nearly all tricycle-geared air- 
planes, the Navion-is almost too easy to 
handle on the ground. You can taxi at 
10 or 50 m.p.h. with equal ease. Visibility 
is excellent. The pedal-steered nose wheel 
operates easily. If I were trying to im- 
prove this particular feature I might con- 
sider making the nose wheel steerable 
through the steering wheel, rather than 
the pedals—although the present system 
is quite satisfactory once you become ac- 
customed to it. 

When I flew this particular Navion, our 
gross weight was 2,329 pounds—241 
pounds under maximum. The gas tanks 
were full (3914 gallons). The air temper- 
ature was 54°, altimeter setting 3038, and 
the wind was North 12 m.p.h. 

I made several take-offs with that load, 
each of them in exactly 10 seconds, with- 
out flaps. To take off, the Navion is sim- 
ply steered down the runway with the 
nose wheel. When the airspeed needle 
passes 55, you just ease back on the con- 
trol wheel and the plane takes off. As 
soon as you are airborne, you retract the 
landing gear by pulling up on a white- 
knobbed handle on the dash, just under 
the air-speed indicator. There are red 
and green lights to indicate position of the 
gear, and the usual horn that blows if 
you cut the throttle with the gear up. 

I found the best climb to be at 90 m.p.h. 
indicated. At that speed I was able to get 
a rate of climb of 880 f.p.m. between 
2,200 and 3,200 feet above sea level. North 
American claims 830 f.p.m. with the plane 
carrying a full load at sea level. 


FLYING 


In level flight, the throttle.is adjusted 
only slightly. Normal cruising is at 2,150 
r.p.m. and this speed is maintained by 
adjusting the Hartzell controllable pro- 
peller with a small button to the right of 
the throttle handle. The Continental en- 
gine delivers its maximum 185 h.p. at 
2,300 r.p.m., which makes a difference 
between cruise and maximum speeds of 
only 100 r.p.m. 

To check cruising speed, I flew this 
airplane on a round-trip cross-wind 
course between Chicago and Peoria. One 
leg was 126 miles long, the other was 117. 
One leg was flown at 3,900 feet above sea 
level, the other at 2,500. Indicated air 
speed was held at 145 m.p.h. and 2,200 
r.p.m. were used. My average ground 





NORTH AMERICAN NAVION 
Approved Type Certificate No. 782 
AE: 185-h.p. Continental 
Wing span.......... 33 ft., 49/16 in. 
OS en eee 27 ft., 5 13/16 in. 
ree are 8 ft., 9 in. 
SION WEIGHT... «5 s:05:606% 2,570 pounds 
Empty weight............. 1,551 pounds 
Maximum speed ........... 160 m.p.h. 

Cruising speed 

(5,000 #. @ 70% h.p.)... . 150 m.p.h. 
Most economical speed 

(5,000 #. @ 51% h.p.).... 115 m.p.h. 
Landing speed with flaps..... 54 m.p.h. 
Maximum range..... 700 miles 
Service ceiling .. . 15,600 feet 
Rate of climb (sea level)... ..830 f.p.m. 

Source: North American Aviation, Inc. 











speed for the round trip was almost ex- 
actly 145 m.p.h. 

Flying the Navion at slow speeds gave 
me as much of a thrill as did any other 
performance characteristic. This is an air- 
plane that has been engineered with great 
sympathy for the bone-headed mistakes 
made by the best of us. While it cruises 
like a lion, it stalls like a lamb. I stalled 
it wheels and flaps up, and wheels and 
flaps down. The former naturally came 
at a little higher airspeed~ (about 58 
m.p.h.) but not much. The latter came at 
55 m.p.h. With gear and flaps down, and 
using 1,600 r.p.m., I was able to maintain 
altitude at between 58 and 60 m.p.h. indi- 
cated. The Navion in a full stall reflects 
North American engineering at its best. 
As the airspeed reaches 55 m.p.h., a 
gentle shudder begins in the tail. The 
airplane can be held in that position in- 
definitely, with the tail buffeting moder- 
ately and the plane mushing toward the 
ground. All this time there is excellent 
aileron control; I made a number of 180° 
and 360° nose-high turns under those 
conditions. Though I did not try to spin 
the Navion myself, it’s obvious that it 
would be quite a job doing so. I’m told 
the airplane can be spun if the rear of the 
cabin is loaded down, but that it is quite 
a job even then. 

Landing the Navion can be more fun 
than a whole hour of aerobatics. With 
flaps and gear down, and holding an air 
speed of 75 m.p.h., you can make a nice 
steep approach until you’re just above the 
runway, then flare back and squat the 
plane on its back wheels, nose wheel held 
high. As soon as the rear wheels hit, the 
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nose wheel eases onto the ground, an® 
you can pull on full brakes right then 
and there. 

But if you really want an experience, 
fiy into the airport pattern at about 2,000 
feet and go right on around at that alti- 
tude until you’re on final approach. Then 
drop full flaps, stick the nose down, and 
hold 90 m.p.h. indicated. The angle at 
which you then are diving into the field 
(you never go over 90, no matter how it 
actually looks) is enough to make your 
hair curl. At that angle you can be al- 
most over the edge of the airport, yet 
you'll still get in nicely, slowly, and with 
complete safety. As a matter of fact, I 
found myself undershooting the runway 
a couple of times. 

Now that I have tried the Navion for 
myself, I’m looking forward anxiously to 
my first long cross-country trip in one. 
The cabin is the size of a four-door sedan, 
you can sit back and relax in any one of 
the four seats, there’s plenty of leg room, 
and the noise level has been held down 
quite well. The baggage compartment 
behind the rear seat is so big you’d almost 
forgive North American any shortcomings 
because of it. The fighter-type sliding 
hatch is excellent, except that it needs 
some sort of safety lock to keep it from 
slamming forward accidentally in case 
you stopped suddenly while taxiing. 
There is a safety lock on the Navion now, 
but it permits the hatch to slam too far 
forward; you’d get quite a bang on an 
arm or head if either happened to be 
sticking outside the cabin at the wrong 
time. 

The engine is started by pressing a but- 
ton with the foot, ahead of the right rud- 
der pedal. Flaps and gear are operated 
by up-and-down knobs, each of different 
size and shape, on the instrument panel 
to the left of the throttle. The elevator 
trim tab is operated by a ridged wheel in 
the instrument panel, right beside the 
throttle. In some Navions there’s also an 
automobile-type rear-view mirror on the 
windshield center post; visibility to the 
rear is excellent because of the large 
transparent panels in the hatch. 

The hatch, incidentally, is easily re- 
moved. So are all seats but that for the 
pilot. .The Navion thus can quickly be 
converted to a light freighter, and will 
haul nearly 700 pounds of cargo—a fea- 
ture that should fascinate small-airport 
operators, non-scheduled air carriers, 
farmers and ranchers. 

The Navion now has its Approved Type 
Certificate and is in production; nearly 
all distributors now have their demon- 
strators. Earlier in the year, North 
American sent a Navion around the coun- 
try for press demonstrations. FLyIne, 
however, did not publish a Check Pilot 
article on it at that time because the air- 
plane still carried an NX. 

This excellent airplane will go a long 
way toward selling many non-flyers on 
the utility, speed and economy of small- 
plane flying. And any present-day flyer 
who could use an airplane in the $6,000- 
$7,000-class, and wants one that will fly 
as slowly as a lightplane and almost as 
fast as an airliner, had better look up a 
North American Navien demonstrator 
first thing in the morning. Max Karant 
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No Other Two-Way Radio So 
Amazingly Easy to Operate! 


FLYING 


New Airadio “Super 52” Operates 
Entirely from Instrument Panel! Convenient 
as Your Throttle! Automatic Volume 
Control Prevents Overloading! 


No more reaching, stretching, turning to 
work the radio in your plane! Everything 
about Airadio ‘Super 52” is designed for 
your quick convenience in flying. 


A flick of the switch takes you from your 
favorite dance band to the radio range... 
highway of the air! A twist of the dial puts 
you in immediate touch with the control 
tower! Another flick—and you’re speaking 
on the interphone to your passengers. 


But convenience is just one reason why 
the Airadio “Super 52” is your best buy. 
The Airadio two-way system offers you 
such other superior features as these: 


@ Built-in range filter that insures clear re- 
ception of voice signals over range tone signals. 


@ Automatic volume control that prevents 
overloading and distortion when flying toward 
transmitting station—as well as fading of 
signal when flying from station. 


@ Manual volume control for special use 
when flying the radio range, so pilot can 
judge distance by signal strength. 

Install the Airadio ‘Super 52” in your 
plane—NOW. 

Write today for particulars about 
“THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
AIRCRAFT RADIO” 


F711 RYT D/IO 


INCORPORATED - STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 7 








== 





DISTRIBUTED BY AIR ASSOCIATES, INC, TETERBORO, N. J. 
Branches: ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DALLAS - KANSAS CITY » LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 









POSTCARD SIZE FOR HANDY INSTALLATION. Fits 
any average instrument panel. Total weight 
(receiver, transmitter, power supply) 10 lbs. 
10 ozs 





SIMPLIFIED DESIGN FOR RAPID TUNING Just 
three knobs and switch for band selection 
Slide rule dial. 





CLEAN-CUT INTERIOR DESIGN FOR MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY. Full-size tubes can be replaced 
anywhere. 
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Lightplanes for 


Businessmen 
(Continued from page 33) 


regular sales trip he covers 1,200 miles 
through West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky 
and southern Ohio. By car this takes seven 
days. By plane it takes five, knocking off 
two days’ hotel bills and meals.. He gets 
nine miles per gallon in his big car, 20 
miles per gallon on his plane. Storage 
in the garage or hangar is the same, but 
at the airport he doesn’t have to tip the 
attendants. 

Nelson reckons he cuts about $66 off 
his usual $200 travel expense and saves 
20 per cent of actual travel time while 
spending the same amount of time with 
his dealers. 

Out west, where wide open spaces 
aren't just a gag, lightplanes have turned 
into a virtual must in many business ven- 
tures. Milo V. German manufactures 
farm and -irrigation equipment at_ his 
plant in Cozad, Neb. Flying a Luscombe, 
he was able to cover 34 states in the 
past six months on sales trips. German 
built his own flight strip near his plant. 
One employee flies a Cub 22 miles to and 
from work every day. 

Truck-fleet owner William H. Lee has 
his home office in Chicago, but his opera- 
tions are spread throughout the U. S.—a 
network which Lee tries to oversee per- 
sonally. At the present there is consid- 
erable work in Texas making it necessary 
for him to be in Fort Worth and El Paso 
every other week. Although a fighter 
pilot during the first World War, Lee had 
not considered using a plane for business 
until June, 1946, when he purchased a 
Cessna 140. 

Now, at a cost of approximately 3.5 
cents per mile, he flies to Texas twice a 
month and does other business flying av- 
eraging 120 hours a month. Cost isn’t 
important to Lee but time is, and with a 
personal plane he cuts days from his 
travel schedule. For example his work in 
Fort Worth generally keeps him busy un- 
til about 2 p.m.—after all regular airlines 
and trains have departed for El Paso. He 
hops into his plane, flys to El Paso and 
arrives there about dusk. He finishes up 
his work there by early evening and flies 
back to Fort Worth the. next day. He 
arrives in Fort Worth about 10 a.m.—the 
same time he would have arrived in El 
Paso if he had waited for a train. 

Lee said that his Fort Worth superin- 
tendent recently bought a Globe Swift 
and has cut his monthly expense account 
by 35 per cent by using the plane. Lee 
recently bought a Bellanca Cruisair. 

In Cody, Wyo., Larry Siddle is planning 
a ferry service for a group of cowpunch- 
ers who want to compete in rodeos. Since 
all big rodeos are scheduled consecu- 
tively, a bronc rider may finish a show 
in Cheyenne one day and have to be in 
Reno the next morning. Using'a twin- 
engined Cessna, Siddle plans to pick up 
his passengers right after one show is 
over and deliver them to the next with 
plenty of time to spare. 

C. W. Maynard, a Trans-World Airline 


FLYING 
captain with thousands of hours in the 
air, now is flying TWA planes from Wash- 
ington to Paris, Rome, Geneva and Cairo. 
A couple of hours before he’s scheduled 
to take off from Washington, he hops into 
his own Aeronca at his home in Putman, 
Conn., flies down to Washington, parks 
the plane, makes his two-week trip to 
Europe, returns to Washington, hops back 











YEARS AGO 


ROM the January, 1932, issue of this 

magazine: 

First of 135 fighters ordered by the 
Army Air Corps had been delivered by 
Boeing Aircraft Co.. Powered with a 
supercharged Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
engine the new planes had an upper 
wing span of 30 feet and was only 20 
feet long. 

Jimmy Doolittle clocked up another 
record when he flew from Ottawa, Can- 
ada, to Mexico City in 13 hr. 36 min. 
He used a small biplane with a very 
short, compact fuselage. 

The Sperry Gyroscopic pilot was suc- 
cessfully demonstrated on an 18-pas- 
senger plane at the Newark, N. J., 
airport. The mechanism, weighing 
about 100 pounds, took full control in 
the air and guided the test plane fault- 
lessly. 

An English amphibian, the Saro 
Windhover, had a novel wing arrange- 
ment. The main large wing was at- 
tached in the usual manner. But an- 
other smaller wing was placed above 
the three engines to give the plane “ad- 
ditional lift and increased stability.” 

The nine-passenger Pilgrim transport 
eliminated wheel chocks in favor of a 
parking brake that locked the plane 
and enabled the pilot to warm up the 
motor without getting under way. 

Latest British military development 
was the single-seater fighter known as 
the Bristol Bulldog. It was powered 
with a 480-h.p., nine-cylinder, Bristol 
Jupiter engine. Propeller blades were 
nearly parallel to the shaft at the roots 


and as with most British planes, the 
Bulldog had a pronounced dihedral 
angle. 


Junker’s new stratosphere plane, the 
JU-49, was successfully tested by Herr 
Hoppe, its designer. The plane showed 
unusual ability for attaining extremely 
high altitudes. It had an airtight, in- 


sulated cabin equipped with oxygen 
apparatus. 
The Kohl fiying wing had given a 


good account of itself in trial flights. It 
had a pusher-type, two-cylinder, 30-h.p. 
engine. Cabin, located in the center of 
the wing, afforded perfect vision. 











in his plane and is home for dinner a 
day earlier than if he relied on commer- 
cial transportation facilities. 

Perhaps not typical of the businessman 
pilot is Ear] F. Ronneberg, a Chicago in- 
dustrial designer, who has “never taken a 
pleasure hop in my life.” To him his 
Piper Super Cruiser is just something that 
will carry him 5,000 miles per month at 
100 m.p.h. If it is more convenient to get 
to a job by car, he drives, but if flying 
will save time, the car is parked at the 
airport and the plane goes to work. 
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Ronneberg became interested in planes 
during the war when he was having trou- 
ble getting reservations on commercial 
transportation lines. He went to an air- 
port, learned to fly and rented planes 
until the Super Cruiser could be deliv- 
ered. He estimates his flying costs about 
five cents per mile. 

How fast the number of businessmen- 
pilots will grow depends on two factors, 
the experts agree. First comes the speed 
of turning out new airplanes, and second, 
the progress of the airport expansion pro- 
gram. 

Right now, many new airplanes are 
harder to get than a 1946 convertible. A 
tremendous backlog of orders has piled 
up and many potential pilots are delaying 
flying careers until delivery of a plane. 

In the first month of peacetime plane 
production, four manufacturers alone had 
40 per cent more orders on hand than the 
number of planes turned out in the three- 
year period 1939 to 1941, according to a 
Time magazine survey. ~ 

As far as production goes, the airplane 
stands today where the automobile did in 
1900. Today there are approximately 
40,000 certified planes. CAA expects an 
increase to 400,000 planes in the next 10 
years. Of this number, CAA expects 
40,000 to be used by business concerns; 
280,000 will be a combination of personal, 
business and recreation; and the remain- 
der will be commercial aircraft. 

With national airports and many 
smaller airfields doing a capacity busi- 
ness, CAA looks to the national airport 
expansion program under the Federal 
Airport Act to ease the situation with 
3,000 new airports. 

Then there’s another factor in the pic- 
ture. Today, a great many more persons 
can fly than before the war. Thousands 
of military pilots have already taken out 
commercial licenses. There are approxi- 
mately 7,000 airline pilots, 200,000 com- 
mercial pilots and 150,000 private flyers. 

Here’s one example of the way the in- 
flux of military ex-service pilots applies 
to the business picture: 

An enterprising insurance executive in 
St. Louis, L. R. Felker, saw a fine chance 
to do an expanded, specialized job sell- 
ing aviation insurance. Figuring aviation 
insurance would grow as fast as the in- 
dustry itself, Felker hired five former 
Army and Navy pilots as flying salesmen 
to cover surrounding states. Right now 
his men use rented planes but they are 
awaiting delivery of new company planes. 

AOPA expects business trip air mileage 
to do big things in aviation expansion. 
In addition to the great increase in num- 
ber of hours flown yearly by personal 
aircraft, it will increase the average op- 
erating radius of small planes, lead to 
greater cross-country coverage, level out 
private flying “peaks,” and cut down sea- 
sonal variation. 

With businessmen adding their voices, 
there’ll be a louder demand for better air- 
port service, airports closer to centers of 
towns, elimination of unnecessary state 
and aeronautical Federal red tape, clean- 
up of regulations, and safer, more utili- 
tarian planes. They will help private 
flying come of age. END 
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THE 1947 
PIPER CUB SUPER CRUISER 
FOR 3 PEOPLE 





PIPER 


brings you a 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


and an 


ELECTRIC STARTER 


as standard equipment 


TWO-WAY, TWO-BAND RADIO. Combines 
transmitter and receiver. Both airways and regular 
broadcast reception. Instrument panel controls. 





“TT has everything!’’. . . that describes the three- 
wenn Piper Cub Super Cruiser. Although it is 
moderately priced, the Super Cruiser includes a two- 
way, two-band radio and an electric starter as standard 
equipment! Now you can fly cross-country by radio 
beam, talk with airport control towers, enjoy favorite 
programs in flight. The electric starter eliminates hand- 
cranking the propeller. You simply press a button on 
the instrument panel. It’s safer . . . more convenient! 
A full hundred-horsepower engine, quieted by a 
muffler, gives the Super Cruiser a top speed of 115 
miles per hour. And you can travel more than 600 
miles at a hop, thanks to the 38-gallon gas capacity! 
All this in a three-passenger plane—for the price of 
many two-passenger ships. 
ELECTRIC STARTER. Just press-the convenient q Have your Piper Cub Dealer give you a free flight 
haneee ein dies dieteninbns anaal to date Gis Genes emonstration now. See him, too, for the full-color 
Cortens, Sts uc ele cad eer 00 enalen seer antl Piper Cub literature and the popular books . . . How to 
/ Fly a Piper Cub and What Your Town Needs for the Coming 
Air Age. Remember—only Piper makes the Cub, that 
good, safe plane. Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ... In Canada: Cub 
Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 





Copyright 1946 Piper Aircraft Corporation 


LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 











Learn to Fly from 
the Insect 


(Continued from page 35) 


was the best approach, but maybe the 
worst, so one could make the most mis- 
takes earliest, and find out the most 
things not to do. 

In this bug experiment, by the way, 
outside of my own time, I have spent 
about $20 in apparatus and equipment 
during the past three years. 

The rest was a little gray matter, paper, 
drill rod, an old vacuum cleaner, sticks, 
bamboo, glue, and a helluva lot of pa- 
tience, which is the thing that makes the 
experiment stick, even more than the 
glue. 

And now back to our experiment! 

In all insects’ wings there is one funda- 
mental, and that is a stiff leading edge 
spar getting more and more flexible from 
the root to the tip, behind which is a 
flexible membrane. As the spar flaps up 
and down with some kind of motion, sim- 
ple, harmonic, or otherwise, the trailing 
membrane takes various shapes and 
thrusts the air backward. 

At least that seems obvious when I 
study an insect’s wing. 

And so the first apparatus built was 
just a curved leading edge spar (Fig- 
ure 1) tapering from the hinge at H out 
to the tip, where it was curved around 
toward the rear. A sheet of tissue paper 
was then glued to the spar in tension so 
that the springing of the spar kept it 
tight. 

Next was the problem of how to flap 
the wing. To have it stand still and flap 
would merely make a fan out of it, giv- 
ing no indication of lift. I had no ap- 
paratus to measure the small amounts of 
power and thrust that would be had, nor 
any intention of spending that amount of 
cash on so obvious an experiment; so in- 
genuity had to take the place of cash. 

I dragged out an oid music stand and 
set it up in the shop. Extending the top 











"You have to be careful when you start the:e jet models!" 


FLYING 
bar, I sharpened the end of the rod to a 
point, dropped a tube over the end of the 
rod with a piece of glass in the bottom 
of the tube so that I had a pinpoint pivot 
bearing. To this I fastened an arm five 
feet long. At the one end was a small 
electric motor of about 10 mouse power, 
or thereabouts. The weight of this 
balanced a cross arm around the pivot, 
and on the other end I put a wooden pul- 
ley with a string belt connecting the mo- 
tor down at the other end of the appara- 
tus, so the motor could turn this wheel 
on about 8:1 reduction. 

On this wheel was a crank and a con- 
necting rod. Suitable electric connections 
were made through commutators to carry 
the electricity into the motor. When this 
ran, the pulley, rotating, flexed the wing 
up and down through a predetermined 
are as shown. 

This apparatus was the first “Geflopi- 
gator” built purely to get some qualita- 
tive results to see whether I was really 
working at anything—which I was not 
sure of at the start. 

To my great surprise, this whirling arm 
actually took life under the thrust of the 
primitive wing and circled around its 
pivot at some 20 m.p.h. even with all the 
drag and resistance built into the crude 
apparatus. Everything on it was made 
by and, even the pulleys cut out with a 
fret saw, and the grooves made with a V 
file. The bearings were wood, the pivots 
were nails. But it indicated enough pos- 
sibilities so that I felt more study was 
warranted. 

The past few months have been full of 
rather rabid experimental work and 
study, as I normally follow other more 
definite and lucrative activities. But I 
believe the results justify some enthusi- 
asm toward a line of study in research 
among youngsters, students and model 
airplane groups who do not think of 
themselves as too intelligent to take up 
such a simple problem. 

We are claiming no results—only the 
beginnings of a new interest in the old- 
est and most efficient flight method of all. 
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Man has tried to evade nature’s method 
of flying and do it his own way, even 
with the rotating wing approach. 

The wheel is an ideal invention for the 
ground and is one of the few things man 
has invented which nature did not bring 
into being because it had never found a 
way to do a good grease job. It can oil 
a ball and socket, or a hinge, but I don’t 
know how nature would oil the hub of a 
wheel or repair a ball bearing if it got 
rheumatism. 

When it comes to the air, however, the 
wheel has no place. 

We put a pr- eller on the airplane 
simply because it was the only way the 
Wright Brothers knew to get thrust—and 
no one else has bothered to change since. 
We have great difficulty in getting the 
center of thrust where it should be. We 
have to stick engines or nacelles and 
nose spinners out on the wings in places 
where they create drag. Nature has just 
the body and the wing; we had to put a 
whole lot of bumps all over the place to 
slow down on progress. 

Also, the weight of the propeller and 
the hub and the adjustment mechanism 
and the controls was all parasitic. We 
already had in the wings themselves 
ready-built strength for the area and 
structure necessary for thrust. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we use it now for thrust when 
we shut off our power to glide into a 
field and give the wing a small angle of 
attack. 

In another case we have tried to use 
the wheel for direct lift—the rotating 
wing—the “hell-a-co-peter,” as Mr. Si- 
korsky calls it, and found that we could 
get direct lift in this way, and by adding 
a lot of trick mechanism could even get 
bad forward flight. 

Of course, the helicopter wing is doing 
300 m.p.h. when it’s standing still, and 
the proper shape of its blade is not far off 
from our flapping wing of Figure 1, ex- 
cept that the structural principle is dif- 
ferent. 

But whether we like it or not, the heli- 
copter rotating wing is a flapping wing 
moving in a circle. 

It has to be hinged. 

When the helicopter is flying forward, 
the blade on one side is going against the 
air at 400 m.p.h., while the same blade on 
the other side of the same rotation has 
only 200 m.p.h. attack speed. As we have 
the same angle of attack on both sides of 
rotation, we have too much lift on the 
approaching side and too little on the 
receding side, so we have to change the 
pitch, reducing the angle of attack on 
the side approaching the air and increas- 
ing the angle of attack on the side going 
backwards. Even then, the blade on the 
one side climbs and on the other side 
drops, so that all blades flap up and down 
as they rotate in their circle. 

In our flapping wing airplane we will 
have to do the same thing, having a 
greater angle of attack on the down 
stroke and a lesser one on the up stroke, 
variable with the speed of the wing 
through the air so that between the flap- 
ping and the speed of forward progress 
you will get constant lift at all times and 
no bobbing up and down. 

But to get back to our experimental 
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apparatus which was shown in Figure 2. 

The reason for the whirling arm type 
of experimental stand was so that for- 
ward speed could be had along with the 
thrust to get the combined effect of 
thrust and lift as encountered in actual 
flight. 

With our limited facilities we had no 
wind tunnel and chose the rotating arm 
type. For direct lift, this is turned with 
the pivot axis horizontal. There were a 
lot of faults in this first apparatus, how- 
ever. 

A few quantitative tests were made on 
various types’ of wings but the power of 
the motor was very small and the string 
belt idea not too hot. The wing flapped 
through intermittent loads-on the belt so 
that it slipped on the down stroke and 
caught up on the. up stroke. Even with 
a spring device to keep the belt load 
constant the readings could not be cor- 
rectly evaluated. It was almost impos- 
sible to tell whether the motor was pull- 
ing its power or merely building up heat 
slipping its belt, although a little resin 
once in a while helped. 

Before finally dropping this particular 
whirling arm, however, the work with 
wings went on to development of what 
I call the “fly-type wing,” with a stiff 
leading edge spar and curved torsional 
spars running back to the trailing edge. 
However, this wing did not give the re- 
sults of the original crude curved stick 
and tissue paper, since the fly’s wing is 
concerned as much or more with lift than 
it is with thrust, and a lot of the wing 
area was not in this mere flapping hinge 
thrust area but just parasite surface. Tip 


angles gave the thrust, and the rest of - 


the area just prevented the wing from 
beating up and down any faster without 
doing any real helpful work, and so there 
began to be some studies for a next step. 

Getting back to the insects themselves, 
in slides we illustrate different types of 
wings used by various insects. In my 
opinion, if we built a flying machine of 
the flapping-wing type it would probably 
be more like the dragonfly illustrated on 
pages 34 and 35—a four-winged affair, 
rather than a house-fly two-wing—since 
the present type of power plants cannot 
depend entirely on power but must have 
sufficient area to support the plane and 
glide to a landing if the engine should 
quit. 

We photographed dragonflies’ wings 
just to check the structure of an insect’s 
wing: the complex nature of the joints, 
the possibilities of effects of changes of 
blood pressure in the tubular spars, the 
structure of the hinge joint and its angle 
at various points of flight. These can only 
be hinted at here. 

The more I studied the dragonfly, the 
more it became apparent that the first 
thing to do was to take one wing and 
weigh what phenomena could actually be 
uncovered. It was not so much a case of 
starting out to solve a problem but ito 
build some apparatus to see a little more 
clearly what the problem was that we 
were trying to solve. 

And let it: again be stated that this 
paper draws no conclusions, but outlines 
a new field of research that is open for 
those who want to get in on the ground 





FLYING 
floor of something which, in my opinion, 
has great future developments in store. 


With my mind- more or less on the: 


flapping variety of thrust accomplish- 
ment, there still was the insistent pub- 
licity and excitement regarding helicop- 
ters." But suddenly the thought came, 
“what is the difference between whirling 





one blfMie in a complete circle, like the. 


helicopter, or two blades in a half circle? 
Suppose the helicopter, instead of rotat- 
ing the wing, had two blades on opposite 
sides and moved each one in a half circle. 
That would accomplish the same end, but 
the -very thought of.having to reverse 
these blades at each end of the stroke a 





FLIGHT CURIO— 





STABILIZER DIHEDRAL 


Y INCREASING dihedral in the 

stabilizers of some military planes, 
engineers discovered that directional 
stability is improved and tail flutters 
resulting from turbulences kicked up 
by propellers are minimized. And 
tests have shown that the added up- 
tilt has the effect of increasing the 
vertical fin area. 

Among the planes having high 
dihedral tail surfaces are the Mar- 
tin Marauder with an 8° tilt; Martin 
Mars, 14°; Douglas Havoc, 10°. 











couple of hundred times a minute gives a 
structural man the jitters. 

However, the problem is not as bad as 
it seems. The two blades from opposite 
sides come together at the end of the 
stroke if you want to make a complete 
half circle, so that between these two 
wings can be built up an air pressure, 
an impact for an extra amount of strength 
at the end of each stroke, using up the 
inertia and taking it off at the end of 
each stroke. 

This is what you hear when birds take 
off suddenly in a steep climb and the 
wings hii each other at the top and bot- 
tom of each stroke. 

A little later I saw-an insect, later iden- 
tified (hearsay only) as an “ant lion,” 
buzzing up and down a window pane try- 
ing to get out. The angle of the body 
of the insect was about 30 per cent from 
the vertical but the wings were vibrating 
on a horizontal plane fore and aft exact- 
ly in the way I visualized the helicopter. 
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On studying different insects, it became 
obvious that this was its method of flight 
for vertical support. A new type of mo- 
tion of the wing became obvious. When 
a wing merely flaps up and down from 
a central supporting hinge there is plenty 
of thrust at the wing tips, just through 
the flexibility of the wing, to give you all 
the forward flight thrust necessary. As 
stated before, there was a lot of unused 
thrust area with the fly model type of 
wing. But when the wing moved forward 
this became merely supporting surface, 
with the plane getting the thrust and 
the rest of the wing furnishing the lift. 

The wing was nothing but a fan. Im- 
agine an ordinary palm-leaf fan held in 
your hand. When you twist your wrist 
the fan makes an arc with the handle 
running through its center of pressure 
so that this fan forces the air out direct- 
ly away from the handle. 

If a bird’s wing were constructed on 
that basis it would merely thrust air out 
in both directions on both sides and noth- 
ing would go to the rear. But in the old 
days there were other types of fans used, 
where the fan handle was g the lead- 
ing edge and the blade waSShaped more 
like a hatchet. When this fan was waved 
up and down like the ordinary palm-leaf 
fan, the handle was also twisted. 

As a matter of fact, even when you 
naturally use a palm-leaf fan you don’t 
hold the handle at right angles to your 
twisting arm but at about 45°, so that 
there are two distinct radii of flapping in 
the wing: one from the root to the tip, 
and another simultaneous from the front 
spar to the trailing edge. When this dou- 
ble motion comes in the entire fan is 
active and the entire wing thrusts. 

If we now take the fly-type wing, which 
could only give thrust around the tip in 
horizontal flight and horizontal flapping, 
and get the wing to flap in two direc- 
tions, then the entire area becomes lifting 
surface, the entire wing a vertical lift 
propeller, and we have a new imposing 
increase of lift with the same surface 
when we want to spend it all for powe1 
lift and not for horizontal speed. 

And so the “ant lion” and other insects 
have their wings pivoted in such a way 
that the trailing edge moves around the 
leading edge as a pivot as the wing flaps 
up and, down. Through large arcs of 
operation, the wing actually does become 
a helicopter; in effect, two full connect- 
ing half circles of thrust. Then, after the 
insect is off the ground and in flight, am- 
plitude decreases, the wing tips do more 
of the thrust work, the wing does more 
of the lift from the speed of progress, and 
we have a machine very efficient in hori- 
zontal speed—impossible in the helicop- 
ter. 

In other words, with the flapping wing 
you have the possibility of helicopter 
take-offs and better-than-airplane for- 
ward speeds. Also, full engine power and 
flywheel effort can be used for hovering, 
landings, and vertical descents, after we 
learn more about what the wing does 
The principle is there, and all the rest is 
accomplished except the engineering. The 
different shape of the ant lion’s two 
wings, shown in Figure 2, indicates that 

this particular insect was undoubtedly de- 
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at all times. 


TOPS THE FIELD 


PERFORMANCE 


“OPERATION and ECONOMY 


SPEED—SILVAIRE has it! With a coulsttle speed of over 100 
miles per hour, it lands slowly and takes off easily on the smallest 


SAFETY—SILVAIRE'S exclusive. safety zone cabin puts the great- 
est strength in the cabin area. All-metal airline construction 
throughout, plus the safety zone cabin, gives maximum protection 


PERFORMANCE — it's tops. With the highest performance of any 
65 horsepower personal plane, SILVAIRE has the “feel” of a 
heavier plane. Capable of performing advanced aerobatic maneu- 


vers, SILVAIRE handles smooth as silk. Ideal for training because 
greater speed gives more instruction time per flying hour and gives 
the advantage of side-by-side instruction. 


ca 


dream. 





omy of operation, 


ECONOMY—The only all-metal airplane with 65 horsepower 
economy, it costs no more per ground mile than a medium-priced 


gallon of gas. All-metal construction 


means lower maintenance costs, less depreciation, no recovering 
jobs and lasting beauty. Priced at less than $3,000. 

Also available — the 85 horsepower SILVAIRE DELUXE — for 
those who desire extra advantages in comfort, beauty, design and 
utility. Its gleaming all-metal beauty, luxurious appointments, econ- 
greater speed and longer range make it a pilot's 








ALL-METAL WING 


Gives 5 to 8 mph greater speed—stressed for 
more than 6 G's in normal flight. Lasts a life- 
time, never needs recovering, easy to keep 
clean, flashingly beautiful. 





STRONG WIDE LANDING GEAR 


Specially designed tubulor steel with stoinless 
steel tie-rods that withstand loads of 14,000 Ibs. 
Cantilever knee-action landing geor with hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers makes landings gentle ond 
easy. 





COMFORT, UTILITY PLUS 
AIRLINE-TYPE APPOINTMENTS 
Wide, smartly upholstered seats placed for .om- 
fort and leg room. Large baggage compartment 
—controls and instruments in simplified instru- 
ment panel handy and ready for instant use. 











SAFETY ZONE CABIN 


Strongest structural members frame cabin area, 
giving extreme strength—an exclusive SILVAIRE 
feature. 














FULL SWIVEL TAIL WHEEL 


Full swivel steerable tail wheel permits safe, 
easy handling of ship on take-off runs, landings 
or on ground. Steel tail wheel spring designed 
for heavy duty. 





FULL VISION WINDSHIELD WITH 
SAFETY BRACE 


Full vision clear plexiglass windshield with sofety 
brace. Wide plexiglass door window on each side, 
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and overhead skylight gives ample vision. 
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signed largely for hovering flight as can be seen in the illustra. 
tion on page 35. 

4nd now came the building of some slightly better apparatus 
.to try the next step! 

This time a little larger motor—a worn out vacuum cleaner 
unit—was chosen as a power plant. 

The “gefloppter” arm was made almost the same as the first 
one, except that now a shaft-drive ran along the top of the 
spar out to the long end of the beam. Here there was a gear 
reduction from a pinion on the end of this high-speed drive 
to a large-sized gear below. On the side of this was a crank 
from which the connecting rod ran up to the pivoted wing 
above, as shown on page 35. 

I have tried to show in rather complete detail the construc- 
tion of this apparatus, since if others are going to follow these 
experiments and we are to get any comparative data at all, the 
standardization of the approach should be of definite advantage. 
Since this is very easy to build, it might be a good place for 
different schools and laboratories to start. At any rate, this 
geflopigator is an intensely interesting piece of apparatus to 
which you can fit different types of wings. This latter whirling 
arm was built about a year ago in my own shop. 

The first wing was made of pine, string, and tissue paper, 
with some liquid glue and shoe thread. This first wing lasted 
about a minute then went all to pieces. 

This was the first idea of what stresses I would have to take 
care of. From cut and try, I began to develop the technique 
of small wing building. 

The first one to astonish me was “46-A,” constructed with 
spruce spar, split, not cut, from a piece of spruce and shaped 
as shown. The tips of all spars were made of bamboo fastened 
with glue and thread on the trailing tips of the spruce spar, 
Various materials were used for covering: tissue paper, tracing 
paper, gold beaters skin, saran, cellophane, and much difficulty 
was met in getting smooth surfaces and even tension through- 
out the wing, something not yet solved. ; 

But the few figures of what happened when the current was 
turned on to the new whirling arm with the 46-A wing showed 
that we had discovered something well worth pursuing. 

A great deal of study needs to be done with a strobotac and 
highspeed photography, not only on the insects themselves but 
on the apparatus that is built up to see what it is actually doing, 
rather than having to guess at it. 

For the first year, this experimental work was a sort of bird- 
shot series of tests; more or less empirical searching in all 
directions for the best approach to the problem. The final con- 
centration was on the so-called “fly-type” wing, in an attempt 
to design rather than just cutting a few sticks and paper. 

Apparatus is now built for testing the various components 
before they are assembled into the wing proper: First, the de- 
flection of each spar under a given weight to standardize the 
different experiments; second, flying wings of different stiffness 
fore and aft, and from root to tip, to see by tests and stro- 
botac operations just what these changes gave in thrust and lift. 

In the fly-type wing there is great chance for a combination 
of airplane and direct lift effect: this insect wing is primarily 
a direct lift design, with the wings operating more or less 
horizontally most of the time. 

Another item of great interest in the insects is the method 
and angle of wing attachment of various insects. 

The ant lion has wings that are set on the body at almost a 
45° angle fore and aft, but with an entrant angle in vertical 
plane view. This combination of angles fastening the wing to 
the body give the wing its distinct double-flapping character- 
istics without added mechanism—a sttdy in direct lift. 

By another year, enough definite material should be avail- 
able so that one can begin to build double-flapping pieces of 
apparatus under greater power and with some réal stress 
analysis involved in wings, so that one can at least accomplish 
control and stability preliminary to flight, and obtain thrust 
characteristics on a model suspended with wires with a parallel 
ruler effect so that some of the definite control problems that 
will come in when flight is attempted might be approached. 

It might even be possible to build a single-runner sled for 
the ice with flapping wings, which will keep it balanced and 
also steer, to enable the inventor to get a little skill before 
going too far with actual take-off experiments, which are still 
many years off. 

And so I respectfully submit the newest and oldest approach 
to the flight problem. END 
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Pylon Polishers 


(Continued from page 50) 


put his acrobatic skill to good financial 
use. With $1,250 he purchased a surplus 
Lightning intending to work up a stunt 
routine for air shows. 

From his engineering associates at 
Lockheed, he obtained advice in strip- 
ping the plane and modifying it for acro- 
batics. 

His first public demonstration was at 
an aerial show staged by the Los Angeles 
Examiner. He worked out a crowd-thrill- 
ing routine of double Immelmans, Cuban 
eights, inverted flight, inverted rolls from 


approach and landing. 
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FLYING 
100 feet off the ground with one engine 
feathered, a vertical dive from 12,000 feet 
at an indicated 525 m.p.h. and a vertical 
zoom, a vertical dive with both engines 
dead, low rolls, a dead-stick landing, and 
a final bow to the grandstand by sudden 
braking, which bowed the Lightning’s 
nose and raised the twin tail. 

He stole the show. So enthusiastic was 
the public’s reception that Tony was 
asked to repeat his stunts at the Cleve- 
land National Air Races. 

Tony made a big discovery at the Los 
Angeles event: his Lightning was a lot 
faster than he had believed possible. This 
unexpected speed began to bother him. 
Maybe he should enter the Thompson 
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But then again, he knew 


Trophy Race. 
his plane was hopelessly outclassed by 
other crafts already entered. What chance 


would he have? Still, there was that 
newly discovered extra speed. ... 

His dilemma was decided mainly by his 
superstition over the numeral “3.” If he 
entered the 1946 event, it would be his 
third time in the Thompson. The first 
time he cracked up. The second time he 
placed second. Who knew what would 
happen the third time? 

His close friends also helped. They in- 
cluded Glenn Fulkerson, Bob Brown, 
Ralph Conover, Charles Christman, Glenn 
Holman, Bill Jones, Bob Spohn, Frank 
Harvey, Gus Giesler, George Yates, Ro- 
bert Rogers, Maynard Guilford, John 
Shearer, Harry Hansen, Wayne McNamee, 
Harold Krenn, Herman “Fish” Salmon, 
William Spruer and Robert Miller—all 
able Lightning experts. They told Tony 
that if he would enter they would all 
take vacations or leaves-of-absence and 
drive to Cleveland to help him. 

The clincher came when one of them 
brought up this idea: the 12 fastest planes 
will qualify for the Thompson. The next 
12 will be eligible for the consolation 
event, the 240-mile Sohio race. So, they 
counselled Tony, if you don’t qualify for 
the Thompson you'll stand a good chance 
of winning first place in the Sohio and 
the $8,000 prize money. 

LeVier knew that he hadn’t much 
chance in the Thompsen against faster 
Mustangs, souped-up Airacobras, King- 
cobras, Corsairs, and others. With in- 
creased r.p.m.’s and manifold pressure, 
his engines could develop at best 1,700 
h.p. each against the 2,000 to 2,200 h.p. 
competing planes would develop. Fur- 
ther, his plane was stock and the turbos 
had been removed for stunting. But he 
was not going to Cleveland for nothing. 
He would enter the Sohio after his acro- 
batic exhibitions. 

Tony’s party went in four automobiles 
and a trailer—the trailer carting every- 
thing that might be needed. LeVier flew 
in ahead and managed to rent two homes, 
both close to the field, thus saving a long 
drive to the airport from Cleveland. 

While he and his crew were preparing 
the shining red plane for aerobatics, race 
officials and Thompson entrants asked 
LeVier if he would check the speed 
course for them. Qualifying already had 
been postponed two days because of poor 
marking around the pylons. To this Le- 
Vier agreed. 

It was during this run that Tony found 
that his Lightning could get up to nearly 
390 m.p.h. on the straightaway! 

“That’s impossible!” Tony tried to con- 
vince himself. “It can’t be true.” 

But it was. After reporting on condi- 
tions of the course to the other pilots and 

officials, LeVier told his cronies of his 
amazing speed. They, too, were skeptical. 
However, LeVier made a secret run just 
for their benefit and was clocked from 
the ground at 379 m.p.h. That night there 
was a big huddle of the LeVier contin- 
gent. What should he do? Try to qualify 
for the Thompson? Or hold back and be 
sure of getting an even break with planes 
of more equal speeds in the Sohio? 
“We came 2,000 miles to Cleveland,” 
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To an ant—“up” is a grasshopper’s 
knee. To a giraffe—a succulent tree-top 
shoot. If you know your Bell Helicopter, 
too, anywhere above the ground is 
“up,” as this ship walks gently on air. 


It flies low to spray or dust an or- 
chard. Close to a power-line, it stands 
in midair while a supervisor inspects. 
It dusts crops below the level of the 
barn roof .. . it pauses to drop off a 
package . . . it cruises slowly over a 


fire while a newsman takes the picture. 
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FLYING 





And the quick way to count a herd of 
cattle is by heliconter. 

How does the Bell Helicopter fly low 
with safety? It can fly low safely be- 
cause it can rise straight up to avoid 
an obstruction, or stop still, or back up. 
It can inch along at 1 mile an hour. 
And from lowest altitudes the helicopter 
can go straight down slowly to a spot 
hardly larger than the span of its rotors. 

These are some of the practical rea- 
sons The Modern Magic Carpet* does 
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so many jobs with down-to-earth skill. 
Add a steady ride, speeds to 100 mph, 
and a cruising range of over 200 miles. 
The sum of these is new profitable flight 
for government services, business, and 
agriculture. 


Bell is now producing helicopters 
and schooling pilots to fly them. To 
find out how the Bell Helicopter can 
work efficiently for you, write Helicopter 
Division, Bell Aircraft Corporation, P.O. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for U. S. Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


with a, handy 
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fly it! 


YOUR ENTIRE ROUTE on one 


roll map 


- complete with 


mileage and magnetic courses 

already computed for you... 
READY TO FLY. 

No need to spend hours plot- 

ting each leg of a crosscountry 


route. Just 


get into your plane 


and fly with your handy Rol- 
aire. A twist of the knob unrolls 
your map as you go. Holds up 
to 22 ft. of maps, for complete 
territory coverage. 


e FOR ANY KIND OF MAP... 


Sectional, 


World Air, D.F. 


Route Charts, Planning. 


e DISTANCES, 


COURSES 


MAGNETIC 


between principal 


airports and cities, shown on 
NAVTABS at end of each route. 
Mileage scales on edge of case. 


e@ TREATED PLASTIC FACE FOR 
PENCIL COMPUTATIONS. 





— 


12”x10”"x1 2” 
37 oz. with maps 
ASK YOUR AIRCRAFT SUPPLY 


DEALER 


@ EASY LOADING and un- 
loading of maps. Internal 
light, rheostat controlled 
for night flying 


@ MAKE YOUR OWN MAP 


ROLLS. Send for list of 
41 Standard Map Rolls,or 
Maps made to your oraer 
at cost plus $2. 


OR ORDER DIRECT. —— 


$17.95 











ROLAIRE ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
2500 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














(C Please send full information on ROLAIRE 
MAP CASE. 

(1 Send___ROLAIRE MAP CASES @ $14.95. 

(J Send___ROLAIRE MAP CASES with Lights 
@ $17.95 

0 Send list of 41 Standard Map Rolls 

Name 

Address 

City Zone. State 

(AIRPORT & SUPPLY DEALERS’ INQUIRIES 


INVITED. 


Use 


letterhead). 


your 
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FLYING 


| Glenn Fulkerson spoke up. “I’m in favor 





of seeing you open that thing up and 
qualify for the Thompson—then get in it, 
win, lose or draw.” 

That was the consensus and LeVier 
qualified officially the next day at 376 
m.p.h. All along the course during that 
run Tony couldn’t figure out how he was 
getting that much speed. “Something 
must be haywire,” he thought. 

His main fears were Alvin “Tex” 
Johnston, who turned out to be first place 
winner; Jack Woolams, Bell Aircraft’s 
chief test pilot, killed in his racer a few 
days before the race—both of whom 
qualified in Airacobras at 406 and 397 
m.p.h. respectively—Charles Tucker in a 
clipped winged Airacobra, George Welch, 
Bob Swanson, and others in Mustangs. 

After his final stunt show on Sunday, 
the day before the Thompson, LeVier 
turned the plane over to his voluntary 
crew to prepare it for the race. He and 
Mrs. LeVier went out that night and re- 
turned at midnight to find the house 
empty. About 5 a.m., the crew awakened 
him with bad news. 

The fuel system in the Lightning had 
gone bad. One special fuel transfer pump 
had been left back in Burbank and it was 
too late to have it air expressed in time 
for the race. They had tried to devise a 
new system and they thought they had 
figured one out. But they were worried. 
Maybe you can’t race, they told LeVier. 
But after a few short hours of sleep and 
then hours more of frantic labor they 
had the system functioning perfectly— 
just two hours before starting time. 

During this time, however, one of their 
main secrets was exposed to the view of 
other entrants. 

Herman “Fish” Salmon, another Lock- 
heed test pilot of Lightning spin fame and 
a close friend of Tony’s had suggested the 
use of Scotch tape to cover seams, caps, 
dive flap apertures, rivets, etc., to make 
the plane faster and cleaner aerodynam- 
ically. 

Equipped with rolls of scotch cello- 
phane tape, Tony’s helpers were apply- 
ing it when several other pilots mozied 
over and immediately caught on. They 
began to beg Fulkerson for enough tape 
for their own planes. His philosophic 
reply was: 

“Look, guys. If it were an airplane part 
you needed, or something which was 
necessary to keep you in the race, we’d 
be glad to let you have it. But we kinda 
figure this tape idea is a speed secret all 
our own. You know, we'd feel a bit un- 
happy—to put it mildly—if we’d share 
our tape with you, and then have you 
beat us out in the race by a hundred 
yards or so. You probably wouldn’t feel 
too good, either. The answer is ‘defi- 
nitely no’.” 

Then began a wild scurry over all 
Cleveland for 10-cent rolls of tape. Most 
of the pilots were too late and what lit- 
tle tape they could obtain was of small 
help. 

Thirty minutes before the start of the 
race, Tony was on the line. His lucky 
number “3” was almost charmingly over- 


done. His wife had given him three 
kisses. And he carried three goodluck 
pieces. 


LeVier was in fourth position from the 
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pole on the starting line. At five minutes 
before take-off a red flag went up; at one 
minute to go a white flag went up. Ex- 
actly at 4 p.m., it came down and the 
race was on. But at that time LeVier 
was looking at his watch, counting the 
seconds. He jerked his head up when the 
three inside planes roared to a start. 

He was only open to half power, but 
rammed the throttles forward in an at- 
tempt to catch up with the other planes, 
At the home pylon he was in third posi- 
tion. 

George Welch and Johnston were out 
in front of him but five miles down the 
first. leg LeVier passed Welch, whose en- 
gine was smoking. On the next turn he 
ran into difficulty when he couldn’t find 
the exact marking for the pylon and 
turned wide. This altered positions con- 
siderably, as several others overshot the 
mark, but soon after Tony was back in 
second place, trailing Johnston. 

“I then settled down to a nice, easy 
race,” he relates. In front of him he had 
10 tape tabs. On each one he had printed 
cockpit procedure he was to perform dur- 
ing each lap. This mainly consisted of 
fuel valve changing sequence. On the 
third lap he passed Tucker and waved a 
“Tough Luck Charley” salute. Tucker’s 
gear was stuck in the down position, caus- 
ing his retirement from the race. 

As the race progressed, LeVier kept 
getting closer and closer to the pylons on 
turns. He found himself pulling from 
21% to three “G’s” on each turn, although 
his preflight plans were not to pull more 
than two because this was found to be the 
optimum for faster speed. The race was 
rugged. The air was rough and his G-suit 
was inflated almost constantly. On sev- 
eral fast laps, when he crept up notice- 
ably on Johnston, he was indicating close 
to 390 m.p.h. on the straightaways. 

After the race, both Johnston and Le- 
Vier went one extra lap, neither quite 
sure that the checkered flag had been 
waved. When LeVier started to land he 
hit the flap lever, forgetting for a mo- 
ment that the flaps had been taped up. 
He later found that the tape was so 
strong that the left outboard flap re- 
mained sealed, although all the cables and 
pulley brackets were pulled out. 

“Boy, was my gang a happy one when 
I landed!” Tony exclaims. 

He then told them that he had set his 
mind on flying the race low and easing 
into the pylons a mile away, making 60° 
banked turns, which were executed per- 
fectly because his counter-rotating pro- 
pellers provided no torque problem. He 
said he had flown at 3,150 r.p.m. and 64 
inches of mercury, using 130 octane and 
grade 160 fuel. Some of the others, how- 
ever, were using from 85 to 90 inches of 
mercury. 

“I made several fervent prayers to keep 
going during the race, and I guess I’ve 
been living right, because they were an- 
swered,” Tony confided. “We had a lot 
of good breaks while the others were 
having bad ones.” 

He flew Fulkerson back to Los Angeles 
piggy-back in the red money-winner. Ful- 
kerson tells how every so often LeVier 
would lean forward, pat the top of the 
instrument panel and praise: 


“Whatta plane! Whatta plane!” sn 
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ARC Type 11 Ai 


ARC specialists have been making 
prototype installations at their own 
airport at Boonton in an increasing 
number of thc new types of small 
aircraft. 

Information gained in these in- 
stallations is passed along to ARC 
dealers, who are especially selected 
for their understanding and skill in 
handling aircraft communication 
problems. 

In the Type 11, ARC brings you 


not just another radio, but an engi- 


rereft Radio Comm 
typifies the adapt 


FLYING 


ynication Syste 


ability of ARC 


neered communication system you 
can depend on for increae~d safety 
in flight. It is delivered to you as 
a complete working installation in 
your aircraft — no further items to 
buy, no further adjustments to be 
made — and the ARC guarantee as- 
sures you of continuation of the 
original high performance. 
Write to address below for com- 
plete information and specifications 
on the ARC Type 11 Aircraft Com- 


munication System. 


m in the Ercoupe 
equipment in va 


rious installations 
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FOR LARGER AIRCRAFT 


Installations recently made irl 
Lockheed, twin-engine Beech 
and DC-3 aircraft demonstrate 
the utility of the Type 11 Sys- 
tem as supplemental or stand- 
by facilities in large aircraft. A 
request has been made for the 
CAA Approved Type Certifi- 
, = for this equipment 
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AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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The uppers are waterproof elk...for greater 
hunting, fishing and general outdoor utility. 
That’s the only difference between these 
boots and the famous rugged and comfort- 












able Paratrooper Jump 


Corcoran during the war. 
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All sizes 
4-13% 
All widths 





i Il these 
other boot gives you @ 
a EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


@ Made of soft, pliable elk with extra heavy oil water- 
proofing. 

@ Full 10 inc 

@ Balanced construc 

@ Special heel and t 


Counter, box toe 4 
” is made of steel. 
einforcing tape 0 
od pon to and assures good snug fit. aati 
@ Middle sole is lonsher at ouseeet pnt - 
i to mi j 
cap is rotor chrough to insole to prevent ripping © 


i imum 
i rubber heel gives maxt 
” Special aces and reduces hazard of tripping- 


ONLY 


$@87 


Plus 
Postage 


Postage ontyis C.0.D. 


CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check (_] Money Order [[] for $9.87 is enclosed. 
I will pay postage C.O. D. 


ight gives proper support 
ase rh gives ideal walking comfort. 
oe construction prevents —_ 
nd bottom filler all leather. Shan 


n sides of instep prevents 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots are not govern- 
ment surplus stock. We can 
offer them at this unusual low 
price only by selling direct 
to you. Money back if not 
satisfied on receiving them. 
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Size and width of Shoe 
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The Mad Cats 


(Continued from page 44) 


across the Strait. And it was those sting- 
ers that gave the Catalinas on which they 
were installed the name “MAD Cats.” 
That word “MAD” in the title is made 
up of the initial letters of the stinger’s 
official tag—Magnetic Airborne Detector. 
The idea for such a device was born back 
in World War I, when a sharp-eyed pilot 
on a coastal patrol flight observed that 


| his compass was deflected by a sub- 


merged submarine. Enormously refined, 
the idea culminated in MAD equipment. 
The scientist will tell you MAD consists 
of “an extremely sensitive magnetometer 
which measures the anomolies in the 
earth’s field.” To the average man it is 
simply a remarkably ingenious device 
which warns an airplane pilot when there 
is a submarine in the vicinity and re- 
cords a signal when his plane is directly 
over the submerged craft. 

Patrol Squadron 63 was the only Navy 
air unit that was completely equipped 
with MAD during the war. With it that 


| one squadron set up an aerial fence 
| across the Strait of Gibraltar (during 
| January, 1944) that blocked entrance of 


| tection against U-boats. 
| dozen of them had made their way 





enemy subs and made the Mediterranean 
an “Allied lake.” 

To understand why the Mad Cats were 
so effective at the Strait, one must pic- 
ture the situation there (see map on page 
44). Europe and Africa are only eight 
miles apart at its narrowest point. There, 
from the mighty Rock of Gibraltar, the 
British have dominated the entrance to 
the Mediterranean for 240 years. 

But the bristling “rock” was little pro- 
At least three 


through the Strait by January of 1940. 
And their improving “daylight-sub- 
merged” technique promised an ever- 
growing submarine fleet and a constant 
menace to Allied supply lines to Mediter- 
ranean fronts. 

Then Squadron 63 arrived at Port Ly- 
autey in nearby French Morocco with a 
plan for “fencing the Strait.” Two Mad 
Cats were to shuttle back and forth across 
the Strait’s deep-water channel (which 
the subs had to use) at its narrowest 
point outside the three-mile limit. Flight 
pattern was to be shaped like a race track 
at altitudes of from 50 to 100 feet—the 
nearer the water, the greater the depth 
range of the detector. In theory, a Mad 
Cat was to pass over every point in the 
pattern every few minutes and no U-boat 
could pass through that area without be- 
ing detected and subjected to lethal at- 
tack by rocket bombs. 

Those bombs are a story in themselves. 
The conventional bomb dropped from a 
plane does not go straight down. It con- 
tinues ahead in ratio to the speed of the 
plane, striking the surface a considerable 
distance ahead of the spot over which it 
was released. Use of MAD detection re- 
quired that bombs go straight down, how- 
ever. The solution was to couple rocket 
motors to 65-pound bombs filled with Tor- 
pex (a new explosive more powerful than 
T.N.T.) so that they would fire backwards 
off the wings at 100 knots, the speed of 
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the Cats. With 15 bombs to each wing, 
the 30 units were released electrically by 
the MAD to cover a wide pattern. fach 
had a contact nose fuse, and only one had 
to touch the pressure hull of a submarine 
to crush it like an egg shell. 

The aerial “fence” at Gibraltar was put 
into operation on January 23, 1944, but a 
full month was to pass before the first 
victim, the U-761, entered the trap. On 
that day two “Mad Cats” had been mak- 
ing their patrols along the “fence” since 
early dawn. Plane No. 15 was commanded 
by Lieut. (j.g.) T. R. Woolley, and Lieut. 
(j-g.) H. J. Baker commanded No. 14. 

Suddenly the first signal was picked up 
by the MAD in Woolley’s plane, and he 
quickly swung out of his course. Baker 
flew No. 14 over to join in the tracking. 

And then one of those maddening 
things happened which make war what 
Sherman called it. Two British destroy- 
ers, the Wishart and the Anthony, patrol- 
ing the eastern entrance to the Strait, 
noticed the unusual activity on the part 
of the planes, and steamed over to in- 
vestigate. They blithely knifed their way 
in, forced the planes out of their low-alti- 
tude patterns and disrupted the search. 

“Turrets from Navy 14,” screamed 
Baker into his microphone. “Stay out of 
the area until we signal you. Dammit, 
we've got a contact!” ; 

But the destroyers had done their dam- 
age; the contact was lost. An hour passed 
before the planes picked up the sub again, 
This time they were taking no chances. 
On his next turn, Woolley went in for the 
kill. Then Baker made his attack with 30 
more 65-pound chunks of Torpex. 

The planes continued to circle, their 
crews watching with solemn awe as the 
bow of the U-boat broke the surface, the 
conning tower opened and real live Ger- 
mans appeared and began to throw them- 
selves into the water. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion 
in the U-761 as the scuttling charges went 
off, and it slid back beneath the waves 
for the last time. As the Wishart picked 
up the survivors, including Von Geider, 
a circular froth of bubbles was all that 
marked the death of the U-boat. 

One important lesson had been learned 
in that first attack. The interference of 
the British destroyers which almost lost 
the sub for us resulted in the skippers of 
British patrol vessels in the Strait being 
ordered to Port Lyautey for a _ brief 
schooling in MAD tactics. The officers of 
the Royal Navy learned that surface ves- 
sels actually can be in the way of planes 

circling at 50 feet of altitude. 

Squadron 63 had its next big chance on 
March 16 when intelligence reports 
pointed to the probability that another 
sub had come down from the French 
Biscay ports and would attempt to run 
the Strait that day. ‘ 

Dawn found two “Mad Cats” already in 
the air beginning their routine circuit, 
while a third “Mad Cat” took off to fly a 
reinforcement barrier at the eastern out- 
let to the Strait. The attempted break- 
through was discovered just before 9 a.m. 
But before the planes could attack, a Free 
French submarine, escorted by a French 
sloop, sailed to the area, en route to 
Gibraltar from Casablanca. Mad Cat 
crews proceeded to make radio waves hot 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Sticking valves = are often traced to lead deposits 


——4 








When brakes of even a light airplane are applied, friction shoots 
temperatures to high levels. A grease not built for such heat, 
melts, runs out on brakes and wheels. To assure complete protec- 
tion under top temperatures, be sure your plane’s wheel bearings 
get RPM Aviation Grease No. 2. It’s built to stand high temper- 
atures, therefore it won’t melt and run over brakes, neither will 
it congeal at low temperatures and lock wheels. RPM Aviation 
Grease No. 2 was especially designed in Standard of California 


laboratories to meet aircraft problems. 


Sticking and burnt valves in personal plane engines not de- 
signed for leaded fuels, are often traced to lead deposits caused 
by using gasoline which has been fortified with tetraethyl lead 
to boost octane rating. To eliminate this danger, Standard of 
California provides an unleaded 80-octane Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline. A high proportion of “alkylates” (blending agents used 
in fighter plane fuel) are used instead of tetraethyl lead to achieve 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline’s high-octane rating. 





Flight school finds new oil doubles overhaul interval 
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CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are good at airports 
throughout the United States and Canada. Ask your 
Standard Airport Dealer in the West... or write to 
Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, 
San Francisco 20, California. 


John Schwaner of Sacramento Sky Ranch writes: “Last year we 
experienced considerable ring and valve sticking when using a 
popular uncompounded oil in our 65 hp. training airplanes. We 
then ran careful flight comparison between the above oil and 
RPM Aviation Oil. We experienced valve and ring sticking be- 
tween 300 and 400 hours in the engines operating on the uncom- 
pounded oil, while the engines on RPM Aviation Oil ran more 
than 700 hours with excellent results.” 
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A New Achievement In Air To Ground Communications 


The DUO-COMM is a new, safer two-way com- 


munication aid that combines headset and micro- 1. 


phone into one compact unit. It enables the pilot 


to conduct two-way communication while keeping 


to 


both hands on flight and engine controls during 
taxiing, take-off and landing. It does not obstruct 
vision. A quick flip of the wrist elevates the micro- 
phone to overhead position or lowers it for instant 


use. The components are built to rigid military 


specifications. For better, safer flying —specify 
DUO-COMM. 


FLIGHT RESEARCH ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ADDRESS MAIL: P. O. BOX 1-F, RICHMOND 1] 


Byrd Airport. Richmond, Virginia .- 


HERE’S SAFE, 
COMFORTABLE 
GLARE 
PROTECTION 











Ray-Ban filters out infra-red, ultra- 
violet, and glare, transmits light useful 
for seeing. 


Ray-Ban is the cool, comfortable sun 
glass scientifically designed to pro- 
tect your eyes. Preferred by Army and 
Navy flyers, airline pilots, and cham- 
pions in many sports, it’s the safe, 
easy-on-the-eyes protection for your 
outdoor hours. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 280 Lowell St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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DUO-COMM includes: 


A.A.F. Standard 600 ohm impedance 
headset with soft rubber ear cushions 
—matches all aircraft receivers. 


. Navy-type differential microphone. 


3. DUO-COMM push-to-talk switch for 


wheel or stick installation. 


. Complete equipment for installation 


in any type airplane. 


WRITE FOR PRICE AND ILLUS. 
TRATED PAMPHLET TODAY. 





VIRGINIA 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


a ye ” 
ats. , 
SUN GLASSES 





You can buy Ray-Bans ground to your own prescription—ask your optometrist, ophthalmologist, or optician, 
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with carefully chosen invective. But the 
| sloop and sub continued unperturbed 
through the strait. 

| It was a half hour before the pilots 
| could pick up their quarry again. Then, 
with its course and speed established, 
they went in for the attack. Swirls in 
the water and explosions heard in the 
hydrophones of British frigates nearby 
indicated that hits had been made. The 
| frigates came in on Mad Cat call and gave 
| the coup de grace to the stricken sub. It 
never got to the surface. Oil came up, 
splintered wood, even bits of human flesh, 
but the U-boat became the crew’s coffin. 

Nazis were desperate in May of 1944 
| as the war of nerves mounted before the 

impending invasion. For months they had 
| been blocked from sending a U-boat into 
| the Mediterranean. And those already in- 
| side had been picked off one by one, or 

had holed up in Toulon or Marseilles, un- 
| able to get back to their pens for repairs 
or overhaul, With an invasion about to 
strike, the Nazis planned a new tech- 
| nique for slipping through the Strait. 
| On May 15, two Spanish fishing vessels 

(called parejas) entered the Strait just off 

| Point Malabata, steering a straight course 

which kept them just inside the deep 
| water. The planes flew over to investigate, 
| the pilots only mildly suspicious until one 
| of them picked up a strong signal on the 
| port beam of the parejas. The Nazis were 
| trying to slip a U-boat in under the 
| parejas. 

Both planes immediately proceeded to 
|track their game, swooping over and 
| around the fishing boats as they scurried 
| desperately to shallow water. The signal 
was strong now toward the channel, so 
the Cats went in for the attack and were 
rewarded with freshly splintered wood 
bobbing to the surface. 

That was not evidence enough for the 
pilots, and the familiar call for surface 
support went out over the short wave. 
Patrol vessels came in with hedgehog 
rockets firing and worked over the posi- 
tion marked by the planes. More debris 
came flushing to the surface, including an 
oil slick which widened and drifted down 
through the Strait. By morning it was 
12 miles long. The Nazi trick had failed. 

That’s enough to indicate the sort of 
thing that comprised the Mad Cat stint 
until, on August 9, the Western Task 





Force struck at St. Tropez and the Rivi- 
era beaches. Battleships, cruisers, carriers 


{and destroyers steamed to the French 


coast and supported thousands of landing 


craft as they disgorged an invading army. 
| Thanks to the “Mad Cats” not a single 


ship in that great invasion fleet was even 
attacked by a U-boat. 

Patrol Squadron 63 continued to do its 
job until the end of the war. The Gibral- 
tar fence was maintained until V-E Day, 
while in January, 1945, a detachment 
from 63 set up a similar aerial barrier in 
the English Channel. There, still one 
more sub was blasted to destruction. As 
a fitting conclusion to their tour of duty, 
one of the Mad Cats accepted the sur- 
render of a U-boat off the Strait, and 
the pilots had their first chance to in- 
spect at first hand the quarry they had 
hunted with typical American ingenuity, 
perseverance and with such a full meas- 





ure of success. END 
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Aviation’s Best 


Sellers 


(Continued from page 28) 


the flyer most desires to see—forests, 
good landing spots, routes and obstruc- 
tions. These complaints were relayed to 
both CAA and Coast and Geodetic chart 
experts at a recent meeting of CAA 
private flying specialists who had come 
in from the field to report pilot reactions. 
The consensus was that alterations wou!d 
be made as fast as production permitted 
but that the charts are already over- 
crowded with data and it would be im- 
possible to put all the features desired by 
all pilots on all maps. 

At the same time pilot suggestions for 
changes and improvements are welcome 
and may be made directly to the Director, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington 
25, D. C.; to Kenneth Keefe, head of 
CAA’s aeronautical chart section, or to 
CAA private flying specialists in the field. 


* These last are the most enthusiastic ad- 


vocates of changes aimed at revising the 
charts so that they will read like the 
automobile road maps which are still pop- 
ular with some pilots for contact flying. 
One of the developments coming out 
of the war is a new color for aeronautical 
information such as airports, beacon 
lights, radio ranges, radio call letters and 
identification signals. These were for- 
merly shown in red. During the war it 
was discovered that red faded out under 
cockpit lighting used in military planes, 
so experts developed a magenta color 
visible under any standard lighting. 
Approximately 300 persons are em- 
ployed by the Department of Commerce 
in producing aeronautical charts (of 
which, including the sectional world aero- 
nautical, instrument approach and land- 
ing charts, there are nearly 800). The 
modern-day U. S. aeronautical chart li- 
brary includes planning charts for plot- 
ting routes between distant points; radio 
direction-finding charts; approach charts; 
Alaska, Philippine Islands and Hawaiian 











Island charts; and auxiliary charts of | 


varying scale, one of which is a great- 
circle aeronautical outline of the United 
States. Another shows U. S. airline 
distances. The sectional and world aero- 
nautical regional charts model for inter- 
national aeronautical maps is now being 
adopted by the interim council of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

As for the future of the 87 sectional 
charts, of which about 4,000,000 were 
printed in 1946, steady improvements 
aimed at meeting pilot needs are planned 
by both the CAA and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

“The day may come when charts will 
be three-dimensional, either by physical 
construction or stereoscope application,” 
Says Kenneth Keefe, chief of the CAA 
chart division. He adds that the time 
may also come when “a magic pencil may 
trace the course of your plane automati- 
cally on the charts, and there will be 
automatic visual radio fixes plus a bell 
or red light to warn you when you are 
off course or in danger of crashing into 
a ground obstacle.” END 
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IT'S Dependable... 


ITs Com 


The Funk B is safe because it’s spin and stall resistant, yet maneuverable. 
It’s dependable, for Funk engineering insures superior design, with safety. 
The Funk is complete, and standard equipment includes starter and 
generator, illuminated instrument panel, dome light, radio, landing lights 
and wheel pants — sound proof cabin and plenty of space for luggage 
Fly it and you'll agree, it’s one of the safest, most complete planes in 
the air today. 


@ MOTOR Continental 85 HP @ LANDING SPEED — 37 MPH 
@ CRUISING SPEED — 100 MPH @ RATE OF CLIMB — 800 feet 
@ CRUISING RANGE — 300 to per minute 

400 miles @ TAKE OFF DISTANCE — 
@ FUEL CAPACITY 20 gallons 400 feet 











FUNK AIRCRAFT COMPANY C oe) 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS ec a” 









































| Build & Fly 
AVIATORS! || CLEVELAND 
MODELS 
FREE—ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT 
IF YOU DROP US A CARD. WE HAVE || {; > 
MANY NEW PERSONAL ITEMS FOR 
AVIATORS—LOG BOOKS, PINS, NOVEL- ’ — conve tex to @ gas mode 
TIES, AVIATORS’ BILL FOLDS, TIE (MEME RVAN FuRERALL Siac Kc SecLOe $14.50 
CLASPS, AVIATION INSIGNIA, ETC. with ‘conventional front : 
JOHN KEANE, 5752 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. high shceds a : $3.50 NEW! DELUXE SHARPIE 
30” Industrial Training Gas Mo 1, Kit GPL-SO23b 
CL) See eer ae _. $1.00 ‘less pows "rand ome 
@ Also: 10 IT Kits of 
ADDRESS .. .cssesscesveseseses ote eeeeeeneeee Chiver V.. Curtiee Pea: geri ir efi inchude’ 20e = 
GFE .ncrcvcccccccoovessnocnveneccesesccrse poitess, insm, J 00 ik its iemibe Crevelene Delaes 
RE Se RUT Re ON ERO LE MEET ae ““ CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO: 
4513A4 Lorain Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohie 
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SOLD’ BY SLEADING 
EALERS GHCtyWwHLte 


PILOT CAPS 








SPECIFY ™ 


WEAD SIZE ee P-38 195 


AS OLN SSES 
MENS LARGE $7.95 
MADIES. LPSWING 

45.95 


602d FRAME 6B 
/GNT eEEN LENS 


\WMylon SCARFS 


WHITE NYLON AAPACHOTE SILK 
SCARF 18"X 72" 
ca $2.50 


AVIATION 
“Size J assnown *.0O 


LARGER S/ZE #/.00 


HELMETS 


TAN LEATHER a 
WITH CHIN cUuP sTRAP < 
YNLINED #2 50 

CHUMUIS 1S LIMED $54) E 


soccwr HEAD SIZE 













































LEATHERETTE 
94% 84" #400 
OXF” 8.75 

PAPER BOUND 








oe eyametocs, 2X2" $50 
LEATHERETTE ... #4 X 8¢"F/.00 
TEXT BOOKS 


HELP you. 
ee OF FLYING... . $100 
CIVIL MIR REGULATIONS ...++ 1.00 
METEOROLOGY «vveseees 1.00 
AERIAL NAVIGATION «4 ++++.4.00 
AIRPLANES & ENGINES ..:+. 14.00 

ALL FIVE BOOKS $450 








LULOT S 2 “acu 





SWEEP Pond HAND @ 24-HR. DIAL 
VEWEL @ WATERPROOF 


GOLD - *$40.206 8+ SILVER °335.25 
FOR QU/CH DELIVERY 


ORDER AS FOLLOWS 
QUANTITY* DESCRIPTION ® SIZE * PRICE 








ENCLOSE MONEY ORDER, CWECH GR 
CASH IN FULL WITH YOUR NAME 
& COMPLETE ADPRESF 


Bob Trader Aero Supply 
909 Liberty Ave.Dept. i 
PITTSBURGH 22.PA. 





Sie P80 1,95. 
baaks 
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Airpark by Law 
(Continued from page 47) 


services, or any other service for which 
a charge or fee is collected. 

A private operator is defined as a per- 
son owning or operating an airplane from 
the airpark for personal uses only. For 
the private operator the yearly city 
license fee is only $5. 

Members of any group associated to- 
gether as an aviation club, society, or 
organization must secure a club license. 
If club planes are put only to personal 
uses the license fee is $3 per year per 


member. If planes are rented out or used 
for any other commercial purpose ‘the 


club must obtain a commercial operator’s 
license. 

The most unique feature of the“ordi- 
nance is the occupational tax. All holders 
of airpark commercial licenses must pay 
to the city a tax based on five per cent 
of their gross income derived from the 
planes and services licensed. Each com- 
mercial operator must file a complete 
statement of gross earnings each month, 
accompanied by his five per cent cash on 
the line. The first monthly tax and li- 
cense returns from commercial operators 
netted the city $1,268. 

So far the plan has worked well. Al- 
though airpark licenses are subject to 
revocation by the manager and the city 
council, no licenses have been revoked 
since the ordinance went into effect Sep- 
tember 11, 1945. This is remarkable since 
all the regular Civil Air Regulations are 
included in the ordinance. 

The organization of the Eugene Airpark 
was no hurry-up job. Soon after the war 
ended, City Manager Deane Seeger, Mah- 
lon Sweet, long regarded as the “daddy” 
of aviation in the Eugene area, and a few 
other air-minded citizens saw the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the field in the post- 
war flying boom. The airpark is only 15 
blocks from the main business section and 
lack of operational hazards makes it an 
almost perfect answer to the problem of 
providing a safe, efficient and convenient 
airport. 

An Airport Commission was established 
as a regular part of the city government. 
This commission sets up airport policies 
and makes recommendations to the city 
council for carrying out these policies. 
Elisha Large, a former mayor of Eugene, 
is the chairman of the commission and 
Mahlon Sweet is a member. 

All has not been smooth in the devel- 
opment of the airpark. City Manager 
Seeger, the Airport Commission and Air- 
port Manager Harry Francis, have run 
into many disappointments in their pro- 
gram. The airpark still needs many im- 
provements as well as a great deal of 
equipment. 

The goal of the city administration was 
to make the airpark self-supporting. Un- 
til extensive plans for modernization and 
expansion are completed, this goal will 
not be realized. The funds now set aside 
in the regular city budget for airport de- 
velopment are being held down by more 
urgent demands from such essential de- 
partments as street maintenance and fire 
and police protection. Officials are confi- 
dent, however, that within several years 
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the airpark will definitely begin to pay for 
itself. 

When the new municipal field, named 
for Sweet, was completed a few years 
ago, many thought that the present air- 
park property should be disposed of as 
quickly as possible. But it remained in 
city hands and the airport planners found 
themselves with a field already on hand 
when it was decided to serve the needs 
of the private pilot as well as those of 
the airliner. 

The field has been used as a landing 
area since 1919. It has a rich background 
of early aviation lore. In 1919-21 it was 
the base for an Army forest patrol squad- 
ron under the command of a certain Col. 
H. H. Arnold, later the head of the 
world’s largest air force. 

The field’s two main runways—a 2,600 
foot northwest-southeast strip and a 
north-south strip 2,430 feet in length— 
are now gravelled but future plans call 
for all-weather paving. 

There is need for hangars which the 
city is not now prepared to finance but 
a plan has been worked out whereby 
operators themselves can construct them 
if they so desire. 

Operators would pay the city as yearly 
space rental 10 per cent of the cost of 
hangars. Such payments would be 
credited to the operators on their occu- 
pational tax, with the hangars becoming 
the property of the city after 10 years. 
This plan has met with the approval of 
the five commercial operators now using 
the field. 

These five operators and the owners 
of the 50 planes permanently based at the 
airpark have raised no major objection to 
any provisions of the ordinance or the 
city administration of the field up to the 
present time. 

Despite this apparent satisfaction with 
the way things are going, the city has 
left the way open for modification of the 
regulations. There has been some indi- 
cation of a realignment of the license fee 
for private operators. As the ordinance 
now stands it costs the private pilot with 
three planes no more than the pilot with 
one. It has been suggested that the fee 
for private operators be put on a new 
basis in proportion to the number of 
planes based on the field. It is felt that 
the occupational tax takes care of the 
difference in number of planes among the 
commercial operators. 

Many of the well-known personal plane 
manufacturers are already represented by 
operators now on the field, including 
Aeronca, Bellanca, Cessna, Globe, Piper, 
Republic, Stinson and Taylorcraft. The 
field also houses the aviation branch of 
the’ city-operated Eugene Vocational 
School which gives students a thorough 
course of training in aircraft repair and 
maintenance work. 

Though operation of such a busy close- 
in field has produced its problem—among 
them complaints about noise, financing of 
modern improvements, and so forth—the 
Eugene field is hardly unique in that re- 
spect. But it is unique in its approach 


to airport users and operators—unusual 
enough, in fact, for the American Munic- 
ipal Association to call attention to its 
plan as a model which other communities 
END 


might profitably study. 
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IF YOU OWN OR FLY A PLANE... THERE IS 


Plenty for your money in 


FLYING 




















LETTERS FROM AOPA MEMBERS 


“For my money AOPA is the best private flying 
organization in the world and the services ob- 
tained could not be duplicated for five times 
$5.00.” 


Richard H. Turnicliff, AOPA Member 14028 


oy 


| am continuously impressed by the activities 
of the AOPA and the goals which it works for 
and achieves. It is indeed an organization that 
one can feel proud to belong to.” 


Robert W. Barnhill, AOPA Member 6945 





“| wish to convey to you my appreciation of the 
magnificent work you fellows are doing for the 
flying fraternity. The ‘AOPA Pilot’ is a sort of 
intimate interchange of human-interest factors 
in aviation, and it is that straightforward human- 
interest feature of the Association that has made 
it such a success. You deserve the hearty coop- 
eration of every pilot in the nation.” 


Dr. Henry W. Bromley, AOPA Member 226 


“| want to thank you very much from the bottom 
of my heart for the fine work the Aircraft Own- 
ers and Pilots Association has done for me, and 
| assure you that you have my full support.” 


Ernest J. Roth, AOPA Member 6439 














Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


AOPA membership is a vital asset to every pilot or 
plane owner. Hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
members, praising AOPA activities, accomplish- 
ments, and services, are constant proof that AOPA 
services are valuable and appreciated. 


These activities and services are personal—for the 
individual member—as well as forcefully applied 
to protecting the interests of all private flyers. 


Many important people in aviation have sponsored 
and are members of AOPA. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, it has become the largest association of its 
kind in the world, and the united voice of its 
thousands of members is heard where the indi- 
vidual is powerless. AOPA’s 21-point long-range 
program to make private flying safer, less expen- 
sive, and more enjoyable, as well as the many free 
member services, will interest every person who 
flies. 


You owe it to yourself to become a part of this 
great brotherhood of the air—and if you own or 
fly a plane you are eligible for membership. The 
dues are small—only $5.00 annually—and the ad- 
vantages are great. We will be glad to send full 
details on request, or you may use the coupon be- 
low to apply at once for membership. The wings 
of AOPA are a mark of distinction in the flying 
world . . . why not wear them yourself? 








AOHA 





The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports; money-saving aviation insurance service; distinctive 
AOPA pilot's wings, emblems for your plane and car, and 
membership card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects 
and fights for your flying interests in government and other 
circles. 


‘AO PA 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 












AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
Nati | Headq , Dept. F-147 

Room 802, 1319 F Street NW, 

Washington 4, D. C. 


| first soloed an airplane at......-..eeeeee% in the yeGr...sceeceeeess 
| own aircraft NC............ Make. .ccccccccccsescesesesesesess 


lhereby apply for membership in AOPA. 
Enclosed find check or money order for $5.00. 





CITY & STATE... ccc cccccccscccreeesseeeessesseseseseessseeeems 
PILOT UCENSE NUMBER... .. 2 eee eee een ee eeeeseeeneenreseeeeees 


SQMATUER. cccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccoseeccesescoscosscess 
$1.80 of each year's dues are for my subscription to FLYING 
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FLYING 
The CAA Goes 


Overseas 
(Continued from page 27) 


forward under auspices of PICAO—Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization—to co-ordinate with foreign 
offices of other nations, standardize rules, 
permit regulation of U. S. pilots abroad 
by U. S. officials, and generally cut inter- 
national red tape. 

Add all this up—and allow for the fact 
that the wheels of Government at home 
and abroad move exceedingly slow—and 
it means that if you have the horse- 
power you can soon fly to a score of 
foreign countries. Lacking the horse- 
power, you can ship your lightplane to 
the land of your tourist dreams and fly 
after you get there, always under a U. S. 
license and with the help of U. S. pilot 
councillors in the field. Undoubtedly you 
will run into some exasperating delays, 
but you'll have your Government stand- 
ing by to give you all possible assistance. 
Formerly you had to come all the way to 
Washington and walk yourself into a 
galloping case of corridor calluses to get 
clearance to any mildly unusual dis- 
tances. Now you can get started by 
seeing your nearest CAA representative. 
And as for the future... 

“It’s going to take time to get domestic 
field workers informed, simplify interna- 
tional regulations and establish sufficient 
foreign CAA offices to complete the job,” 
explains A. S. Koch, until recently as- 
sistant administrator for field operations, 
and more than any other one man re- 
sponsible for CAA policy in this new pro- 
gram. 

“But we’re looking forward to the day 
when any U. S. pilot can take off from 
his home field and fly anywhere in the 
world with ease comparable to that expe- 
rienced on a flight within U. S. borders. 
He will always, of course, have to meet 
passport requirements. But so far as fly- 
ing is concerned, our goal is to make the 
rules for him the same in Timbuctoo as 
they are at any field in this country.” 

Koch is conservative when it comes to 
the question of how soon the program 
will be worked out. Obviously, the world 
is troubled and bureaucracy is not an 
American monopoly. But the work is al- 
ready under way and some outstanding 
results have been scored. 

Perhaps the outstanding example oc- 
curred in Germany recently when sol- 
diers in the American zone asked com- 
manding officers how they could get a 
license to fly planes bought from Con- 
tinental AAF surpluses. Army high com- 
mand checked with Berlin, where zone 
civilian flying activities are under John 
E. Sommers, former domestic deputy 
administrator of CAA. Sommers prompt- 
ly set up the new licensing in reverse— 
certificates awarded in Germany for U. S. 
planes and pilots will be okay when 
brought home. 

Flights abroad under CAA auspices are 
now limited to nations where Administra- 
tion offices exist, although it is also 
possible to make flights to other nations 
after proper credentials are prepared. 
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Offices are now open or about to open 
at Paris, Cairo, Shanghai, London, Lima, - 
Peru; Rio de Janeiro, Balboa, Canal Zone; 
Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. 
Plans for two others were underway as 
this goes to press. 

The most immediately available routes 
for foreign flight vacations are to the 
south. 

CAA offices are now staffed by person- 
nel whose aviation major is in air carrier 
regulation—No. 1 problem of the U. S. 
global program. Men whose primary in- 
terest is in private flying may be added 
if demands are great enough. Top for- 
eign CAA bureau chief will be paid 
$7,000 plus $3,000-$3,500 for quarters and 
extra living costs, if any. His assistant 
gets $6,000 plus $2,200-$2,700 for extras. 
A third technical expert and a clerk will 
complete a bureau staff. Priority in fill- 
ing the jobs is being given at present to 
experienced CAA personnel in the U. S. 
organization. 

To co-ordinate foreign activities in the 
U. S., regional headquarters plan to ap- 
point a foreign staff officer. 

In foreign countries where no CAA 
office has been established, State Depart- 
ment is in charge of aviation matters and 
your best bet is to check with the home 
office, Washington. Best countries to 
consider for trips are those already hav- 
ing State Department Air Attaches—Liv- 
ingston Satterthwaite, London; Howard 
B. Bailey, Paris; George S. Roper, Ot- 
tawa; Percy deF. Warner, Rio de Janeiro; 
Sterling J. Cottrell, Bogota, Columbia; 
Ralph D. Curren, Cairo; Francis Deak, 
Bern; Frank G. Jarvis, Shanghai. 

On the diplomatic side of the program, 
work is also progressing, chiefly through 
the PICAO committee recently organized 
to streamline customs, health and immi- 
gration regulations to avoid delays by air 
travel. Although negotiations are pro- 
ceeding slowly, members are optimistic 
that eventually they will reach their goal 
—to make private flying abroad compa- 
rable in lack of regulation to flying at 
home. 

Significant of State’s emphasis on the 
value of the airplane in international 
negotiations was the appointment for 
the first time in history of a man whose 
life work has been flying and airways 
engineering, to head a U. S. delegation to 
an international aviation conference— 
Charles I. Stanton, former CAA admin- 
istrator. 

Supplementing all this activity is a sub- 
sidiary program under which this country 
sends aviation missions to any other na- 
tion requesting them. Most recently 
Turkey and Costa Rica advised with the 
American experts. Scores of other dele- 
gations are being groomed for similar 
trips during the next two years. Usu- 
ally, after the U. S. mission makes its 
recommendations, American pilots and 
engineers are invited to come over on a 
more or less permanent basis and carry 
them out. 

Thus the lightplane pilot bound abroad 
should, in the not distant future, be able 
to look forward to efficient aid from his 
Government both at home and abroad— 
and plenty of U. S. pilots to make friends 
with wherever he goes. END 
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Among the 
LEAR Distributors 
already operating are: 





AERIAL SURVEYS OF PITTSBURGH, INC, 
Pittsburgh-Butler Airport, Rd. 6 

Butler, Pennsylvania 
AEROSERVICE, INC. 
Omaha Airport, Omaha, Nebraska 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CO. 

1741 Richards Rd., Mun. Air, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas 


AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE, INC, 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Alabama 


AIR RADIO AND INSTRUMENT CO. 
19 North First Street, Geneva, Illinois. 


AL-AIR RADIO 
Whiteman Airpark, Pacoima, California 


AL O'DONNELL 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long Island, New York 


ANGLE RADIO CO. 
Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington 


ART WHITAKER 
5001 N. E. Union Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
































LOOK AHEAD 


As 1947 begins, we at Lear look 

forward to serving the aircraft industry even 

better than we ever have before. Production 

difficulties are clearing up. Materials seem headed 

toward more ample supply. And wartime 

developments are rapidly being turned to 
peacetime advances. 











ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 
607 Snow Buildifig, Calvert and Lombard Streets 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 








BRAYTON FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, St. Louis, Missouri 







COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT SERVICES 
Bloomsburg Municipal Airport, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 








DAYTON AIRADIO, INC. 
North Administration Building 
Dayton Municipal Airport, Vandalia, Ohio 






Soon Lear will have available superior automatic 
pilots that weigh only one-quarter to one-half of 
older models. There’ll be a new automatic radio 
compass only half the weight of its predecessor. 
And there'll be a special combination VHF 
transmitter-receiver, a revolutionary omni-range 
converter, and a new advanced marker beacon 
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As you can with all Lear equipment, you'll 
find these new devices at your favorite aviation 
dealer’s. For any established aviation dealer 
or operator can purchase Lear equipment 
from the Lear distributor. 
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Putting 
horsepower 
where you _ 
WANT it! 








Putting all the bite of every bit of horsepower 
where you want it is the job of the Beech Control- 
lable Propeller. And you do it right from the cock- 
pit. Manual or electric control. You get the most 
efficient pitch for every flying condition. 

You'll save money on gas with a Beech Con- 
trollable Propeller—and you'll keep on saving 
money for every air-mile you fly. Sixty-five to 250 
horsepower models to fit most light aircraft. 

Get all the facts on the Beech Controllable 
Propeller today. Write Beech Aircraft direct or 
see your nearest Beechcraft distributor. 


Beech Aircraft 
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The Approved All-Purpose Distress Signal 


AP D/AVIN IT DISTRESS 


. Patents Applied For s i G by A L 
1,500,000 NOW BEING MADE FOR ARMED FORCES 


x STANDARD — U.S. Navy and 
U.S. Naval Air Force. 


%& STANDARD — U. S. Marine Corps. 
ve APPROVED by the U.S. Coast Guard 
* 














for ships. lifeboats and life: rafts. 
APPROVED by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as replacement for 
Very pistol and cartridges. 
we SPECIFIED by Air Transport Associa- 
tion for cil inflatable fife rafts 
OBSERVED from aircraft in Official 
U.S. Coast Guard test —33 miles. 
OBSOLETES pistol- projected, floating 
and romon-candle type signals. 


Hand held. Safe. Dependable. 
Each signal absolutely watertight. 
Light —less than 7 02. ee — 
20-second brilliant night flare a poor 
bright orange day smoke in opposite en se 

ner. Can be seen day or night when overc dag 
rect sistol or roman-candie type signals. ~ - oaad 
2 priser and aviation supply dealers. Accept no subs 
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Static and the Airplane Radio 


(Continued from page 37) 


trailing edge of the wings, atop the rudder and on the side of 
the horizontal stabilizer, these wicks, known as AN/ASA-3 
dischargers, consist of 12-inch lengths of long-fiber cotton cord 
metalized to make them slightly conductive. Except near the 
exposed end, they are covered by plastic tubing to give rigidity. 
‘They are attached to the plane by an aluminum ferrule. 

Several of these wicks placed on the best discharge area of a 
plane enable it tq discharge electricity three times as fast as 
without them. In addition they produce no interfering noise. 
They are relatively inexpensive and may be kept in condi- 
tion by trimming off the plastic tubing until shortened to a 
minimum of six inches, when new ones are required. 

The wick is frayed by the slip stream so that each strand 
acts as a separate discharger. It requires a strong electrical 
field to promote the discharging action, however. 

In order to develop such strong electric fields therefore, with- 
out allowing the corona discharges which interfere with radio 
reception, it is necessary to alter the design of aircraft. 

Plans for keeping sharp projections such as radio antennae 
and pitot tubes to a minimum and rounding off and reducing 
the size of all projections were evolved to aid in the quiet dis- 
charge of surplus electricity. ; 

An interim modification is the application of a plastic product 
known as poliethylene to cover exposed antenna parts. One 
of the most important discoveries of the. research group, the 
plastic makes possible clear radio reception even when the 
luminous St. Elmo’s Fire glows from many edges of the plane. 

For years planes were handicapped in performing accurate 
radio navigation by precipitation static which tampered re- 
ception and blocked out signals. Now, however, planes treated 
with plastic fly through and close to precipitation areas, their 
radio reception unhampered. 

The “Sacred Cow,” President Truman’s personal plane, is 
equipped with the plastic, and Lieut. Col. Henry T. Myers re- 
ports that on a recent trip across the North Atlantic, when bad 
weather caused all other flights to detour south, -the plane 
went through without trouble. Snow or some other form of 
precipitation was encountered over 80 per cent of the trip. 

Poliethylene has been used for testing purposes on a num- 
ber of, aircraft at Minneapolis for quite a while. A Mitchell, a 
Ventura, and a Flying Fortress have all been used in th 
hangar and flight-tested. ; 

Pending wider use of the preventive measures, the Gunn 
group has drawn up a set of eight rules to combat precipita- 
tion static in currently available planes! 

1. Select a flight altitude that will permit safe clearance not 
only of highest terrain along proposed track but also above 
adjacent terrain. 

2. Use VHF radio for making contact when actv  precipita- 
tion static occurs. HF will be 20 times as intense in length of 
time of static interference. 

3: Use propeller alcohol when available but if immediate 
clearing in radio reception is not noticed, turn off alcohol flow 
to conserve supply. 

4. When using the so-called “anti-static” loop, turn it so 
that it is parallel to the line of flight. Maximum signals may 
be obtained this way, and it will operate long after conventional 
antennae are useless. 

5. Use the ADF unit when signals are blocked out. Use of 
commercial broadcasting stations for homing is recommended 
because they are more powerful than range stations. 

6. Successful reduction of periodic crashing noises generally 
experienced near thunderstorms may be effected by switching 
radio to “range” band. ‘ 

7. When using radio range, if quadrant signals are inaudible, 
listen for the station identification period. First identification 
is from “N” tower, the second from “A.” Whichever is louder 
is the quadrant you are in. 

8. Reduce air speed as much as practicable. Tests have shown 
charging raie on aircraft is 27 times greater at 300 m.p.h. than 
at 100 m.p.h. 

Pilots must contribute their parts by being alert and using 
common sense. When the gas is low and the range inaudible 
it’s often too late. Anticipate precipitation difficulties: if you 
would reduce them to a minimum. END 
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Enjoy Completely New Training Facilities 
You enjoy your training and learn more easily, 
. using modern equipment and facilities. At the 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute, even the 
specially designed school buildings are new... 
and located on mile-long Northrop Field, in 
the midst of Northrop engineering, research, 
and production plants and laboratories. 
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XB-35, revolutionary aircraft 
designed and built at Northrop 
field by Northrop engineers. 
Wing span: 172 feet; gross 
weight: more than 104 tons 
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Aeronautical Engineers Needed 
Opportunities in aviation are tremendous— 
CAA and other responsible sources estimate 
hundreds of thousands of new jobs. The best 
positions will go to trained men. Invest 
your time now in thorough training at 
Northrop! Then enter aviation fully prepared 
to take advantage of the best opportunities. 








YOU Can Prepare for 
an AVIATION CAREER 
at Famous Northrop 
ee 


now being accepted at Northrop Aeronaut- 
ical Institute for training in Aeronautical 
Engineering. As a student on Northrop Field, 
you can learn aviation under the super- 
vision of one of the foremost aircraft 
engineering and research organizations. 
Throughout your entire future career you 
will benefit from your close association 
with Northrop. 
for full information. 


Send the coupon today 





Live in Sunny California 
Northrop Field is located between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Sierra Mountains, near 
downtown Los Angeles and Hollywood. 
You can enjoy Southern California—ocean 
surfing and bathing, skiing, all-year tennis, 
desert and mountain hiking and riding, 
plays, music, parks and other entertainment. 
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AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 





"eg ' 1519 EAST BROADWAY \o* 
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SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 East Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, California 


Please send me the Institute catalog and complete information, including 
starting dates and tuition rates, on your Aeronautical Engineering courses. 
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BERYLLIUM 
HEARTBEAT 


0. MAIRE, INC. 


45 lispenard §t., New York 13 








Unusual opportunity for 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS ¢ MATHEMATICIANS 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 


EF XCELLENT positions ai 
depending om experience... 


paying $300 to 


$600 for men with 





advanced college training and development experi 
ence. Interesting research work on Guided Mis _ 
Pilotless Aircraft, Fire Control Systems and EI 
tronies Equipment. lt nusually complete engineering 
and laboratory equipment . millions of dollars 
in contracts for research and development in the 
electronics, Missile and propulsion fields 

Associate now with America’s foremost aircraft com- 
pany holding nearly one-fifth of all the aircraft or 


ders in the nation. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS ALSO NEEDED 


Aircraft Engineers with experience in design and 
development of aircraft or aircraft equipment 
needed as Layout Draftsmen,, Designers, Stress 
Analysts and Aerodynamicists. T se are not just 
iobs but well-paid careers with big futures, 








Write immediately to 
TECHNICAL EMPLOYMENT SECTION 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Hew THOR “B” ENGINE- “$6.95 
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FLYING 
Lessons from the 


Liaisons 
(Continued from page 38) 


back from the war, ready to resume 
their places in civilian flying. Most of 
the things they did in the battle areas 
are different from what they will be 
doing at home but they learned at lot 
| during the war that should be useful to 
civil aviation. It is an unfortunate para- 
dox that one of the best ways to benefit 
by their experience is to examine their 
misfortunes, for they had a good many 
| accidents during their military service as 
| was to be expected in view of the rigor- 
ous uses they were put to. They were in- 
experienced in the ways of war and these 
accidents do not in any way detract from 
their distinguished service — especially 
since their wartime accident history does 
not compare unfavorably with the record 
for pre-war private flying. But it is more 
than possible that by studying their ac- 
cident records we might discover and cor- 
rect some of the conditions leading to 
such accidents. This would further the 
post-war career of light-planes every- 
where. 

Liaison aircraft flew over 2,000,000 
hours in the United States during the 
war. Here is the record by model from 
Pearl Harbor through July, 1945: Piper 
L-4, 627,000 hours; Stinson L-5, 507,000 
hours; Aeronca L-3, 504,000 hours; Tay- 
lorcraft L-2, 413,000 hours; Vultee L-1, 
132,000 hours; and Interstate L-6, 18,000 
hours. 

During this time they had a total of 
2,400 major accidents, of which a little 
over five per cent were fatal—approxi- 
mately the same proportion as for private 
flying in 1940. A total of 197 persons were 
killed and 495 aircraft wrecked. The 
estimated total damage cost was in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000. 
| 


For the entire war period the rate of 
accidents was 91 for every 100,000 hours 
flown, which was high compared with 
the rate for the AAF as a whole but con- 
| siderably lower than the estimated rate 
|for private flying in 1940. The latter 
| rate was up around 114 major accidents 
| per 100,000 hours, if you can trust the 
| statistics. But for the sake of argument, 
| let’s refuse to trust them and merely say 
| that despite the more hazardous missions 
flown in the Army, the military accident 
| rate for lightplanes was at least no worse 
| than the civilian rate. 

How such an achievement was pos- 
sible is difficult to say. Closer supervi- 
sion, perhaps, and stricter discipline, or 
maybe more complete instruction. And it 
is likely that by and large the Army had 
above-average material to work on. In 
view of the fact that most private fly- 
ing accidents occur during instructional 
flying, the combination of these factors in 
the Army program of training may have 
helped to cut down the number of ac- 


| cidents early in the game. 


The question which has been raised 
repeatedly is whether, in view of the dif- 
ferences between military flying and 
private flying, we can learn anything use- 
ful about accident prevention in civil 
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aviation from our military experience 
with liaison planes. It must be recognized 
that liaison pilots were trained in difficult 
maneuvers and that often they flew un- 
der simulated combat conditions and in 
weather that the average private pilot 
would prefer not to fly. It seems reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that the two 
types of experience are so different that 
we might as well forget about what the 
Army learned. 

But if you dig through a few hundred 
accident reports, what you find, surpris- 
ingly enough, is that, though the flying 
was different, the accidents were the 
same. 

A fairly good picture of the kind of in- 
formation recorded can be found in a 
description of one year’s accidents. Dur- 
ing the period July, 1944, through June, 
1945, liaison aircraft flew approximately 
300,000 hours in the United States and 
had 216 major flying accidents. Here is 
how the types of liaison accidents com- 
pared with private plane accidents for 
1944: 


LIAISON AND PRIVATE AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Liaison Private 





Phase of Flight Aircraft Aircraft 
rear 31% 37% 
Forced landing 20% 
, 15% 
In flight (other than forced land- 

HOC ECO OSE N ON CEOS cam OeS 3% 17 
IIE = .5 SsaGrare een Gaetan tina 11% 9% 
Wey fi cncaueucccentsstnbcoanne 6% 2% 

ee ere 100% 100% 


The two sets of figures are not so far 
apart as you might expect. In fact these 
accident patterns are remarkably alike. 
Landing accidents, the most frequent for 
both types of flying, accounted for 31 per 
cent of the liaison aicraft accidents and 
37 per cent of private flying accidents. 
The percentage of forced landings was 
the same for both, comprising one fifth 
of the totals. Taxiing accidents were 
somewhat more frequent in army opera- 
tions, while accidents in flight were more 
pronounced in private aviation. 

There were four principal categories of 
landing accidents in the Army: hard 
landings, ground loops, nose-ups, and 
failures of the landing gear. Specifically, 
out of the year’s total of 68 landing acci- 
dents, there were 21 hard landings, 15 
ground loops, 13 nose-ups and nose-overs, 
and 10 failures of the landing gear. Near- 
ly one’ out of every seven landing acci- 
dents was attributed to gusty wind con- 
ditions. 

The necessity for avoiding cross-wind 
landings is borne out by the record, for 
the tendency of the liaison planes to 
weathercock and ground loop, not only 
on landing but in taxiing and take-off 
as well, was an ever-present accident fac- 
tor. And in all fairness to these ill winds, 
it should be pointed out that they blow 
no good for lightplane pilots either. 

A considerable number of landing acci- 
dents resulted from hitting power lines 
and other obstacles on approach, and in 
some cases because of failure to mark ob- 
structions on the airport. One out of 
every six landing accidents involved trou- 
ble with the brakes, including several 
failures due to poor maintenance. If you 
are acquainted with the civil accident 
record, these accident factors will sound 
quite familiar. 

Forced landings in liaison aircraft pre- 
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o Introduction Needer’ 


A personal introduction was the way, in days gone 
by, to approach the top man to ask for a job. 
Scientific hiring has replaced all that. 


Now you are interviewed by trained specialists 
who can evaluate you and place you where you 
will be worth most to your employer and yourself. 
These keen men know that Spartan is a good 
source of trained men and women. That is why 
they are taking our graduates month after month It’s the only publication of its 
and year after year. ° kind in print. It’s the preview 


of your place i iation. 
If you want to know more about Spartan and these a 


opportunities, clip and mail the coupon... TODAY! scahentiniiilerinasnceencstnennatinaatitiiny 




































B Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
- Spartan School of Aeronautics Department F17 
a Tulsa, Oklahoma 
SBA R TA N Bs Please send my “Master List of Opportunities in Aviation” immediately. Alse 
B your 64 page Catalog. 
& 
UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION g Name Age — 
B Address City Stote___ 
SS : Indicate which of these branches interests you 
4 Flight Instruments 
Bock 4. A i. s¢. 
SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 8 ecm Reronautcal Engineering 
CAPT. MAXWELL W. BALFOUR DIRECTOR, ADDRESS DEPT. FI7 1 aes , aa t and Op es ” 
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LIGHTPLANE 
NAVIGATION 
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TAILORED FOR 
LIGHTPLANE PERFORMANCE 


NEW SIMPLIFIED METHOD 


Helps you plan every Cross-Country Aight with ease, speed 

accuracy, in the air or on the groun 
Designed to simplify and solve graphically: 

Variation 

Wind Vectors 

True airspeed from indicated at altitudes 

und Speed 

Elapsed Time and Distance 

Establish Wind Speed and Direction in Flight, if not known 
Newly developed computer, simply and easily read, presents 
graphically and naturally, answers to Lightplane Navigation 
problems. Just set the dials and place the answers on a trip 

eet. 

Handy trip sheets are furnished to aid in ‘Setting Up" Aight 
plan and furnish a record of your trip 
Navigation Kit consists of Durable Laminated Plastic Com 
puter, Instructions and Simplified Navigation Booklet, Supply 
of Handy Trip Sheets, all contained in convenient packet 
Complete compact kit $12.00 postpaid. 
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THE ROTOJET COMPANY 


DEPT. 4, BOX 757 Fl 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 














INSTRUMENT REPAIR 
Philadelphia Area 


Aunouncing a 


Complete instrument 
overhaul and repair is 
now available in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Well established service, 
accurate workmanship by 
highly trained specialists, 
give you fast economical 
service. 

Write, phone, or wire for 
details and estimate. 


Station, 


CAA Approved Instrument Repair 
Air Agency 3504 
AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRIES CO. 
KOLLSMAN PIONEER SPERRY 
Philadelphia Northeast Airport 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Phone BUstleton 9-8311 











The question as to whether a subject matter is 
patentable can be substantially determined by a 
search of the U. S. Patent records. Without obliga- 


tion, write us for full information on what steps an 
inventor should taketosecureaPatentor Trademark. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
372-A Columbian Building, Washington 1, 





FLYING 

sent much the same story as the civilian 
version. Three out of every four resulted 
from engine difficulties but half of these 
were of undetermined cause. Of the en- 
gine troubles for which some explanation 
was found, most resulted from carbu- 
retor icing and fuel system difficulties. 
The remaining one-fourth of the emer- 
gency landings resulted from being lost 
and running out of gas. 

Other accidents occuring in flight, in 
addition to those resulting in forced land- 
ings, accounted for only 13 per cent of 
total accidents in liaison aircraft but their 
serious nature is indicated by the fact 
that they caused 31 per cent of all wash- 
outs. These accidents were predominant- 
ly collisions with wires or trees, or fly- 
ing into the ground, mostly because of 
attempts to operate below prescribed 
minimum altitude. It is important to note 
that these were violations, not authorized 
low-level flights. Tactical training in 
liaison aircraft did require some low alti- 
tude flying but the importance of limit- 
ing this dangerous type of operation was 
well recognized. 

The AAF’s Pilot Training Manual for 
the L-5 says: “Unauthorized low flying is 
a court-martial offense.” A total of 155 
low-flying violations in civil flying ended 
disastrously during 1944, which is testi- 
mony to the fact that recent changes in 
minimum altitude regulations for the 
private pilot cannot be construed to mean 
that low flying is safe. 

Another one out of five liaison acci- 
dents occurred during taxiing. The pro- 
portion of these accidents to liaison acci- 
dents as a whole was far above the same 
ratio for total AAF flying. In the light- 
plane, as in many others, it is necessary 
to “S” while taxiing because of the ab- 
sence of sufficient forward vision. And 
safe taxiing requires that speed be held 
down to walking speed. Riding the brakes 
has been found to be dangerous practice 
for brakes need to be conserved for the 
time they are really needed. That these 
precautions were not always followed is 
obvious from the record. 

The most frequent type of taxi accident 


| seems to have had little to do with mili- 
| tary operation but quite a lot to do with 


the same kind of congestion and other 
factors present in civil aviation. Half of 
all taxiing accidents resulted from bump- 
ing into things which should not have 


| been in the way or which should have 


been seen in time. Pilots and mechanics 
ran into parked aircraft, runway markers, 
light standards, trucks, and each other. 
They came to grief in soft ground, is 
ditches, and on other irregularities on 
the airport. Another frequent pair of ac- 
cident types during taxiing were ground- 


| loops and nose-ups, two-thirds of which 


were the results of gusty winds or prop 
wash. It seems reasonable to assume that 
all these conditions may be encountered 
in the private plane. 

Take-off accidents accounted for 11 per 
cent of liaison accidents and for 16 per 
cent of the wrecks. The most important 
factors were engine failure, ground- 
looping under windy conditions, and at- 


| tempting to take off from soggy ground. 


D. C. | In the L-5, for example, maximum per- 
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formance take-off run from a hard-sur- 
faced runway is 500 feet with 30 degree 
flaps. But from a muddy field or soggy 
turf, or from a loose gravel surface the 
take-off run required is 700 feet. The 
liaison plane did a good deal of short field 
operation, and the need for multiplying 
the number of landing fields for private 
fliers points to the possibility that a good 
deal of private flying will be done in and 
out of just such facilities inthe future. 

Other liaison aircraft accidents occur- 
ring in 1944 took place on the ground 
during engine run-up. Both collisions and 
nose-ups resulted frequently when the 
engine was started without chocks, a 
practice made more hazardous when no 
one was in the cockpit. Another type of 
aircraft damage on the ground, not classi- 
fied as a flying accident, was damage 
from storms. In one five-month period a 
total of 73 liaison aircraft were damaged 
in this way, principally by high winds. 
The susceptibility of lightplanes to this 
type of damage is indicated by the fact 
that while liaison airplanes in the Usited 
States at that time accounted for only 
4.5 per cent of all AAF aircraft, they ac- 
counted for 23 per cent of all aircraft 
damaged on the ground by wind storms; 
and over half of all planes completely 
wrecked by wind were liaison models. 
The principal factors included: tie-down 
ropes broke; mooring sticks pulled from 
ground; mooring equipment was inade- 
quate; chocks blew away; storm warn- 
ings were inadequate. 

Difficulties in Army lightplane opera- 
tion were most common in cases where 
the pilot had little experience. For ex- 
ample, during the period January, 1943, 
through July, 1945, 38 per cent of all 
pilots involved in liaison aircraft acci- 
dents had less than five hours experience 
in the model being flown at the time of 
the accident. Nearly 58 per cent had less 
than 10 hours, and 74 per cent had less 
than 15 hours. 

Review of liaison aircraft accidents in 
the Army provides considerable evidence 
that a large number of accidents could 
have been avoided easily and that the 
same types of accidents can be avoided in 
civil aviation in the future—provided 
there is a willingness to learn the facts 
available and correct the most obvious 
conditions which lead to trouble. 

There can be much to gain from dig- 
ging into the Army’s records and adding 
them to our civil aviation experience. 
Then we can come up with some an- 
swers based on facts. We can predicate 
designs, instructions, safety education, 
airport management, maintenance prac- 
tices and other flying services on every 
bit of knowledge we can gather from all 
of our experience. A lot of work, yes, 
but private flying is potentially an enor- 
mous business and licking the accident 
problem will be its biggest boon. 

Most liaison accidents in the United 
States happened because of conditions 
that every private flyer is liable to en- 
counter. Not all, but most. All you need 
is an airplane that invites errors, a pilot 
who makes them, a poor airport, a viola- 
tion or two, and some gusty wind. You 
don’t have to join the Army. END 
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»eoCAL-AERO TECHNICAL 








INSTITUTE offers just the training 
ou need... MAXIMUM TRAINING 





IN MINIMUM TIME...CAL-AERO 








TECH CAREER TRAINING will add 





DOLLARS to YOUR PAY CHECK all 














the REST of YOUR LIFE .....£::. 


Specializing in Aeronautical Engineering and 
Master Aviation Mechanics since 1929, CAL-AERO 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE TRAINING is carefully designed 
for just one thing — to make more money for you. 

















The courses are C. A. A. approved, concentrated, intensive 
and hove all the non-essentials eliminated to train you in 
the shortest period of time, for the best position possible. 
The subjects you study are the very thing you do on the 
job. They are approved by the Aviation Industry, the very 
men who -employ you and know today’s requirements. 


One of the oldest, largest and most distinguished aeronautical 
schools in the nation, Cal-Aero Technical Institute has an 
alumni of over 6000 successful civilian graduates in all phases 
of Aviation. Cal-Aero Tech. has provided 
these men with a foundation for a profitable 
occupation and a secure future. 
What it has done for them 
it can do for you... 
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FORMERLY CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE—THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT! We invite your 
consideration, investigation and comparison. 
Send coupon today for full information. 


VETERANS 


Cal-Aero is approved for Veteran training under 
the G. |. Bill of Rights. Hundreds of ex-servicemen 
are now taking advantage of its education 
benefits here at Cal-Aero...Write us —we will 
be happy to help you with your future plans. 


TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 


SEND FULL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE FREE ON COURSE CHECKED BELOW 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE ) 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
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Exact model of the new Douglas DC-6 
Transport. ..soon to be used on major 
airlines of the world. Die cast of zinc 
alloy; completely chrome plated and 
polished to mirror-lustre. Wing spread 
SO". Retail price . oe ges $11.50 


AT YOUR GIFT DEALER 
...if he can’t supply you, order 
Pill direct—for yourself and friends. 


att 








= 


/ VIC PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. +) 


5651 W. CENTURY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 45, CAL. 





Please send ___DC-6 Airtrays at 11.50, 
as specified below. [Check enclosed. [IC.O.D. 
Name = 

Street 
City 
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What streamlined 
beauties, these new 1947 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles! Rugged — 
powerful — with plenty of zooming speed. 
And when it comes to dependable perform- 
ance, these great new models are backed 
by the truly remarkable wartime records for | 
stamina established by thousands of Harley- 
Davidsons . . . world champion motorcycles 
that proved they could “take it’ through 
years of punishing service — and under 
toughest weather and road conditions in all 
parts of the world. Better see your Harley- 
Davidson dealer EARLY — if you want the 
thrill of owning a new 1947 Harley-Davidson! 
Write for Enthusiast Magazine and literature, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department F Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


HARLEY - 
DAVIDSON 


Proteregceled 






FLYING 


The French Airsedan 


(Continued from page 55) 


ferent circumstances under which each 
was developed, however, it is remark- 
able that the Airsedan designers reached 
conclusions almost identical with those 
of the French engineers. 

Construction on the Courlis went ahead 
just as soon as the war ended. The first 
prototype was so successful that French 
engineers reported (after it had been 
thoroughly flight tested) it did not have a 
major “bug” except for a shimmy in the 
front landing wheel. 

The differences between the completed 
Courlis and the paper Airsedan design 
are no greater than any aviation de- 
signer would expect from the time his 
plans were submitted until the prototype 
was actually flown. Here are the speci- 
fications of each: 





Airsedan Courlis 
SED: a0eededdendied PINs oats waceleati-wers 37.8 ft. 
Ser DEL, vvccesnedas 26.82 ft. 
Ch rer reer 8.68 ft. 
3,600 Ib. ...00... Gross Weight... 3,149 Ib. 
| eee Empty Weight........ 2,008 Ib. 
BS fom. . scces Wing Loading... 15.6 lb./sq. ft. 
17.3 lb./h.p. ....Power Loading... 16.12 lb./h.p. 
re Landing Gear Tread....... 7.56 ft. 
135 m.p.h. ......Maximum Speed ..... 155 m.p.h. 
120 m.p.h. ......Cruising Speed ...... 137 m.p.h. 

50 m.p.h. .......Landing Speed........ 45 m.p.h. 
Se ciecwesa tua Ee 745 miles 
4k eee Engine Rating......... 198 h.p. 


In developing their ideas for the Air- 
sedan, the editors laid down these re- 
quirements as basic: 

1. Every feature must have been proven 
somewhere. 

2. High-wing, cantilever construction. 

3. Pusher engine, guarded by twin tail 
booms. 

4. Tricycle landing gear. 

5. Two control system. 

6. Four-place. 

With the exception of the two-control 
system, the Courlis has every one of the 
above features. 

Fiyinc specified that its plane should 
be four-place because automobile man- 
ufacturer’s statistics show the most pop- 
ular car is a sedan. However, the basic 
Airsedan design is such that the plane 
could be built in two-passenger models 
and drawings of this smaller model were 
made up. Like the Airsedan, the Courlis 
is four-place. However, instead of pro- 
viding for the manufacture of a smaller 
plane, the French engineers designed 
enough lift into Courlis so that it can 
be made six-place for medium-distance 
flights by installing two “emergency” 
seats. 

The French and the Americans also 
thought alike in placing the wing. Both 
planes have high wings which afford the 
maximum visibility available only with 
this type of design. Both planes have 
tail booms jutting out at shoulder height 
to protect pilots and passengers from ac- 
cidentally walking into the whirling pro- 
peller blades. Another odd feature is 
that while the prototype Courlis has a 
fixed wing, the manufacturers say that 
experimentation will be carried out to 
give it a folding wing similar to that 
called for in the design of the Airsedan. 
The reason for the folding wing is 
obvious—its higher cost of construction 
is more than offset by the lower hangar- 










January, 1947 
ing costs of an airplane which will fit 
into a space not much larger than the 
average automobile garage. 

There were two possible engines avail- 
able in France at the time of the Courlis’ 
construction, a Renault 6Q of 220 h.p. and 
a 198-h.p. Mathis G8R. The 198-h.p. en- 
gine was chosen and installed. This- 
engine has 48 more horsepower than that 
specified for the Airsedan, a point which 
accounts for the 17 m.p.h. higher cruising 
speed. This French engine, incidentally, 
develops a maximum 3,360 r.p.m. and 
cruises at 3,000 r.p.m. This high rate of 
r.p.m. would not have been specified for 
the Airsedan as resulting high propeller 
rotation speeds often make for noisy air- 
planes. 

The 220-h.p. Renault engine will be in- 
Stalled in at least one of the eight 
Courlises which have been ordered by the 
Munitions Ministry for research and test- 
ing. Other contemplated changes are the 
installation of variable-pitch propellers 
and wing gas tanks. 

Airsedan plans called for the Ercoupe- 
like two-control system and a throw-over 
wheel. The Courlis has conventional con- 
trols with two wheels and two sets of 
rudder pedals. The brakes are on the 
left side of the cockpit and are operated 
by pedals near the rudder controls. 

Both the Courlis and the Airsedan have 
fixed landing gear although experimen- 
tation is to be ordered on designing a 
retractable gear for the French plane. 
Retractable gear was eliminated from 
the Airsedan as it was found that a well- 
designed fixed gear offers much less re- 
sistance than is generally expected. Also, 
a fixed gear makes belly landings im- 
possible. 

The Courlis gear is quite similar to the 
Airsedan’s although the width is a foot 
and a half less. The Courlis has wheel 
pants, a detail eliminated from the Amer- 
ican plane because they collect mud, ice 
and snow which make for ground ac- 
cidents. 

The cabin of the French plane is again 
strikingly similar to that of the Airsedan. 
The Courlis has 11 plexiglas windows; 
the Airsedan was designed for 10 (also 
made of plexiglas). Both sets of plans call 
for soundproofing and using fire-proof 
materials. The entrance to both planes 
is by extra-wide, automobile-type doors. 
The Courlis’ door opens in two halves 
and an automatic step ladder unfolds— 
a refinement not considered for the 
Airsedan. 

It is doubtful that the Courlis ever will 
become popular in the U. S. as a private 
plane. Most owners would balk at paying 
the import duties and the cost of having 
the French craft certified by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Although the Courlis was desigried as 
a private pilot’s plane and some were to 
be delivered to private owners by the end 
of February, 1947, the French already see 
many commercial uses for it, especially 
in charter, training and photographic 
work. Since it is all-metal, like the Air- 
sedan, it is expected to have a ready sale 
in the French colonies where it can be 
used as a tropical plane-of-all-work. 

The similarity of the two planes ex- 
tends even to the color scheme. Both are 
cream and maroon. END 
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s E TRAINING NOW! 
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The critical shortage of avia- 
tion training facilities is 
temporarily relieved through 
the reopening of famous Cali- 
fornia Flyers School of Aeronautics. It means a limited 
number of young men can start their aviation career 
training at once. This situation is, of course, tempo- 
rary and must be taken advantage of immediately. For 
California Flyers’ initial classes—due to a policy of 
limited enrollment—will soon be filled to capacity. 





One of the oldest aeronautical 

institutions in the country 

Founded in 1930, California Flyers School of Aeronautics 
is one of the oldest and most respected aeronautical institu- 
tions in the nation. Prior to the war it trained hundreds of 
young men, and today its graduates are holding responsible, 
high-salaried positions in every field of gviation all over the 
world. Because of its enviable record it was selected by the 
Army Air Forces to train over 5,000 mechanics, a job that 
earned a citation for merit. Now, with its war projects com- 
pleted, California Flyers is free to accept civilian applicants. 


Practical career courses in aviation mechanics 

are fully approved 

California Flyers offers practical, industry approved career 
courses in Master Airplane and Engine Mechanics, Airplane 
Mechanics and Airplane Engine Mechanics. These courses 
are approved under the G. I. Bill of Rights and Public Bill 
16, and have been extended the highest 
possible rating by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


California Flyers 

offers every advantage to the 
aviation mechanics trainee 
California Flyers is located in the heart 
of the world’s greatest concentration of 
aviation activity. Its buildings are ultra- 
modern, its shops complete with up-to- Write today for free 
date equipment, and its faculty isindustry illustrated brochure 


tion under California Flyers’ unique 


nd Engine Mechanic 
ved for Veterans 


Training Appre 


ster Airplane ¢ 






Write for Brochure... 


. + er describing courses, cur- 
trained and approved. Training is prac- yieula and opportuni- 


tical with emphasis on individual instruc- ties atCalifornia Flyers. 






Participation-Group Instruction system. Proof of its superior 
training is its thousands of successful graduates. 


You get credit for experience at California Flyers 
An important feature at California Flyers for students with 
previous aviation mechanics experience is the extension of 
scholastic credit for this experience as demonstrated by the 
student in his ability to make progress throughout his train- 


ing and to the limits allowed by the C.A.A. 6 


Housing facilities for single students 


California Flyers has made arrangements for housing of 
single students in approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 

The unusual training opportunities resulting from the re- 
opening of California Flyers must de acted upon immediately. 
Phone, write or air mail your application today. Even if you 
do not plan to enter for months or a year, you should act 
now. Write for complete information and make your reser- 
vation as soon as possible. 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
720 S$. REDONDO BOULEVARD, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















Ld CALIFORNIA FLYERS s 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. F-1 iad 
720 S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. = 
Please send me illustrated brochure containing full bl 
information about courses, tuition, etc. and application . 
blank. I understand this will not obligatemein anyway. 
ot = 
1 Name __Age. - 
a = 
Address 
* oe 
cd City. Zone State sl 
es = 
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Exact model of the new Douglas DC-6 
Transport... soon to be used on major 
airlines of the world. Die cast of zinc 
alloy; completely chrome plated and 
polished to mirror-lustre. Wing spread 
8%". Retail price .....- $11.50 


AT YOUR GIFT DEALER 
...if he can’t supply you, order 
direct—for yourself and friends. 


ud 
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f VIC PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. ’ 
5651 W. CENTURY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 45, CAL. 
___DC-6 Airtrays at 11.50, 
[check enclosed. [CIC.O.D. 
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What streamlined 
beauties, these new 1947 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles! Rugged — 
powerful — with plenty of zooming speed. 
And when it comes to dependable perform- 
ance, these great new models are backed 
by the truly remarkable wartime records for 
stamina established by thousands of Harley- 
Davidsons . . . world champion motorcycles 
that proved they could “take it” through 
years of punishing service — and under 
toughest weather and road conditions in all 
parts of the world. Better see your Harley- 
Davidson dealer EARLY — if you want the 
thrill of owning a new 1947 Harley-Davidson! 
Write for Enthusiast Magazine and literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department F Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


HARLEY - 
DAVIDSON 


Proteregetled 
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The French Airsedan 


(Continued from page 55) 


ferent circumstances under which each 
was developed, however, it is remark- 
able that the Airsedan designers reached 
conclusions almost identical with those 
of the French engineers. 

Construction on the Courlis went ahead 
just as soon as the war ended. The first 
prototype was so successful that French 
engineers reported (after it had been 
thoroughly flight tested) it did not have a 
major “bug” except for a shimmy in the 
front landing wheel. 

The differences between the completed 
Courlis and the paper Airsedan design 
are no greater than any aviation de- 
signer would expect from the time his 
plans were submitted until the prototype 
was actually flown. Here are the speci- 
fications of each: 





Airsedan Courlis 
ee ee DNs cin wearbaaieeae 37.8 ft. 
Pee. ecdvesrdevewes RS 6c 09denwdae 26.82 ft. 
0) See a ee 8.68 ft. 
Oo) ae Gross Weight......... 3,149 Ib. 
8 5 7 == Empty Weight........ 2,008 Ib. 
13 Ib./sq. ft. .....Wing Loading... 15.6 Ib./sq. ft. 
17.3 lb./h.p. ....Power Loading... 16.12 Ib./h.p. 
Cf Landing Gear Tread....... 7.56 ft. 
135 m.p.h. ......Maximum Speed ...... 155 m.p.h. 
120 m.p.h. ......Cruising Speed ......137 m.p.h. 

50 m.p.h. .. .. Landing Speed. . .. 45 m.p.h. 
rae rrr .. 745 miles 
oS eee Engine Rating......... 198 h.p. 


In developing their ideas for the Air- 
sedan, the editors laid down these re- 
quirements as basic: 

1. Every feature must have been proven 
somewhere. 

2. High-wing, cantilever construction. 

3. Pusher engine, guarded by twin tail 
booms. 

4. Tricycle landing gear. 

5. Two control system. 

6. Four-place. 

With the exception of the two-control 
system, the Courlis has every one of the 
above features. 

Fiyine specified that its plane should 
be four-place because automobile man- 
ufacturer’s statistics show the most pop- 
ular car is a sedan. However, the basic 
Airsedan design is such that the plane 
could be built in two-passenger models 
and drawings of this smaller model were 
made up. Like the Airsedan, the Courlis 
is four-place. However, instead of pro- 
viding for the manufacture of a smaller 
plane, the French engineers designed 
enough lift into Courlis so that it can 
be made six-place for medium-distance 
flights by installing two “emergency” 
seats. 

The French and the Americans also 
thought alike in placing the wing. Both 
planes have high wings which afford the 
maximum visibility available only with 
this type of design. Both planes have 
tail booms jutting out at shoulder height 
to protect pilots and passengers from ac- 
cidentally walking into the whirling pro- 
peller blades. Another odd feature is 
that while the prototype Courlis has a 
fixed wing, the manufacturers say that 
experimentation will be carried out to 
give it a folding wing similar to that 
called for in the design of the Airsedan. 
The reason for the folding wing is 
obvious—its higher cost of construction 
is more than offset by the lower hangar- 








January, 1947 
ing costs of an airplane which will fit 
into a space not much larger than the 
average automobile garage. 

There were two possible engines avail- 
able in France at the time of the Courlis’ 
construction, a Renault 6Q of 220 h.p. and 
a 198-h.p. Mathis G8R. The 198-h.p. en- 
gine was chosen and installed. This: 
engine has 48 more horsepower than that 
specified for the Airsedan, a point which 
accounts for the 17 m.p.h. higher cruising 
speed. This French engine, incidentally, 
develops a maximum 3,360 r.p.m. and 
cruises at 3,000 r.p.m. This high rate of 
r.p.m. would not have been specified for 
the Airsedan as resulting high propeller 
rotation speeds often make for noisy air- 
planes. 

The 220-h.p. Renault engine will be in- 
stalled in at least one of the eight 
Courlises which have been ordered by the 
Munitions Ministry for research and test- 
ing. Other contemplated changes are the 
installation of variable-pitch propellers 
and wing gas tanks. 

Airsedan plans called for the Ercoupe- 
like two-control system and a throw-over 
wheel. The Courlis has conventional con- 
trols with two wheels and two sets of 
rudder pedals. The brakes are on the 
left side of the cockpit and are operated 
by pedals near the rudder controls. 

Both the Courlis and the Airsedan have 
fixed landing gear although experimen- 
tation is to be ordered on designing a 
retractable gear for the French plane. 
Retractable gear was eliminated from 
the Airsedan as it was found that a well- 
designed fixed gear offers much less re- 
sistance than is generally expected. Also, 
a fixed gear makes belly landings im- 
possible. 

The Courlis gear is quite similar to the 
Airsedan’s although the width is a foot 
and a half less. The Courlis has wheel 
pants, a detail eliminated from the Amer- 
ican plane because they collect mud, ice 
and snow which make for ground ac- 
cidents. 

The cabin of the French plane is again 
strikingly similar to that of the Airsedan. 
The Courlis has 11 plexiglas windows; 
the Airsedan was designed for 10 (also 
made of plexiglas). Both sets of plans call 
for soundproofing and using fire-proof 
materials. The entrance to both planes 
is by extra-wide, automobile-type doors. 
The Courlis’ door opens in two halves 
and an automatic step ladder unfolds— 
a refinement not considered for the 
Airsedan. 

It is doubtful that the Courlis ever will 
become popular in the U. S. as a private 
plane. Most owners would balk at paying 
the import duties and the cost of having 
the French craft certified by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Although the Courlis was desigried as 
a private pilot’s plane and some were to 
be delivered to private owners by the end 
of February, 1947, the French already see 
many commercial uses for it, especially 
in charter, training and photographic 
work. Since it is all-metal, like the Air- 
sedan, it is expected to have a ready sale 
in the French colonies where it can be 
used as a tropical plane-of-all-work. 

The similarity of the two planes ex- 
tends even to the color scheme. Both are 
cream and marcon. END 
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E TRAINING NOW! 


The critical shortage of avia- 
tion training facilities is 
temporarily relieved through 
the reopening of famous Cali- 
fornia Flyers School of Aeronautics. It means a limited 
number of young men can start their aviation career 
training at once. This situation is, of course, tempo- 
rary and must be taken advantage of immediately. For 
California Flyers’ initial classes—due to a policy of 
limited enrollment—will soon be filled to capacity. 





One of the oldest aeronautical 

institutions in the country 

Founded in 1930, California Flyers School of Aeronautics 
is one of the oldest and most respected aeronautical institu- 
tions in the nation. Prior to the war it trained hundreds of 
young men, and today its graduates are holding responsible, 
high-salaried positions in every field of gviation all over the 
world. Because of its enviable record it was selected by the 
Army Air Forces to train over 5,000 mechanics, a job that 
earned a citation for merit. Now, with its war projects com- 
pleted, California Flyers is free to accept civilian applicants. 


Practical career courses in aviation mechanics 

are fully approved 

California Flyers offers practical, industry approved career 
courses in Master Airplane and Engine Mechanics, Airplane 
Mechanics and Airplane Engine Mechanics. These courses 
are approved under the G. I. Bill of Rights and Public Bill 
16, and have been extended the highest 
possible rating by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


California Flyers 

offers every advantage to the 
aviation mechanics trainee 
California Flyers is located in the heart 
of the world’s greatest concentration of 
aviation activity. Its buildings are ultra- 
modern, its shops complete with up-to- Write today for free 
date equipment, and its faculty isindustry iltuctrated brochure 


Write for Brochure... 


tical with emphasis on individual instruc- ties atCalifornia Flyers. 
tion under California Flyers’ unique 






. <a describing courses, cur- 
trained and approved. Training is prac- yicula and opportuni- 


Participation-Group Instruction system. Proof of its superior 
training is its thousands of successful graduates. 


You get credit for experience at California Flyers 
An important feature at California Flyers for students with 
previous aviation mechanics experience is the extension of 
scholastic credit for this experience as demonstrated by the 
student in his ability to make progress throughout his train- 
ing and to the limits allowed by the C.A.A. ' 


Housing facilities for single students 
California Flyers has made arrangements for housing of 
single students in approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 

The unusual training opportunities resulting from the re- 
opening of California Flyers must be acted upon immediately. 
Phone, write or air mail your application today. Even if you 
do not plan to enter for months or a year, you should act 
now. Write for complete information and make your reser- 
vation as soon as possible. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


FREE-AIR 
THERMOMETER 





standards — AVAILABLE 


FOR YOU, TODAY! 


Designed and supplied to the 
U. S. Army Air Force. Can be 
installed in ten minutes. Sun 
shield assures accurate readings. 


@ Again Scott Paces Progress 
for Safer, Pleasanter Flying! 


OTHER SCOTT AIRPLANE NECESSITIES 
Tail Wheel Assemblies 

Brake Pressure Units, Aviation Chemicals, 
Parking Brake Valves 


FREE! Catalog and name of nearest 
Scott Chartered Dealer...write now. 
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MURDOCK 


HEADPHONES 


Yes, Pilots Prefer 
MURDOCK Headphones 


for perfect reception. 





The Ears of the 
Flying World! 


Wm. J. MURDOCK CO. 
| Chelsea, Massachusetts 


























FLYING 
Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


sort of an informal investigation into such 
questions as why a state the size of 
Michigan should be allotted only 11 
planes for its training program and why 
empty barracks at Romulus can’t be used 
as overnight quarters while we “sweat 
out” the line. I make this suggestion with 
all the reserve pilots in mind, not just 
those in Michigan. 
Dennis F. HALEY 
2nd Lieut., AAF (Res) 
Lansing, Mich. 





GROUND THE GLAMOUR BOY 


The article “So You Don’t Like My 
Airport!” (October issue) by George 
Crockett was a dandy. I’m a flyer who 
never managed or owned an airport, but 
it did my heart good to see someone paint 
a picture of these self-esteemed, glamour- 
boy pilots. There are a lot of good sen- 
sible pilots, but the number of the other 
kind still in existence turns my stomach. 

I'd like to visit George Crockett’s air- 
port. 

Lawson E. MILLER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





WORLD'S FIRST AIRFIELD 


Reference is made to Robert H. Hal- 
pin’s letter in the September issue of 
Fiytnc. Bethany (Conn.) may have the 
oldest private airport in the United States, 
but the world’s first airfield is located on 
the Patterson Field Reservation near Day- 
ton, Ohio. It was here in 1904-05 that 
Orville and Wilbur Wright first maneu- 
vered their airplanes in definite flight pat- 
terns. On September 20, 1904, they made 
a complete circular flight. 

The world’s first airfield then consisted 
of a level, but rather rough cow pasture 
of approximately 80 acres. Prior to a 
flight the cattle were first driven to the 
southern portion of the pasture, and, tak- 
ing the prevailing wind into considera- 
tion, a site was selected for the catapult 
from which the airplane was launched. 
The catapult consisted of a carriage on a 
monorail track. Take-off was accom- 
plished by the force of a 1,200- to 1,400- 
pound weight being dropped a distance 
of 16.5 feet from a wooden tower at the 
rear of the catapult. 

By 1905 the two airplanes used by the 
Wright Brothers were so developed that 
on October 5, a flight was made which 
ended only because of fuel exhaustion. 
This particular flight over a_ circular 
course covered 24.2 miles in 38 min. 3 sec. 
—approximately 38 m.p.h. 

ARTHUR C. SYLVESTER 
Chief, CAA Planning Division 
Washington, D. C. 





“COPTER COLLEGE NOTES 


I read with interest Major Sanduski’s 
“ ‘Copter College” (October issue). How- 
ever, the article contains a few assertions 
with which I can not agree. 

On page 88 the major states: “By the 
following. May (‘45) four more helicop- 
ters had been delivered and we ottgrew 
Chanute. Again orders came through and 
we moved in ‘the largest mass helicopter 
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cross-country flight’ to the training base 
at Sheppard Field, Tex.” 

The largest mass helicopter flight? For 
the major’s information, some six months 
before (on December 7, 1944) the Royal 
Naval Helicopter School—run in con- 
junction with the U.S. Coast Guard heli- 
copter school, Floyd Bennett Field— 
closed and a mass formation of 12 heli- 
copters flew from New York to Norfolk, 
Va. The ’copters mostly YR4’s and a few 
R4B’s, were landed aboard the carrier 
(CVE) H.M.S. Thane for shipment to 
England. I believe this flight still marks 
a record for mass-formation movement. 

Again, the major states that in the “in- 
termediate stage” the student learns to 
maintain constant alltitude, direction, etc., 
and autorotation. If this be true, the AAF 
must have made up its own training cur- 
riculum. The first lesson our USCG in- 
structors gave us had to do with straight 
and level, keeping constant altitude and 
direction. These skills had to be achieved 
before the pupil could go on to take-offs 
and landings or hovering. Next came 
autorotation. This was as important as 
checking a pupil out on spins before solo. 
Prior to taking his solo flight, the pupil 
had to do two autorotations, one without 
the instructor touching the controls. 

The major also says that the quick 
stop was done at 50 feet at 50 m.p.h., and 
that this maneuver was taught as a de- 
fensive measure against attacking fight- 
ers. We did our quick stops at 50 feet, 
but at normal cruising speed which is 
about 65 m.p.h. And we were taught that 
it was a routine emergency stop. We used 
it on practising co-ordination, as with the 
360° hovering turn. 

Maybe this explains why I feel that the 
USCG leads the field in helicopter flying. 

D. L. Fouey 
Ex-Lieut. Comdr. (A) RNVR 
Dartmouth, N. S. 





WRONG PLANE SPECIFIED 


I thoroughly enjoyed the fine collection 
of photographs in “Michigan Air Tour” 
(October issue) but there was one shot 
that made my eyes pop out. For the upper 
left-hand picture (on page 24) your cap- 
tion states that Howard Hartung is mak- 
ing a minor adjustment on his Beechcraft 
biplane. Now if that is a Beechcraft strut 
I'll eat it—pitot tubes and all! 

T. M. McDavirt 
Wichita, Kans. 
@ It looks like Fiyrinc’s caption writer 
will have to eat that Waco strut.—Eb. 





KEEPING CHARTS UP TO DATE 


The criticism of sectional charts by Mr. 
Whittier and the answer by Mr. Morton 
(F.ty1nc, August issue) were very inter- 
esting. I believe the solution to the prob- 
lem is simple. ‘ 

Each airport operator should be sent 
an up-to-date chart by the Chart Branch 
and he should make all corrections that 
he knows about in his area. If this were 
done semi-annually, prior to printing 
each new set of charts, there would be 
fewer cases of pilots having to land on 
country roads or cow pastures in order to 
find out where they are. 

Epwin F. WAcH 


Fort Worth, Tex. END 
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Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 42) 


pacific flights, it should be added, are figured in two hops— 
U.S.-Hawaii and Hawaii-west. Over-water flights are flights 
during which the plane was more over water than land, as 
Miami to Brazil. . . . Of the three planes lost, two disappeared 
—probably shot down by enemy planes or surfaced submarines. 
The third was deliberately ditched, without-loss of a single 
passenger Any way you figure it, some record. 


Unification 


Speaking of Army, AAF is still for unification. Latest is the 
result of an exclusive interview by John Lancaster, our New 
York correspondent, with Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. 
Says General Stratemeyer: “We of the Air Force believe that 
unification of the Armed Services, which would give our coun- 
try an autonomous Air Force co-equal with the Army and 
Navy, would further increase the buying power of the security 
dollar.” 

Those pilots not in the AAF should quit worrying about 
getting lost in the shuffle if-such a force were created, the 
General believes. “The important thing I should like to stress,” 
he said, “is that there is a place for every Navy, Marine, or 
Coast Guard airman, both rated and non-rated, commissioned 
and enlisted, in this autonomous air force on an equal basis 
with Army airmen. Gen. Carl Spaatz, our chief, has indicated 
to me that a belief that they will be lost in the shuffle is 
erroneous and we are most anxious to inform the public to 
this effect.” General Stratemeyer also proposed a name for 
the new outfit—the United States Air Force. He didn’t men- 
tion how soon he expected it to become a reality. .. . 


Whittle's Report 


Frank Whittle, an RAF Air Commodore and Britain’s jet 
expert, after his recent tour of the U. S. gave England a not 
too complimentary report of U. S. jet propulsion progress. He 
told a reporter from the British aviation magazine The Aero- 
plane that the British had a “two year lead” over U. S. in jet 
engineering. 

He added that it isn’t because the American engineers were 
lacking in information that the U. S. lagged behind, but rather 
that “the data we had supplied had not been used.” 

Reporting on jet progress in the U. S., Whittle said that he 
visited only one firm (McDonnell) which was 100 per cent on 
jet production and that he thought the British jet work being 
done at Rolls-Royce was equal to the entire efforts of all U. S. 
firms put together. 

Air Commodore Whittle expressed the hope that in the 
future British jet aircraft would be entered in air races in this 
country against U.S.-built craft. 


ice—and Fish 


From the West Coast come a couple of yarns which—know- 
ing the reliability of our correspondent—we will vouch for. 
Most credible is the one about the late Harry Crosby, North- 


_rop’s ehief test pilot, who was known as “the ice man.” He 


was one of the coolest fliers in the business. He had bailed 
out several times before he met his death recently in the crash 
of the XP-79, and once took to his chute after the controls 
went bad on a-wing glider over Muroc Dry Lake. A rescue 
party rushed to pick him up after he landed, hoping he was 
uninjured, and found Harry walking around in circles peering 
at the ground. “Paid $12 for those sunglasses and now here 
I've gone and lost them,” were his first words. . . . Then there 
is the one about why private pilots like to fly into Boulder 
City, Nev., airport, up by Boulder Dam, after a rainstorm. It’s 
to see fish, says Littrell, that shouldn’t be there at all. “Rather 
complicated,” he adds, “but here’s what gives: Dry Lake is 
right next door to the airport. There’s never any water in it 
until it rains and then, in the muddy puddles, fish are found 
swimming. They are two or more inches long with a crust of 
shell over the front part of the body.” Seems they live in the 
dry mud when there’s no rain, then become active as the first 
puddle forms. 


Big Engine 


We picked up a lot of odd facts about the new XR-7755, 
world’s most powerful reciprocating aircraft engine. It’s a Ly- 
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Modern Aircraftsmanship Training 


will give you a better start for 
well paid, responsible positions 


Only thorough; modern training can start you right and 
enable you to advance rapidly in aviation. Aero Tech 
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tion, with completely new and modern equipment and 
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Receives weather reports, landing instruc- 
tions, etc., on the CAA Radio Beam, when 
used with aircraft receivers. 


Selector switch permits receiving beam sig- 
nals, voice, or both. Filter circuit reduces 
static noises appreciably. $ 

Cat. #X-315 


AIRPORT and EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS, 
RADIO MANUFACTURERS 
Write for Quantity prices. 


Sorry: No C.O.D.'s — Check or 
M.O. must accompany all orders 


CLARION SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 


363 Victory Boulevard, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammeri and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
a — obligation. 

Bogue, ot 5274, Circle 

Tower, Ate ad 4, ind. 
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coming, but if that gets you to compar- 
ing it with any other Lycoming you’ve 
ever seen, wait till you hear some of the 
details. It has been abuilding since 1932, 
but more urgent war jobs held up its 
completion till this fall, 14 years later. 
Smaller engines of the same type were 
built along the way, the XR-7755 not 
getting into production till the war was 
nearly over. Complete, it is slightly over 
10 feet long and five feet in diameter, 
yet it produces more power than a steam 
locomotive 90 feet long and 15 feet high. 

. It burns 580 gallons of gas—enough 
to power the average automobile for a 
year—in one hour at maximum speed and 
power. .. . Cut out of some AAF stories 
were a couple of technical facts that the 
censors thought okay to release but 
which later got lost in the higher eche- 
lons. The propeller drive is through a 
two-speed dual rotation reduction gear, 
either ratio of which can be used at the 
pilot’s discretion to obtain maximum pro- 
peller efficiency. The shifting is accom- 
plished hydraulically. Another feature is 
the use of two separate sets of cams 
which can be shifted to change the valve 
timing for maximum power or cruising 
economy. 


Lab 

Almost as remarkable as the engine is 
the laboratory that Lycoming, aided by 
AAF’s Air Material Command, built to 
test it. The lab has, among other things, 
nine dynamometer rooms, five test stands, 
and almost every conceivable piece of 
equipment necessary to test a reciprocal 
engine of any size. Completion of the big 
engine, and final testing, had to be held 
up until the laboratory was completed. 
The engine was ready for testing in July 
of 1946. Lycoming may go on to an even 
bigger one if the laboratory’s capacities 
are any indication. “Facilities are now 
available,” their engineers announce, “for 
the testing of engines from 65 hp. up to 
engines in excess of 7,000 h.p.” 


Weather 

Commercial broadcast stations and net- 
works are carrying weather reports for 
tne private pilot under the supervision of 
the Weather Bureau and as this goes to 
press the program is working out fine. 
It’s being tested first in the middle west 
and Rocky Mountain areas, according to 
Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, Weather Bureau 
chief, but will become nation-wide as de- 
mands justify. Current reports are go- 
ing out from stations in Madison, Wis., 
Chicago, Wichita, Ft. Worth, and Salt 
Lake City. They supplement weather in- 
formation broadcast over CAA airway 
range stations, until recently monopoliz- 
ing such broadcasts. The new programs 
are handled by weather bureau personnel 
in the towns in question and a complete 
schedule is available from the Weather 
Bureau’s national headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. . . . Chief reason for the pro- 
grams is Dr. Reichelderfer’s belief that 
increased private flying will bring a cor- 
responding increase in the demand for 
more weather information. Weather Bu- 
reau experts foresee the day when pilot 
demands will reach such a volume that 
special weather broadcasting stations will 
be required. END 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER. 

SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU. 

LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 
3, 1933 


Of Flying, Published Monthly at Chicago, Hil., 


for Oct. 1, 1946. 


State of Illinois, 
County of Cook ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. T. 
Pullen, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Flying and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, W. B. Ziff, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. ; Editor, Max Karant, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; Managing Editor, 
Curtis Fuller, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ili.; Business Manager A. T. Pullen, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, II. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; A. Ziff, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; W. B. Ziff Co., 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; S. Davis, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; Wm. B. Ziff, 185 N 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; B. G. Davis, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
ST OE GB on 6060 ss Kies cdsccenseneee (This 
information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

ARTHUR T. PULLEN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1946. 


DORIS PALOWSKY, 


(SEAL] 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 25, 1949.) 
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License Fever 


(Continued from page 18) 


has come out strongly for standard state laws, leaving licensing 
in Federal hands, working out regulation by co-operative efforts 
among state and Federal officials. There is not a national 
organization in the country interested in promoting private 
flying that isn’t opposed in principle to state licensing laws, 
old or new. 

But that is not enough. Each state has its own peculiar 
political set up, its own special set of laws governing aviation, 
or—if without law currently—its own special clique of politicos 
who would like to vote themselves or their followers fat jobs 
by making licensing and registration revenue legal. 

There is a way to stop such practices, once and for all, and 
local organizations can be of great assistance to national organi- 
zations, such as AOPA, in doing so. ‘The way is clear—every 
person interested in private flying should make it his business 
to discover the situation in his own state and act accordingly. 

This is not as difficult as it may sound. Most state aviation 
commissions will be co-operative and will welcome support. 
In states without commissions, all you have to do is get in touch 
with your legislative representatives and let them know what 
will be best in aviation, not only for private flyers, but for the 
welfare and progress of the state as a whole. 

Above all—act now. The year 1947 can well mark the day 
when the airplane becomes a national vehicle of progress. But 
if complicated licensing or registry regulations go on the books, 
it can be a year notable orfly for the sorry fact that it saddles 
private flymg with endless bureaucratic gobbletygoop. END 





London Letter 
(Continued from page 51) 


most assuredly will come into favor in the very near future. 

Objections usually center round the difficulty of disciplining 
air passengers. It is argued that in an emergency they would 
not be able to use parachutes because of panic. Experience 
with airborne forces is quoted in support. 

It seems to your correspondent that the answer lies in the 
proportion of time the passenger aircraft spends flying high. 
Only in proportion to the time spent in flight, are chair para- 
chutes worth installing. 


Lightplane Dilemma 


Chiet complaints of the very few British owners of light- 
planes are that gasoline often is not available over here; that 
landing fees are too high; that the customs authorities do all 
they can to hamper the ordinary air tourist. 

Repeatedly the newspapers have suggested that gasoline was 
to come off the ration and to be available to all who had the 
price to pay for it. But coupons are still necessary. And 
Mr. Shinwell, Britain’s Minister for Fuel and Power, has an- 
nounced that restrictions must continue. 

Meanwhile in France and Belgium the air tourist can get all 
the gasoline he needs for a low-powered aircraft. This is one 
reason air tourists are deserting Britain for the Continent. 

And as for landing fees, a small aircraft pays sixpence (20 
cents at a French airfield while in England it paid seven- 
shillings-and-six pence ($1.80) or ten shillings ($2)—though 
these rates are now to be reduced to five shillings ($1). 


Radar Aids 

The airfields at Heathrow (London Airport,) Northolt, Hurn, 
Croydon, Prestwick, Bristol and Aldermaston have equipment 
for enabling landings to be made in poor visibility. But no air- 
port in Britain (or probably in the world) is using to the full 
the traffic control advantages offered by radar. 

Infuriated air travelers are asking why. At first, having read 
of the wonders of radar in their newspapers, they fumed when 
in bad weather their aircraft were stacked for a long time o1 
diverted. They got even angrier when, as on a recent air 
journey to the Channei Islands from London, the aircraft found 
the small termina! airport closed down by fog and had to re- 
turn to London without landing. 

The fact is that in Britain we must expect several months 
to elapse before these aids are installed at the main airports. 
Publicity for radar has gone ahead of practical application. END 
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Marine Air Reserve 


(Continued from page 31) 


ranks of wartime marine pilots and ra- 
dar men. 

With headquarters at the Glenview 
Naval Air Station near Chicago, General 
Schilt directs the entire program under 
the command of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. The general—a Medal of 
Honor winner from Olney; Ill., who en- 
listed in the Marines in 1917—emphasizes 
the fact that his program is not designed 
simply to furnish a body of trained Ma- 
rine reserve aviators for the rapid emer- 
gency expansion of the regular establish- 
ment. Instead, the primary mission is the 
training and equipping of 24 war-strength 
fighter-bombing squadrons and four 
warning and fighter director units, all 
trained and ready to join the active 
service when needed. 

These units meet for training on al- 
ternate weekends, according to the con- 
venience of their members. In addition 
they spend two weeks in full active duty, 
for a total training time of two months 
per year. As members of the organized 
Marine Corps Reserve, all hands receive 
active-duty pay for the full training pe- 
riod, and pilots are allowed a total of 100 
flying hours a year. The units so trained 
must be ready for active service as self- 
contained, autonomous units on 10 days 
notice. 

Since peacetime strength of regular Ma- 
rine Aviation is set at 21 squadrons, the 
MART program will more than double 
the squadron strength of the Corps in 
time of war or emergency. The total 
figure of 1,086 pilots in the organized 
reserve does not, however, indicate the 
number of qualified reserve aviators 
available for duty. In the volunteer re- 
serve are some 7,000 pilots who cannot 
afford time for regular drill periods. 
These now are given the opportunity to 
fly when they can. In time of trouble 
they can be brought quickly up to a 
state of readiness to reinforce the imme- 
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diately available regular and ready re- 
serve units. 

Each of the reserve squadrons com- 
prises 45 pilots, 12 aviation ground offi- 
cers, and 164 enlisted men. Ground 
Control Intercept outfits have nine officers 
and 120 enlisted men per squadron. The 
link with the regular Marine Corps is af- 
fected by the Marine Aviation Detachment 
Commander, who is a regular officer. 
With two officers and some 15 enlisted men 
—all regulars or reserves on the continu- 
ous active duty which the program allows 
—he handles the administrative and main- 
tenance problems of the squadrons during 
the week. Normally detachment com- 
manders act as “inspector-instructors” for 
the squadrons based at the 21 reserve 
stations. They are charged with keep- 
ing the reserve up to date on all new 
developments in military aviation relating 
to fighter-bomber tactics. 

The detachment commanders work as 
closely as possible with the squadron 
commanders, although all the details of 
training and administration are left to the 
reserve officers in command. General 
Schilt has seen to it that his inspector- 
instructors are hand-picked. At Glen- 
view, for instance, Marine Fighter Squad- 
ron 121 (the high scoring Marine squad- 
ron of the war with 209 Jap planes to its 
credit) is commanded by Maj. Robert S. 
Ingraham, who is a Chicago insurance 
salesman during the week. The detach- 
ment commander is Lieut. Col. Leonard 
K. “Duke” Davis, who led Squadron 121 
into Guadalcanal in 1942. That was the 
time Joe Foss racked up his phenome- 
nally high score of Jap kills. 

All the 24 squadrons allotted to the 
organized reserve represent a _ distin- 
guished cross section of the Leatherneck 
fighters and dive bomber squadrons 
which fought the war from Wake to 
Okinawa. Chicago’s 121 leads the Corps 
in numbers of Nips shot down, but the 
records of the other 20 Corsair squadrons 
which have been flying in the Reserve 
since July are also impressive. 

The training syllabus of the Organized 
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Reserve requires pilot proficiency in both 
fighting and ground-support categories, 
The designation “fighter-bombers” means 
just that. The 24 squadrons must be 
capable of performing both the “combat 
air patrol” missions and the beach straf- 
ing and bombing missions necessary to 
give the amphibious elements of the 
Marine Corps maximum support in their 
beachhead jobs. Each squadron must be 
trained for carriers—and that calls for 
field carrier landing practice, the familiar 
“bounce drill.” It is expected that the 
two-week continuous active duty tour 
allowed annually for the reserve will in- 
clude carrier qualification for all squad- 
ron members. “Flat-Hatting” is out al- 
though there will be extensive training 
in dive bombing, ground strafing, and 
rocket runs. All planes of the reserve 
are painted with large yellow stripes 
and numbers which permit their easy 
identification from the ground. 

The Corsairs allotted to the 24 squad- 
rons are mostly later models than those 
which did the jobs at Iwo and Okinawa. 
Policy of aircraft procurement for Schilt’s 
outfits provides for the same aircraft as 
used aboard the carriers in the active 
fleet. Pilots and ground personnel will 
be trained to fly and service new aircraft 
as they are adopted. 

Largely because of two factors—the 
fact that officers, unlike enlisted men are 
not discharged from the reserve on de- 
mobilization and the fact that the reserve 
cannot accept personnel eligible for se- 
lective service—the ready reserve has 
more officer applicants than it can ac- 
commodate and too few enlisted appli- 
cants. Personnel officers in General 
Schilt’s headquarters anticipate an eas- 
ing of this situation when selective 
service personnel are eligible for enlist- 
ments in the reserve. They count heavily 
on the fact that the squadron personnel 
will Rave to be skilled in every job 
required to keep a fighter-bomber squad- 
ron in wartime operation. The 164 en- 
listed billets include all of these jobs, and 
as men enlist they will be trained by 
the permanent personnel at the air sta- 
tions. Such training will, wherever pos- 
sible, be conducted with the aim of 
qualifying the trainee for CAA rating in 
his field. 

Although restricted now by the Se- 
lective Service Law, enlistments in Ma- 
rine Air Reserve Training units are open 
to all veterans—whether Army, Navy, or 
Marine. Personnel officers at Glenview 
are surprised at the numbers of ex-mem- 
bers of the other services who are enlist- 
ing in the reserve. All personnel assume 
the corresponding marine rank to that 
they held at the time of their discharge 
from the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard. 

The 10 tinderstrength squadrons of the 
pre-1940 Marine Aviation Reserve fur- 
nished some 240 trained pilots at the 
time of reserve mobilization in 1940. 
Today General Schilt’s command, with a 
tradition second to none, will furnish the 
Marine Corps and the country with 24 
full-strength fighter-bomber units on 10 
days notice whenever they are needed. 
They are the Organized Reserve and 
the Corps counts them into its mobiliza- 
tion plan with pride and confidence. END 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 56) 


doping, and doing the million-odd other 
things that have to be done to get a plane 
ready to pass the x-ray eye of the CAA 
inspector. This was really learning the 
hard way, but I was grateful that I had 
come out of the wreckage intact and that 
the plane could be repaired. 

During the rare moments when I am 
not busily and vigorously kicking myself 
in the seat of the pants, I have firmly 
resolved never again to try a take-off 
from a rough, short field or even a rough, 
long field. Next time I'll push the plane 
five miles if necessary to get to a smooth 
runway. I'll even take the wings off and | 
tow it to an airport. But never again 
will I have a cracked-up airplane because 
of a bonehead “let’s-get-home-in-a-hurry” 





take-off from a bad field. That’s a resolu- | 


tion I intend to keep. 

Incidentally, the day after this crackup 
occurred, I read that every year hun- 
dreds of planes are brought down safely 
with little or no damage in forced land- 
ings, but that a large number of them are 
wrecked in attempted take-offs from un- 
suitable fields. To that statement may I 
offer a fervent amen. I learned about 





flying from that. END 
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7 HOW MUCH TIME WILL YOU INVEST 
e FOR SUCCESS? 

@ Six months after entering Roosevelt you can 
@ be well on your way to an aviation career— 
@ for that’s the time needed to complete Air- 
@ plane or Engine Mechanics course. Twice as 
e long—but twice as important to your future— 
4 is 12-month course covering both phases. 
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Airlines choose 
mechanics carefully 


CAA license is a major requirement. 
You a win this license in 6 months at 
oosevel#t Aviation School 





Airline operators give first call to Airplane and 
Engine Mechanics who hold CAA licenses. They 
know a CAA certificate is proof of thorough train- 
ing and ability. 

This employment policy decidedly favors Roose- 
velt graduates. Many hundreds right now are on 
the payrolls of passenger, freight and express 
services, repair and overhaul depots, sales and 
maintenance services throughout the country. 
They have the experience gained through practical 
shop-work on real planes and engines. Upon 
graduation—(providing student is at least 18)— 
they are licensed by CAA. 


Approved for Gi's. NEXT CLASSES START APRIL 28, MAY 26, JULY 7 
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FLYING herewith presents its first annual 
subject-and-author index. It will prove 

luable to schools and libraries, 
and to those persons who keep bound copies 
of the magazine. 














SUBJECT INDEX 
ACCELERATION LOADS 
Maneuvering in Safety, by H. R. Footit. Pp. 48-49. 
October. 
ACCELERATION—PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT 
What Speed Can Man Stand? Pp. 22-23. July. 
ACCIDENTS (Also see FLIGHTS—PERSONAL NAR- 
RATIVES) ACCIDENTS—CAUSES 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 
P. 43. April. 
Stop Blaming the Pilot! by Lieut. Wilfred Owen. 
Pp. 24-25. February. 
ACCIDENTS—PREVENTION 
Pilot Error Sense. Pp. 46-48. April. 
Pilots—Mind Your Manners, by Harold A. Shanklin. 
P. 41. May. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 46. 
August. 
AERODYNAMICS 
What You Should Know About Compressibility, by 
Alex Papana. Pp. 66-67. April. 
Wing With a Future, by Edward A. Stalker. °p 
40-41. October. 
AGRICULTURE 
The Farmer Takes a Plane, by W. E. Renshaw. 
Pp. 25-26. April. 
The Lightplane Goes Farming, by Fred Hamlin. 
Pp. 18-19. July. 
AIR LINES—GREAT BRITAIN 
— Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. P. 57. 


Jun 
AIR LINES—U. S. (ALL AMERICAN) 
The Treetop Line, by Max Karant. Pp. 53-54. May. 
AIR LINES—PERSONNEL 
Converted Aces, by John J. Dohoney. Pp. 44-46. 
September. 
AIR LINES—ROUTES 
Bermuda Barter, by F. R. Stout. P. 22. May. 
AIR MARKING 
Who's to Pay for Air Marking? by Hon. Richard 
F. Harless. P. 25. July. 
AIR LINES, FEEDER 
Local Airlines, by Kurt Rand. Pp. 30-32. February. 
AIR LINES, NON-SCHEDULED 
The Non-Skeds, by L. S. Willis. Pp. 43-44. De- 
cember. 
™ Vets Fly the Freight, by John W. Lancaster. 
Pp. 48-50. November. 
a rivet Tiger Line, by Tom Cameron. Pp. 28-29. 


AIR MARKING—GREAT BRITAIN 
Mark Those Airports! by Wilson Bailey. P. 46. 
December. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
The Army's Civilian Air Force, by Orville S. Splitt. 
Pp. 17-18. September. 
AIR RESERVE 
The Army's Civilian Air Force, by Orville S. Splitt. 
Pp. 17-18. September. 
«* eet Air Reserve, by Frances Hansford. 
p. 22-23. .June. 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
No, He Didn't Crack Up. Photo. P. 85. February. 
Want to Buy a Carrier? Pp. 46-47. February. 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY—U.S. 
Aviation Reconverts to Peace, by Richard O'Con- 
nor. Pp. 28-29. February. 
Meee ea a the Merlin, by Paul H. Becker. 
52-53. March. 
AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
OPA News. P. 84, January; P. 92, February; P. 
“a March; P, 74, April; P. 78, May: P. 64, June; 
Pp. 66, 160, July; Pp. 62, 108, August; P. 62. 
September; P. 56, October: P. 58, November: P. 
106, December. 
AIRCRAFT SALES AND SERVICE 
—— Auction, by Howard Earl Day. Pp. 35-36. 
pril 
‘The Bite,’ by Fred Hamlin. Pp. 21-23. February. 
Cars to Cubs, by Reese Wade. Pp. 49-50. April. 
For Sale: Experience, by Frank B. Howe. Pp. 48-50. 
December. 
Used Plane Lot. Short. P. II!. March. 
AIRPLANES—GREAT BRITAIN 
London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. P. 50, Jan- 
uary; P. 58, September. 
Britain's Lightplanes, compiled by Maj. Oliver 
Stewart and Sq. Ldr. D. West. Pp. 27-29. August. 
AIRPLANES—U.S. 
Personal Flying Review of the National Aircraft 
Show. Pp. 67-98. December. 
AIRPLANES (AERONCA) 
Aeronca Champion. P. 68. December. 
Aerorica Chief. P. 68. December. 
New Aeronca Chief. P. 59. July. 
Aeronca Chum. Photo. P. 53. November. 
Aeronca Chum. P. 69. December. 


William Kelso Dennis is the librarian for Beech 
Aircraft Corporation.—ED. 
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AIRPLANES (ALL AMERICAN) 
All American Ensign. P. 69. December. 
The All American Ensign. Pp. 42-43. June. 
AIRPLANES (AVRO) 
Lincoln. Photo. P. 78, January. 
Nene-Lancaster. P. 103. December. 
AIRPLANES (BACH) 
Costa Rican Freighter. Photo. P. 61. June. 
AIRPLANES (BARTLETT) 
Bartlett Blue Zephyr. Photo. P. 57. September. 
AIRPLANES (BEECH) 
Beechcraft Bonanza. P. 71, December. 
The Bonanza. P. 31. September. 
Beechcraft Model 17. P. 70. December. 
Does Air Travel Pay? (Beech 17) by Charles Wil- 
son. Pp. 50-51. March. 
Beechcraft Model !18. P. 70. December. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Beechcrafts. 
Photo. P. 101. December. 
AIRPLANES (BELL) 
Swept-back Wing on P-63s. P. 56. August. 
Two-place Airacomet. Photo. P. 54. November. 
XP-83. Photo. P. 86. February. 
AIRPLANES (BELLANCA) 
Bellanca Cruisair Senior. P. 72. December. 
The Bellanca Cruisair, by Max Karant. Pp. 36-37. 
November. 
AIRPLANES (BOEING) 
Two 22,000-pound Bombs on B-29s. P. 74. May. 
Clipper for Sale. Pp. 50-51. August. 
Boeing XB-38. Photo. P. 62. June. 
Boeing Kaydet. Photo. P. 60. June. 
Boeing XFB-!. Photo. P. 58. March. 
Boeing XF8B. Photo. P. 70. April. 
AIRPLANES (BRISTOL) 
Bristol 170. Photo. P. 69. April. 
AIRPLANES (BRITISH AEROGYPT) 
Experimental British Lightplane. Photo. P. 60. July. 
AIRPLANES (BUNYARD) 
Bunyard Amphibian. Photo. P. 60. July. 
AIRPLANES (CALL) 
Call Callair. P. 73. December. 
Three-place Call A-2. Photo. P. 59. July. 
AIRPLANES (CAPRONI-VIZZOLA) 
Caproni-Vizzola ‘'Saiman'' 200. P. 60. March. 
AIRPLANES (CENTRAL CENTAUR) 
Central Centaur. Photo. P. 57. August. 
AIRPLANES (CESSNA) 
Cessna 120. P. 74. December. 
Cessna 140. P. 74. December. 
Continental-powered Cessna 140. Photo. P. 58. 
March. 
The Cessna 140. P. 40. June. 
AIRPLANES (CHRISLEA) 
Chrislea Ace, London Letter. P. 44, July; P. 144, 
December. 
AIRPLANES (COLUMBIA) 
New Columbia XJL-!. Photo. P. 102. December. 
AIRPLANES (COMMONWEALTH) 
Commonwealth CA-I5, Australian plane. Photo. P. 
101. December. 
AIRPLANES (COMMONWEALTH) 
Commonwealth Skyranger. Photo. P. 59. March. 
Commonwealth Skyranger. P. 75. December. 
Commonwealth Trimmer. P. 75. December. 
AIRPLANES (CONSOLIDATED) 
Experimental Liberator. Photo. P. 54. November. 
Model 37. (‘'How to Dress an Airliner,’ by J 
Davis Scott.) Pp. 64-66. December. 
Privateer (PB4Y-2). P. 84. February. 
Seawolf. Photo. P. 80. January. 
Valiant. Photo. P. 61. July. 
XA-41. Photo. P. 61. June. 
XB-36. P. 58. August. ; 
XB-36. (Two Giants.) Pp. 51-53. December. 
XP-81. Photo. P. 70. April. 
AIRPLANES (CULVER) 
Culver V Testing. Photo. P. 58. June. 
Culver V. P. 76. December. 
Experimental Culver V. Photo. P. 84. February. 
The Culver V, by Max Karant. Pp. 32-33. Septem- 


ber. 
Culver PQ-9 target plane. Photo. P. 69. April. 
Culver XPQ-I5 target plane. Photo. P. 52. Oc- 


tober. 
AIRPLANES (CURTISS) 
Seahawk. Photo. P. 55. November. 
XBT2C-I (exp. bomber). Photo. P. 52. October. 
XFI4C (exp. fighter). Photo. P. 80. January. 
AIRPLANES (DANSAIRE) 
Dansaire Coupe. P. 76. December. 
AIRPLANES (DE HAVILLAND) 
Chipmunk. Photo. P. 56. September. 
Dove (London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart). 
Pp. 50, 122. January. 
Fox Moth. Photo. P. 56. September. 
Hornet. Photo. P. 80. January. 
Swallow 108. (London Letter, by Maj. Oliver 
Stewart.) Pp. 58, 80. September. 
Vampire. Photo. P. 59. March. 
Vampire. Photo. P. 78. January. 
AIRPLANES (DOUGLAS) 
A-26 (with jet unit in tail and oversize engines). 
Photo. P. 53. October. 
BT2D-1. Photo. P. 68. April. 
DC-3. (Queen of the + te had Lieut. Col. 
Paul H. Howe.) Pp. 27-30. April 
DC-3 tricky take-off. Photo. P. 102. " December. 
DC-3 (Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin). 


Pp. 35, 96, 98. June. 
* 4 (Canadian DC-4 with Merlin engines). Photo. 
55. November. 

Des (The President's Pilot, by Hamilton Fred- 
ericks), Pp. 30-31. May. 

XB-42. Photo. P. 79. January. 

XB-43. (First AAF jet bomber.) P. 57. August. 

AIRPLANES (EDO) 
— hang Observation-scout). Photo. P, 54, 


November 

AIRPLANES (ELDRED) 

Experimental seaplane. Photo. P. 53. October. 
AIRPLANES (ERCO) 

Ercoupe. P. 77. December. 

Ercoupe seaplane. Photo. P. 59. July. 

The Ercoupe, by Max Karant. Pp. 34-36. oe. 

a“ cgi Approved for the Ercoupe. Photo. P. 73. 


AIRPLANES (ESHELMAN) 
Winglet. 4 74. May. 
Winglet. 77. December. 
AIRPLANES VEAIRCHILD) 
F-24. P. 78. December. 
Husky. Photo. P. 61, July; P. 10 
AIRPLANES (FLEET) 
Canuck. Photo. P. 60. March. 
AIRPLANES (FLEETWINGS) 
PQ-12 (radio-controlled target). Photo. P. 79. 
January. 
XBTK-I. Shoto. P. 57. August. 
—— (FUNK) 
F2B. 79. December. 
AIRPLANES (GLOBE) 
Globe Swift. P. 79. December. 
The Globe Swift, by Max Karant. P. 39. July. 
New Globe Swift. Photo. P. 59. June. 
AIRPLANES (GOODYEAR) 
Experimental amphibian. Photo. P. 52. October. 
AIRPLANES (GRUMMAN) 
Experimental Avenger. Photo. P. 102. December. 
Ghost Hellcat. Photo. P. 69. April. 
Mallard Amphibian. Photo. P. 57. August. . 
Mallard (Two 600-h.p. Engines). Photo. P. 55. 
November. 
Tigercat (F7F-3N). Photo. P. 55. September. 
Widgeon. P. 80. December. 
AIRPLANES (HANDLEY PAGE) 
Manx (London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart). 
P. 50. January. 
AIRPLANES (HOCKADAY) 
Comet. Photo. P. 52. October. 
Comet. P. 80. December. 
AIRPLANES (HUGHES) 
H-4 (Wooden ag * Pp. 51-52. April. 
XF-I1. Photo. P. 55. September. 
AIRPLANES (INTERSTATE) 
TD3R (Radio-controlled target). P. 73. May. 
AIRPLANES (JOHNSON) 
(See Airplanes—Rocket) 
AIRPLANES (JUNKERS) 
JU-52 (Bought by Public Roads Administration). 
P. 101. December. 
AIRPLANES (KAISER-HAMMOND) 
Y2 (Two-control plane). Photo. P. 74. May. 
Y2. P. 81. December. 
AIRPLANES (LOCKHEED) 
Big Dipper (Patent drawing). P. 61. June. 
Big Dipper (Report from Washington, by Franklin 
6. Walker). Pp. 43, 98. March. 
Constellation (External cargo carrier). Photo. P. 
. June. 
Constellation (Tri-motored Constellation). Photo. 
P. 54. November. 
Constitution (Two Giants). Pp. 51-53. December. 
Lightning (for tests). Photo. P. 79. January. 
Little Dipper. Photo. P. 100. December. 
P2V (Navy patrol plane). Photo. P. 58. March. 
Shooting Star (P-80). 
P. 86. May. 
Shooting Star (That P-80 Flight). P. 44. April. 
AIRPLANES (LUSCOMBE) 
Model 10 (single-seater). Photo. P. 72. May. 
Silvaire Model 8A. P. 81. December. 
Silvaire Model 8E. P. 82. December. 
AIRPLANES (MARTIN) 
BTM (Mauler). Photo. P. 70. April. 
XPBM-5A (Mariner—largest amphibian ever built). 
P. 60. March. 
AIRPLANES (McWHIRTER) 
Skyrider. Photo. P. 55. September. 
AIRPLANES (MESSERSCHMITT) 
Typhoon (Sports plane). Photo. P. 80. January. 
AIRPLANES (MEYERS) 3 
MAC-1I25C (All-metal lightplane). Photo. P. 6l. 


1, December, 


June. 

MAC-1I25C. P. 82. December. 
AIRPLANES (MILES) 

Gemini. P. 43. July. 
AIRPLANES (NAVY EAGLE) 

Seven-wing Eagle. Short. P. 92. July. 
AIRPLANES (NELSON) 

Dragonfly. P. 83. December. 
AIRPLANES (NORTH AMERICAN) 

Mustang (P-51). Photo. =o January. 

Navion. Photo. P. 70. Ap 


Navion (North p Bn Mi. oy Comily Plane). P. 45. 


May. 
Navion. P. 83. December. 





(Highway Jet Take-off). 
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P-64 (Fighter built for Siam). P. 100. December. 
Texan (Converted to carry two passengers). Photo. 

P. 53. oe tober. 

Twin Mustang (P-82). P. 49. January. 
AIRPLANES (NORTHROP) 

XB-35 (How ‘The Wing’ Uses Elevons). P. 82. 
tober 
XB-35. Photo. P. 59. June. 
XB-35 (I Flew “ihe Wing,’ 
34-35. Sept 
XP-6IE | Expe 


by Max Stanley). Pp. 
ember. 
rimental Black Widow). Photo. P. 6l. 
XP- 79 (Northrop Flying Ram). P. 58. August. 
AIRPLANES (PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE) 
Harlow-designed all-metal plane. P. 86. February. 
AIRPLANES (PIPER) 
Experimental Cub Trainer with full-span flaps. 
Photo. P. 56. September. 
Cub Trainer. P. 85. December. 
Skysedan. P. 84. December. 
Sky sedan. Pt ~~, P. 58. August. 
Sup uiser. 84. December. 
AIRPLANES (REPUBLIC) 
eabee (Marchev's ‘'Folly'’), Pp. 26-28. July. 
Seabee. P. 85. December. 
The Seabee, by Max Karant. P. 38. October. 
P-47 (Thunderbolt). Photo. P. 60. March. 
XF-12 (Pressurized photo plane). Photo. P. 60. 
March. 
XP-84 (Jet fighter). Photo. P. 72. May. 
——_ es 
plane. Photo. P. 52. October. 
AIRPLANES (ROCKET) 
Rocket 18 86. December. 
AIRPLANES. (RCS) 
me S2S. P. 86. December. 
| Ree, Photo. P. 62. June. 
AIRPLANES (SACRED cow) 
The Pres os Pilot, by Hamilton Fredericks. Pp. 
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AIRPLANES. (SHORT) 


S > Six-place British amphibian). Photo. P. 





AIRPLANES (SOUTHERN) 
Southe re. Photo. P. 68. April. 





So re. P. 87. December. 
AIRPLANES (SPARTAN) 

Ex ve 88. December. 
AIRPLANES (STINSON) 

Voyager. P. 88. December. 

The Voyager, by Max Karant. P. 34. May. 


XL-13 (AAF liaison plane). P. 57. September. 
AIRPLANES (TAYLORCRAFT) 

AAF glider conversion. Photo. P. 55. September. 

Ace. P. 89. December. 

BCi2-D. P. 89. December. 


Tourist. P. 90. December. 
AIRPLANES (THORP) 
Scooter. Photo. P. 61. July. 
AIRPLANES (VICKERS) 
so (Exp. British plane). Photo. P. 61. July. 
Vil kir ransport). Photo. P. 80. January. 
AIRPLANES (VOUGHT) 
Corsair. Photo. P. 60. June. 


V-173 (Flying model of XF5U-I). Photo. P. 56. 
September. 
AIRPLANES (WACO) 
Aristocraft. Photo. P. 53. November. 
Aristocraft. P. 90. December. 
Model 9. _Photo. P. 61. July. 
AIRPLANES (WITTMAN) 
Novel Lightplane. P. 10!. December. 


AIRPLANES—COST OF OPERATION 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 35. 
June. 
Should You Own or Rent a Plane? by Neil B. Ber- 
both. Pp. 30-31. August. 
A Plane for Your Business? by Neil B. Berboth. 
Pp. 41-42. September. 
AIRPLANES—DELIVERY 
Airplanes Spec al Delivery, by Ken Davis. P. 35. 
No svembde 
AIRPLANES— DESIGN 
AOPA News. P. 92. February. 
Stop Blaming the Pilot! by Lieut. Wilfred Owen. 
Pp. 24-25. February. 
AIRPLANES, ALL-WING 


How ‘The Wing’ Uses Elevons. Short. P. 82. Oc- 
ober. 
| Flew ‘The Wing,’ by Max Stanley. Pp. 34-35. 





etter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. Pp. 58, 80. 

Septembe 
AIRPLANES, HIGH. SPEED 

How to Fly F aster than Sound. Pp. 28-30. Septem- 


AIRPLAN ES, LABORATORY 


Flying Laboratory (C-54 in South Pacific). Photo. 
73. May 
AIRPLANES, LIGHT 
Any Hope for the Private Plane? by J. B. Hart- 


ranft, Jr. P. 21. April. 

The ‘Bread and Butter’ Planes. Pp. 36-37. October. 
The Case for the Folding Wing, by Theodore Ayers. 
Pp. 38-40. November. 

Personal FLYING Review of the National Aircraft 
Show, compiled by FLYING's editors. Pp. 67-98. 
December. 

Report from Washington, by Franklin & Walker. 
Pp. 43 98. March. 

Stop Selling Aviation to Ourselves, by T. P. 
Wright. Pp. 17-18. November. 

Vhere Do We Fly From Here? by T. P. Wright. 
Pp. 33-34. December. 

AIRPLANES, LIGHT—COST 

AOPA News. P. 84, January; P. 56, October. 


FLYING 
The ‘Bread and Butter’ Planes. Pp. 36-37. October. 


‘The Bite,’ by Fred Hamlin. Pp. 21-23. February. 

Does Air Travel Pay? by Charles Wilson. Pp. 50-51. 
March. 

Should You Own or Rent a Plane? by Neil B. Ber- 
both. Pp. 30-31. August. 

A Plane for Your Business? by Nei! B. Berboth. 
Pp. 41-42. September. 


Week-end on Floats. Pp. 27-34. June. 
AIRPLANES, LIGHT—GREAT BRITAIN 


London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. Pp. 59, 
116. April. 
Britain's Lightplanes, compiled by Maj. Oliver 


Stewart and Sq. Ldr. D. West. 
AIRPLANES, LIGHT—SWEDEN 
Swedish Lightplanes. P. 94. May. 
AIRPLANES, MILITARY—GERMANY 
Planes of the German Air Force. 


Pp. 27-29. August. 


Pp. 76-77. Jan- 


uary. 
AIRPLANES, MILITARY—JAPAN 
How Good Were Jap Planes? Pp. 39-42. March. 
AIRPLANES, PUSHER 
The Case for the Pusher, by H. R. Foottit. 
50. June. 
Kaiser-Hammond Y2. P. 81. December. 
Waco Aristocraft. P. 90. December. 
AIRPLANES, RACING 
Kingcobra (clipped wing). Photo. P. 52. October. 
AIRPLANES, RADIO-CONTROLLED 
Aerial Robots, by Edward Churchill. Pp. 30-32. 
March. 
Flight Without Pilots, by Curtis Fuller. P. 41. July. 
AIRPLANES, ROADABLE 
Flying Autos. Pp. 22-23. September. 
AIRPLANES—SPECIFICATIONS 
Personal Plane Roundup. P. 91. 
Planes of the German Air Force. 


Pp. 49- 


December. 
Pp. 76-77. Jan- 


vary. 
AIRPLANES, TRANSPORT (Also see under name of 
manufacturer) 
King-Size Airliners, by Caither Littrell. Pp. 63-67. 
May. 


London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. P. 44. July. 
AIRPLANES, USED 


Aircraft Auction, by Howard Earl Day. Pp. 35-36. 
April. 
| Learned About Flying from That, by Robert 


Schwartz. P. 87. February. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. 
September. 
AIRPLANES—USES OF 
AOPA News. P. 74. April. 
Buckshot Air Planter. Pp. 46-47. November. 
The Farmer Takes a Plane, by W. E. Renshaw. Pp. 
25-26. April 
Flying Huckster. Pp. 40-42. February. 
Huntsman Pilot. Short. P. 72. September. 
The Lightplane Goes Farming, by Fred Hamlin. P. 
18. July. 
Oyster Patrol, by Don R. Hammitt. P. 61. Decem- 
er. 
A Plane for Your Business? by Neil B. Berboth. 
Pp. 41-42. September. 
Poacher Patrol, by C. Budd Dugan. P. 71. May. 
Power-line Patrol. Pp. 53-54. August. 


Salvaged Conestoga Made into Gas Station. Photo. 
P. 61. July. 
Water Skiing. Photo. P. 69. April. 
AIRPLANES VS. SURFACE CARRIERS 
Does Air Travel Pay? by Charles Wilson. Pp. 50-51. 


arch. 
AIRPORT BUILDINGS 
Quonsets for Airports, by Charles T. Pearson. P. 
49. March. 
AIRPORTS—CANADA 
Canada's Licensed Airports. P. 84. August. 
AIRPORTS—GOVERNMENT AID 
AOPA News. P. 106. December. 
AIRPORTS—GREAT BRITAIN 
London Letter, by Maj. 
April. 
Wartime Crash Strips, by Robert C. Sellers. P. 57. 
March. 
AIRPORTS—U:S. 
Alabama, Alexander City. 


Oliver Stewart. P. 59. 


(Small-town Airpark). 


P. 84. March. 
Arizona, Tucson. (Flyer's Dude Ranch). Pp. 19-21. 
September. 
California, Los Angeles. (Skyranch, by Louis Banks). 
35-38. March. 


California, Los Angeles. (Pilots' Country Club). 


Pp. 50-51. May. 
Missouri, Eldon. (Model Airpark). Pp. 24-26. Sep- 
(Cars to Cubs, by Reese 


tember. 

Missouri, Warrensburg. 
Wade). Pp. 49-50. April. 

Nebraska. (Nebraska's Airport Boom, by Lawrence 
Youngman). Pp. 56-57. May. 

New Jersey, Blairstown. (Air Hostel). Pp. 19-23. 
August. 

New York, New York. (Ports for the Private Plane: 
New York City). Pp. 35-42. January. 

New York, New York. (Super Airport, by Fiorello 
H. La Guardia). P. 26. February. 

Ohio, Norwalk. (Airway Inn). Pp. 35-37. February. 

South Carolina. (Report from Washington, by Fred 
Hamlin.) Pp. 46, 94. August. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. (Shoppers' Air Strip). Pp. 
54-55. December. 

AIRPORTS—LOCATION 

Aviation's Sound and Fury, by John C. Ross. Pp. 

57-58. July. 
AIRPORTS—MANAGEMENT 
‘The Bite,’ by Fred Hamlin. 


Pp. 21-23. February. 


s 
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How Not to Run an Airport—One Year Later. Pp 
45-52. July. 
Planning Your Home Town Airport. Pp. 32-34 
January. ° 
Skyranch, by Louis Banks. Pp. 35-38. March. 
So You Don't Like My Airport! by George Crock- 
ett. Pp. 34-35. October. 
Wrecked Navy Transport. 
AIRPORTS—MARKING 
Mark Those Airports! by Wilson Bailey. 
cember. 
AIRPORTS—PLANNING 
Planning Your Home Town Airport. 
January. 
AIRSHIPS 
Amphibious Blimps Tested on Lake Erie. 
P. 59. July. 
ote Slate's Wonderful Airship, by Frank B. 
Howe. Pp. 61-62. May. 
AIRWAY AIDS 
The oe 7 seiner, by Douglas J. Ingells. Pp. 42- 


43. 
AIRWORTHINESS REQUIREMENTS 
New Code for Private Planes. P. 26. June. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 55, 
117-118. May. 
ALASKA 
Poacher Patrol, by C. Budd Dugan. P. 71. May. 
ALTITUDE—PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT 
Man in the Stratosphere. Pp. 24-25. June. 
ALTITUDE FLYING 


Photo. P. 84. February. 


P. 46. De- 


Pp. 32-34. 


Photo. 


Altitude and Take-off, by Lawrence Keil. Pp. 54- 
55. March. 
AMPHIBIANS 
ommonwealth Trimmer. P. 75. December. 


Grumman Widgeon. P. 80. December. 
Marchev's ‘Folly.' Pp. 26-28. July. 
Republic Seabee. P. 85. December. 
The Seabee, by Max Karant. P. 38. October. 
ANCIENT ORDER OF THE ARCTIC 
Short. P. 80. March. 
ATOMIC POWER 
The Atom and Aviation, by William F. Ogburn. P. 
21. March. 
AUTOGIROS (PITCAIRN) 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Waiker. 
P. 43. February. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Argall, Frank (For Sale: Experience, by Frank B 
Howe). Pp. 48-50. December. 
Crawford, Maj. Robert (Air Corps Songman). 
Short. P. 90. September. 
Dreyfuss, Henry (How to Dress an Airliner, by J. 
Davis Scott). Pp. 64-66. December. 
Gregory, Capt. Kendall D. (Arctic Doctor, by 
James H. Winchester). P. 63. April. 
—, Roberta B. (WAC Stunt Flyer). Short. P 


(Solo at 83). Short. P. 94. 


Myers, Henry T. (The Pre nt's Pilot, by Hamil- 
ton Fredericks). Pp. 30331. May. 
Montgomery, John Joseph (Forgotten Pioneer). 
Pp. 52-53. September. 
Powers, Roger (‘Bomber' 
Wachs). P. 31. April. 
ae “a Ruth (Flying Secretary). Short. P. 88. 
uly. 
Spaatz, Carl Andrew (General 
Lee). Pp. 32-33. May. 
BOMBINGS 
Japan Made in Hollywood. 
BOMBS, ATOMIC 
The Bomb. Pp. 19-23. November. 
How Air Power Beat Japan. P. 52. February. 
Is Bikini a Fair Test? by Col. Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
P. 17. July. 
Report From Washington 
December. 


BOMBS, GUIDED 


Powers, by Marvin C. 


"Tooey,"’ by James 


Pp. 56-58. April. 


by Fred Hamlin. P. 99. 


Navy Robot ‘'Bats."' Photo. P. 60. March. 

Piper Glomb. Photo. P. 85. February. 

Northrop Flying Wing Jet Bomb. Photo. P. 85. 
February. 


Push-button Warfare, by 

39. February. 
BOOK REVIEWS—AUTHORS 

Allen, Hugh and Litchfield, P. W. Why Has Amer- 
ica No Rigid Airships? P. 71. April. 

Arnold, Elliott and Hough, Donald. Big Distance. 
P. 88. February. 

Blunt, Vernon and Sitek, Alois. 
ing. P. 71. April. 

Brinkley, Russ. Your Post-War Place in Aviation. 
. 66. June. 

Cave, Hugh B. Wings Across the World. P. 86 
January. 
Chapel, Charles Edward. Aircraft Electricity for 
the Mechanic. P. 7!. April. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
60. September. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
ings. P. 64. July 

Cleveland, Reginald M. and Graham, Frederick P. 
The Aviation Annual of 1946. P. 60 August. 

Collins, A. Frederick. Science for Young Men. P. 


William Roger. Pp. 38- 


Gliding and Soar- 


Air Marking. P. 


Airport Build- 


76. May. 

Cooke, David C. The Aircraft Annual—!946. P. 64. 
July. 

Dennis, Willard Kelso. Recent Aeronautical Liter- 
ature, A Selective Subject Index for 1945. P. 60. 
September. 

Dykstra, Gerald O. and Dykstra, William G. The 
Business Law of Aviation. P. 60. August. 

Fixel, Rowland W. The Law of Aviation. P. 76. 
May. 
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Francis, Devon. Aviation, What Everyone Should 
Know. P. 88. February. 

Freedman, Samuel.. Two-Way Radio. P. 76. May. 

Graham, Frederick P: and Cleveland Reginald M 
The Aviation Annual of 1946. P. 60. August. 

Hager, Alice Rogers. Wings for the Dragon. P. 
64. March. 

Hamann, Fred. Air Words. P. 64. July. 

Henry, J. Fred. Your Future in Aviation. P. 71. 
April. 

Hough, Donald and Arnold, Elliott. Big Distance. 
P. 88. February. 

Huie, William Bradford. The Case Against the 
Admirals. P. 66. June. 

Konicek, William J. and Potter, Norman. Funda- 
mentals of Aviation. P. 64, July 








Litchfield, P. W. and Alle . Why Has 
America No Rigid Airship Ap 
Merrell, Creighton. Navig r Airplan P 





64. March. 
Miller, Merle and Spitzer, Abe. We Dropped the 


A-Bomb. 60. Septe mbe 

Mingos, Howard. The Air t Yearbook for 1946. 
P. 60. September. 

Modley, Rudolph. Aviation Facts and Figures. P. 


*88. February. 
Ott, Lester. The Standard Guide to Privat 
P. 86. January. 
Peckham, Betty. Women in Aviation. .P. 86. Jan- 
uary. 
Potter, Norman and Konicek, William J. Funda- 


mentals. of Aviation. P. 64. July. 


Shell Oil Co. Civilian Wings for Evveryone. P. 66. 
June. 

Sitek, Alois and Blunt, Vernon. Gliding and Soar- 
ing. P. 7I. April. 

Spitzer, Abe and Miller, Merle. We Dropped the 


A-Bomb. P. 60. Septe 





Stanton, George Sidney. al 3 nd Path 
of Flight. P. 60. August. 

Steyens, Alfred H., Jr. The How of the Helicopter. 
P. 60. August. 

Stuart, John. Wings Over America. P. 76. May. 

Tanaye, igel. Teach Yourself How to Fly. P. 60. 
September. 

Thompson, James E. Rrcratt Production Design. 


P. 88. February. 

Williams, H. L. The Fundamentals of Aviation. P. 
66. June. 

Zweng, Charles A. Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
Manual, Metedroloay for Airmen, Aeronautical 
Training. P. 64. March, 

BOOK REVIEWS—TITLES 

Air Marking, compiled by Civil Acro 
ministration. P. 60. September. 

Air Words, by Fred Hamann. P. 64. July. 

The Aircraft Annual—|946, by David C. Cooke. P. 





nautics Ad- 


64. July. 
Aircraft and Engine Mech 
ology for Airmen, Aeronautic 


Charles A. Zweng. P, 64. 

Aircraft Electricity for the € 
Edward Chapel. P. 71. April 

Aircraft Production Design, by James E. Thompson. 
P. 88. February. 

The Aircraft Yearbook for 1946, edited by Howard 
Mingos. P. 60. September. 

Airport Buildings, by Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration. P. 64. July. 





The Aviation Annual of 1946, by Reginald M. 
Cleveland and Frederick P. Graham. P. 60. Au- 
gust. 


Aviation Facts and Figures, 1945, edited by Ru- 
dolph Modley. P. 88. February 

Aviation, What Everyone Should’ Know, by Devon 
Francis. P.°88. February 

Big Distance, by Donald Hough and Elliott 
P. 88. February. 

The Business Law of Aviation, by Gerald O. Dyk- 
stra and William G. Dykstra. P. 60. August 
The Case Against the Admirals, by William Brad- 

ford Huie. P. 66. June, 


Civilian Wings for Everyone, by Shell Oil Com- 
pany. P. 66. June. 
Employment Outlook in Civil Aviation. P. 60. 


September. 

The Fundamentals of Aviation, by H. L. Williams. 
P. 66. June. 

Fundamentals of ane on, by Norman Potter and 
William J. a . 64. July 

Gliding and Soari by Alois Sitek and Vernon 
Blunt. P. 71. April. 

Guy Gilpatric's Flying Stories. P. 76. May 

The How of the Helicopter, by Alfred H. Stevens. 
P. 60. August. 

The Law of Aviation, by Rowland W. Fixel. P. 76 
May. 

Navigating Your Airplane, by Creighton Merrell. 
P. 64. March. 

Path of Flight, by George Sidney Stanton. P. 60. 
August. 

Proceedings National Aviation Clinic, 1945. P. 38. 

ay. 

Prospects and Problems in Aviation. P. 64. March. 

Realm of Flight, by Sidney Stanton. P. 60. August. 

Recent Aeronautical Literature, A Selective Subject 
Index for 1945, compiled and edited by Willard 
Kelso Dennis. P. 60. September. 

Science for Young Men, by A, Frederick Collins. 
P. 76. May. 

The Standard Guide to Private Planes, by Lester 
Ott. P. 86. January. 

Teach Yourself How to Fly, by Nigel Tangye. P. 60. 
September. 

Two-Way Radio, by Samuel Freedman. P. 76. Ma y. 


FLYING 


We Dropped the A-Bomb, by Merle Miller and 
Abe Spitzer. P. 60. September. 

Wings Across the World, by Hugh B. Cave. P. 38. 
January. 

Wings for the Dragon, by Alice Rogers Hager. P. 
64. March. 

Wings Over America, by John Stuart. P. 76. May. 

Women in Aviation, by Betty Peckham. P. 86. Jan- 
uary. 

Why Has America No Rigid Airs hips? by P. Ww. 

.__ Litchfield and Hugh Allen. P. 71. April. 

Your Fut ure in Aviation, by J. Fred ites ary. ?. Ti. 
Ap 

bi a Post. war Place in Aviation, by Russ Brinkley. 


66. 
BOUNDARY. LAYER CONTROL 
W ng With a Future, by Edward A. Stalker. P. 40. 
October. 
CAMERAS 
Atomic Bomb Tests Photographed by B-29 Camera 
Planes. Photo. P. 62. June. 
CANADA 
Let's Fly Up to Canada, by James Montagnes. Pp. 
40-41. August. 
CARGO 
FlyingeHuckster. Pp. 40-42. February. 
a ° se Flown by Fiying Tiger Line. Photo. P. 74. 


CIVIL ‘AERONAUTICS—GREAT BRITAIN 
aa Lette by Maj. ys ver Stewart. P. 56, 
arch: P. 44, July; P. 39 gust. 
civit AERONAUTICS UNITED. STATES 
Stop ling Aviation to Ourselves, by T. P. 
ght. Pp. 17-18. ‘November. 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 
7 





_ Uncle Sam's Pilot Pals, by Fred Hamlin. P. 27. 


Se 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Ou s for 1946, by T. P. Wright. Pp. 21-22. 
ae 
Stop “Sel ng Aviation to Ourselves, by T. P. 
Wright. Pp. 17-18. November. 
Uncle Sam's Pilot Pals, by Fred Hamlin. Pp. 27-28. 
Septembe 
CIVIL ‘AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 37. 


July. 
CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS PART 03 
New Code for Private Planes. P. 26. June. 
COCKPITS a 
AOPA News. P. 84. January. 
""Bug-eye'' Cockpit of Douglas Globemaster. Photo. 
P. 78. January 
COLD WEATHER FLYING 
How to Fly in Winter, by G. Sidney Stanton. P. 83. 
February. 
COLORADO 
How to Fly in Mountains, by William D. Madsen. 
Pp. 43-45. November. 


COMPASSES 


How to Swing Your Compass, by A. P. English. 
Pp. 49-50. October. 
CONTROL . 
How ‘The Wing’ Uses Elevons. P. 82. October. 
Wing on a Pivot, by Dr. George Spratt. Pp. 42-44. 


May. 
COMPRESSIBILITY 
What You Should Know About Compressibility, by 
Alex Papana. Pp. 66-67.. April. 


COOLING 
Balsa Cuffs for Propeller Blades Improve Cooling 
of Radial Engines. Photo. P. 60. June. 
COWLINGS 


New Cowling of Lockheed ion. P. 58.® 
March. 
CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION 


Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 98. 
November. 
DIESEL ENGINES (THAHELD) 
Lightplane Diesel, by Gilbert C. Close. P. 42. 
July. 
EDUCATION 
Aviation on the Campus, compiled by Elaine Le- 
vine. Pp. 27-29. Grscker. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 35. 


une. 
U. S. College Aviation Courses, 1946-47. Pp. 28-29. 
October. 
ENGINES 
Mass-producing the Merlin, by Paul H. Becker. Pp. 
52-53. March. 
Personal Flying Engines. Pp. 92-93. December. 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major 28-Cylinder, Four-row 
Radial Engine. Photo. P. 70. April. 
ENGINES—MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
Engine Do's and Don't's, by Gilbert C. Close. Pp. 
64-65. April. hg 
ENGINES—MANUFACTURE 
Mass-Producing the Merlin, by Paul H. Becker. Pp. 
52-53. March. 
ENGINES, RAM JET 
Buzz-bomb Motor on Marine Corps’ A-26. Photo. 
November. P. 54. 
German Horton Tailless Fighter Had Two Jet En- 
gines. Photo. P. 59. March. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Personal FLYING Review of the National Aircraft 
Show. Pp, 67-98. December. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 55. 


ay. 
EXPORT TRADE . 
The Aviation Export Battle, by Fred Hamlin. Pp. 
26-27. March. 
EYES 
Contacts—New Eyes for the Airman, by William V. 


January, 1947 
Humphrey. Pp. 47-49. May. 
The Eye- Test Fallacy, by Leon J. Alger. Pp. 33-34, 
March. 


FIRE PREVENTION, AIRPORT 
AOPA News. P. 62. September. 
FLIGHT STRIPS 
Shoppers’ Air Strip. Pp. 54-55. December. 
Warti ime Cr rash Strips, by Robert C. Sellers. P, 57, 
Marc ° 
FLIGHT TRAINING 
ual Is Insurance, by Albert W. Spiers, Jr. P. 39. 
May. 
Flight Training and the GI Bill, by L. S. Willis. 
Pp. 17-18. August. 
Why Fly Patterns? by John R. Hoyt. P. 61. March. 
FLIGHTS—ATLANTIC OCEAN—1946 
‘Op riendship.’ Pp. 36-37.. Decembe 
FLIGHTS—1983 


Forgotten Pioneer. Pp. 52-53. September. 
FLIGHTS®_U. S.—1946 

Michigan Air Tour. Pp. 19-26. October. 

That P-80 Flig P. 44.. April. 


FLIGHTS— PACIFIC oe 
| Learned About Flyir Me om That! by Charles C, 

Gilbert. P. 54. Septe 

L| NARRATIVES 

S ; 100. July. 


FLIGHTS—PERSONA 


Beginner's Luck. 





A 


| Learned At That!—No. 74, by 
John CG jon B 31. Januar 
| Learned At n Th at!—No. 75, by 


Th at!—No. 76, by 
That!—No. 77, by 


Flying From That!—No. 78, by 
P. 75. May. 
Flying From That!—No,. 79, by 
. Mishler. P. 63. June. 
Fly ng From That!—No. 80, by 
“ee muck P. 62. July. 

ying From That!—No. 81, by 
rback. P. 59. August. 

C Flying From That!—No. 82, by 
~ oe bert. P. 54. September. 
Learned About Flying From That!—No. 83, by 

Donald R. Williaras. P. 54. October. 
Learned About Flying From That!—No. 84, by 
Elliot G. Oberg. P. 52. November. 
Learned About Flying From That!—No. 85, by 
Capt. S. B. Walcott. P. 104. December. 
My Flying Began at 55, by H. E. Cotter. P. 43. 
January. 
Two Gals and a Plane, by Dorothy ("Gypsy") 
Nichols. Pp. 41-42. November. 
FLIGHTS—RECORDS 5 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 
P. 43. April. 
FLYING CLUBS 
The Flying Clerks of Phoenix, by Ralph F. Yam- 
bert. Pp. 56-58. December. 
College Flight Club, by Florence M. Brown. Pp. 
29-32. July. 
FLYING CLUBS—CANADA 
Canada's Flying Clubs, by James Montagnes. Pp: 
106-107. Marck 
FLYING CLUBS—GREAT BRITAIN: 
London Letter, by Maj. Olive 
June. 
sd 
Fog. Pp. 44-45. February. 
FOG DISPERSION 
Fog Cutter, by Phil Buskirk: Pp. 24-25. March. 
GLIDERS 
Bowlus-designed Sailplane with 1|6-h.p. Two-Cycle 
Engine. Photo. P. 79. January. 
Forgotten Pioneer (Montgomery). Pp. 52-53. Sep- 
tember. 
Amphibious Glider with 70-foot Wing Span (Navy 
LRA-I). Photo. P. 86. February. 
Pint-sized Sailplane (Parker). Short.. P. 74. Octo- 
er. 
Canadian Tailtess Glider. Photo. P. 100. Decem- 
er. 
GLIDING—COMPETITIONS—U. S. 
Fun at Elmira, by John H. Lancaster. Pp. 38-42. 
December. 
GOLDFISH CLUB 
The Goldfish Club. P. 94, January: P. 104, Febru- 
ary; P, 77, March; P. 86, April; P. 84, May; P. 
74, June; P. 78, July: P. 78, August; P. 68, Sep- 
tember; P. 102, October; P. 130, December. 
GUGGENHEIM AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 
(CAL. TECH 
Airline to the Moon? by F. R. Stout. Pp. 27-29. 
November. 
HANGARS 
Here's a $100 Hangar. Short. P. 98. August. 
Steel Butler Hangar. Short. P. 74. May. 
Trick Hangaring. Short. P. 88. April. 
HAZARDS 
Pigeon Meets Black Widow. Short. P. 96. Sep- 
tember. 
HELICOPTERS 
The Flying Jeep. Short. P. 70. July. 
Bell Model 42. P. 71. December. 
Bell Model 47. P. 72. December: 
Bendix Hglicopter. P. 73. December. 
Firestone Helicopter. P. 78. December. 
Pentecost Hoppicopter. Report from Washington, 








Stewart. P. 57. 


by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. November. 

Sikorsky S-54. P. 87. December. 

German Roto-kite Helicopter. Photo. P. 53. Oc- 
tober. 

Report from Washington. P. 35. June. 
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HELICOPTERS—GERMAN 
Flettner FL-282. Photo. P. 86. 
HELICOPTERS—PILOTING 


February. 


‘Copter College, by John J. Sanduski. P. 33. Oc- 
tober. 

The Helicopter Today, by James G. Ray. Pp. 44-45. 
January 

HELICOPTERS— U. S. 

Firestone. Photo. P. 62. June 

Roteron single seat. Photo. P. 86. Februery. 


HELICOPTERS—USES 
How Much Is True About the Helicopter? by Paul 


Fountain. P. 39. August. 
HELMETS . 
Glass Helmets. Short. P. 138. December. 
HISTORY s " 
15 Years Ago: P. 98, February; P. 92, March; P. 
80, April; P. 88, May; P. 70, June; ?. 76, July; 
P. 64, August; P. 64, September; P. 78, October; 


P. 86, November; P. !26, December. 
Captain Slate's Wonderful Airship, by’ Frank B. 
Howe. P. 61. May. 
” Forgotten Pioneer. P. 52. September. 
HUMOR—CARICATURES, ETC. 
And There | Was ...: P. 39, August; P. 92, Sep- 
tember; P. 64, October; P. 72, November. 

ICE FORMATION 
Icing in Flight. 
INSECT CONTROL 
Army plane spraying DDT. Photo. 
Florida Bug Blitz, by Jack Jacks. 
INSTRUMENTS, FLIGHT 

A 


Pp. 46-48. January. 


P. 60. March. 
Pp. 55-56. June. 


OPA News. P. 66. July. : 
Personal Flying Instruments. Pp. 94-95. December. 
Flight Meter. Short. P. 132. February. 
Television for Private Flying? by Kurt Rand. Pp. 
27-29. May. 


Psychronometer. Short. P. 84. April. 
INSTRUMENT—INSTRUCTION 


Link Trainer Network. Short. P. 132. February. 
INSTRUMENTS—MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
ow to Swing Your Compass, by A. P. English. 
Pp. 49-50. October. . 
INSURANCE 
AOPA News: P. 66, July; P. 62, September; P. 56, 


October. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Report from Washington, by John H. Lancaster. 
P. 51. October. 
Bermuda Barter, by F. R. Stout. P. 22. May. 
Before You Fly to Mexico, by William B. Sherrill. 
P. 21. Jul 
JACKS—HOISTS 
ne-man jack for airplanes. Photo. P. 85. Feb- 
ruary. 
JAPAN 
How Air Power Beat Japan. P. 52. February. 
Japan-Made in Hollywood. Pp. 56-58. April. 
KITES—MILITARY 
Germen roto-kite helicopter. Photo. P. 53. Octo- 
ber. 
LANDING AIDS 
AOPA News: P. 74, April; P. 66, July. 
Blind Landings for the Amateur, by Max Karant. 
P, 30-32. October. 
Landing Slide Rule. Short. P. 112. February. 
Landings the Soup, by Lieut. Max Hodge. Pp. 
40-42. April. 


Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 55, 
May; P. 46, August. 
LANDING—TECHNIQUE 
The Stall Landing Is Not Obsolete, by Capt. War- 
ren H. Goodman. P. 30. January. 
The Stall ve ing Is Obsolete, by John R. Hoyt. 
P. .. Jan 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
Before You Fly to Mexico, by William B. Sherrill. 
P. 21. July 
LIGHTING, AIRPORT 
Radio-Controlled Li ghts. 
LOAD FACTORS 
Maneuvering in Safety, by H. R. Foottit. 
Februar 
MANEUVERABILITY 
Mafteuvering in Safety, by H. R. Foottit. 
February 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
Planning Your Flight, 
December. 
MECHANICS—LICENSES 
Retraining the Gi Mechanic, 
P. 33-34. January. 
MECHANICS—TRAINING 
Retraining the GI Mechanic, by Phillips J. Peck. 
Pp. 33-34. January. 
MEDICAL SERVICE 
Arctic Doctor, by 


Short. P. 66. September. 


P. 48-49, 
P. 40-49, 
by John R. Hoyt. Pp. 59-60. 


by Phillips J. Peck. 


James H. Winchester. P. 63. 


April. 
MERCHANDISING 
Planes Over the Counter. P. 26. January. 
Rx vo Soll ng Aviation, by Philip Lesly. Pp. 32-33. 
Au 
Stop Se ling Aviation to Ourselves, by T. P. Wright. 
P. 17-18. November. 
MEXICO 
Before You Fly to Mexico, by William B. Sherrill. 
P. 21. July. 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan Air Tour. Photos by Arthur Haug. Pp. 
19-26. October. 


MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
Push-Button Warfare, by William Roger. 
February. 


P. 38-39. 


Why the Jap Air Force Failed, by John LaCerda. 
P. 45 August. 





FLYING 


The Army's Civilian Air Force, by Orville S. Splitt. 


Pp. 17-18. September. 


The AAF's Tactics and How They Worked. Pp. 52- 
74. January. 

The AAF's War of Research, by Maj. Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay. Pp. 17-18. June. 

How Air Power Beat Japan. Pp. 52-82. February. 

Our Wrecked Air Forces, by Fred Hamlin. Pp. 24- 
26. May. 

Report sll Washington: P. 51, October; P. 39, 
December. 

TTC—Front Line Teamsters, by Brig. Gen. William 
D. Old. Pp. 28-29. January. 

MOUNT EVEREST 
Everest Episode. Short. P. 102. March. 


MOUNTAIN FLYING 
How to Fly in Mountains, 
P. 43-45. November. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 
AOPA News. P. 64. June. 


by William D. Madsen. 


» NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. 
September. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Report — Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 39. 
Decem 
NAVAL AERONAUTICS 


Invasion Support—Navy Style, by Lawrence W. 
Watkin. Pp. 46-48. March. 
Naval Aviation Tomorrow, by Vice Adm. Marc A. 
Mitscher. P. 22. April. 
The Navy's Air Reserve, by Frances Hansford. Pp. 
22-23. June. ' 
Week-end Warriors. Pp. 43-47. October. 
NAVIGATION 
The Magic Mariner, by Douglas J. Ingells. Pp. 


42-43. August. 
Planning Your Flight, 
December. 


by John R. Hoyt. Pp. 59-60. 





That Old Devil Wind, by Creighton Merrell. Pp. | 


33-34. April: 
Time and the Airman, 
30-31. November. 


by Raymond LeKashman. Pp. 


NOISE 

AOPA News. P. 92. February. 

Aviation's Sound and Fury, by John C. Ross. Pp. 
37-58. July 


NON- SCHEDULED pong eg may neeenngg 
The Flying Tiger Line, by 1 Cameron. Pp. 28-29. 
March. B 
Local Airlines, by Kurt Rand. 
The Non-Skeds, by L. S. Willis. Pp. 


ber. 
NON-SCHEDULED FLYING—SWEDISH 
COMMERCIAL 
Swedish Taxi 
OC@UPATIONS 
Civilian Jobs for Airmen, 
23-25. January. 
OKINAWA 
The Okinawa Rescue 
PARACHUTES 
Deceleration harness of nylon. 
tember. 
London Letter, by Maj. 
March. 
Report from Washington, 
December. 
Plane Saver. Short. P. 90. April. 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


43-44, 


Decem- 


Flight. Pp. 34-36. July. 


Mission. Pp. 52-53. June. 
Photo. P. 57. Sep- 
Oliver P. 56. 


by Fred Hamlin. P. 150. 


Stewart. 


AOPA News, ?..62. September. } 
The Eye-Test. Fallacy, by Leon J. Alger. Pp. 33-34. | 
March. 
PILOTING 
Dual is Insurance, by Albert W. Spiers, Jr. P. 39. 
May. 
Fly One—Fly All, by Capt. C. Trumbull, Jr. P. 63. 


March. 
1 Le#rned About Flying From That! by Fred C. 
Smith. P. 72. April. 
PILOTING—AIRLINE 
Converted Aces, by John J. Dohoney. 
September. 
PILOTS 
Flying Family. Short. P. 70. August. 
So You Don't Like My Airport! by George Crock- 
ett. Pp. 34-35. October. - 
Report from Washington, by P. 37. 
July. 
PILOTS—MILITARY TRAINING 
‘Copter College, by Maj. John J. Sanduski. P. 33. 
October. 
PILOTS—NAVAL 
‘Movie Star Wayne Morris. 
PILOTS—QUALIFICATIONS 


Pp. 40-46. 


Fred Hamlin. 


Photo. P. 57. August. 


“a from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 37. 
PILOTS TRAINING 
Fiight emg and the GI Bill, by L. S. Willis. 
Pp. 17-18. August. 
Why Fly Patterns? by John R: Hoyt. Pp. 61. 
March. 
POETRY 
The Last Bouquet. P. 43. March. 
POSITION FINDERS 
Duggar Fixer. Photo. P. 56. September. 
PRIVATE FLYING . 
AOPA News. P. 68, March; P. 64, June; P. 62, 
August. 
Any Hope for the Private Plane? by J. B. Hart- 
ranft, Jr. P. 21. April. 


Is Private Flying Oversold? by John H. Geisse. 
P. 22. March. 
Let's Be Realistic About Private Flying, by William 





Pp. 30-32. February. | 


by Phillips J. Peck. Pp. | 
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MORE INSTRUMENT 
TECHNICIANS NEEDED! 


The Future of Aviation is NOW! We 
know not where we will fly, nor how 
fast, or in what kind of strange croft 
—but we DO KNOW THAT INSTRU- 
MENTS WILL ALWAYS BE NECES- 
SARY TO FLIGHT. Aircraft instru- 
ment work has become incygeasingly 
important. Many instrument men now 
employed by airlines, air freight, air 
freight services, aircraft and instru- 
ment manufacturers, and repair sta- 
tions received their training at Ameri- 
«1n Schools of Aircraft Instruments. 


AMERICA’S FIRST —As the pioneer 
aircraft instrument school in this 
country, American Schools of Aircraft 
tnstruments offer the world’s finest 
training developed in close collabora- 
tion with airlines, aircraft and instru- 
ment manufacturers, and various gov- 
ernmental departments, 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS—Many 
are now-in Training. A.S.A.I. .is ap- 
proved by National Council of Techni- 
cal Schools, 


Learn the “‘know how” to perform 
this important, necessary work in a 
vital, growing industry. Become an 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT TECHNI- 
CIAN. Write today for FREE BOOK- 
LET. 


Send the coupon below, NOW, for 
complete details on A.S.A.1. courses. 
Learn about this important, well paid 
coreer work. MAIL THE COUPON. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


Le EE ee ee ee ee 


o 


To: 

American Schools of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Road, F.1 

Los Angeles 26, California 


Please send me FREE and WITHOUT OB- 


LIGATION illustrated booklet describing 
Aircraft Instrument field. 

OI ce casninibaslesistnatlanalelibsal Age...... 
TO ee 
P i icntscencninmitadininsntennensinn Zone....... 
Veteran?........... SED ccensnnssenes ~ 






















Get that 
1,000-hour I 
perspective 
in only | 
10 hours 

| 


—READ— 


Stick and Rudder 


An Explanation of the Art of Flying 





By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


Research Pilot 
Kolisman Instrument Co. 


1 i 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| You can cut your instruction and | 
| practice hours by understanding | 
your plane’s performance and | 
i learning to make automatic cor- 
rect reactions. This book will teach 
| 
you those practical aspects of fly- | 
| thought 
| 7th large | 
$3.75 | 
| 
| | 
| | 
' 


ing, and “flying instinct” 
“unteachable’”’ before. 
printing. At all bookstores. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
New York 18 














Air - Force Type 
FLYING JACKETS 


B-15A Flying Jacket 
of Byrd cloth alpaca 
lined, full cut, fur 
Mouton collar, 2 out- 
side and 2 inside pock- 
ets with snaps. $20.00 


A-2 Horsehide leather flight Jacket, 





full lined and full length zipper... . $22.75 
L-f Summer flying sult, all wool with 

D SPOT POCMTB. occ ccccccccccccs 12.50 
B-3 Sheepskin Pilot Jacket.......... 32.95 
B-2 Pilot Sheepskin cap...........+. - 3.75 
Sun Dodger Flying cap....... éeeoees 1.15 


SHIPPED PREPAID. Dealers write for 
quantity prices. ORDER NOW before price 
increase due to increased labor costs. All 
goods manufactured in our own plant. 


LAWRENCE FLYING CLOTHING 


423 S. Plymouth St., Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. F 














AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


B.S. Degree in 27 Months. Courses also 
in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, 
Radio Engineering; Business Admin., Ac- 
counting, Sec’l Science. Low tuition. Low 
living costs. 68rd year. School now filled 
to capacity. No applications can be ac- 
cepted until further notice. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE "‘Anceis’ina” 





PRINTED TAPE 


— For Parts” Marking ~ 
TOPFLIGHT TOOL CO. 


Huber Bidg., York, Pa. 








PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS 
Protect and profit by your ideas. Full 
information on request. Prompt expert 
service. 32 years’ experience. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
ost Office Box 3156 
1115 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















FLYING 


T. Piper. P. 21. 
Michigan Air Tour. 
26. October. 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 
P. 43. February. 
Uncle Sam's Pilot Pals, by Fred Hamlin. P. 27. 


September. 

Week-End on Floats. Pp. 27-34. June. 

Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. De- 
cember. 

London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. P. 42, 
October; P. 56, November. 

Yankee Air Holiday. P. 24. November. 

PROPELLERS 


Giant XB-36 propeller designed by Curtis. Photo. 
P. 53. November. 
Propeller having fins instead of blades. Photo. P. 
86. February. 
Pp. 58- 


Variable-Pitch: The Lightplane's Gearshift. 
9 ay. 
Personal Flying Propellers. 
PSYCHRONOMETER 
Short. P. 84. April. 
PUBLICITY 
Rx for Selling Aviation, by Philip Lesly. 
August. 
QUONSET HUTS 
Quonsets for Airports, by Charles T. Pearson. P. 
49. March. 
RACES 
London Letter, by Maj. 
December. 
RADAR 
Chaff dispenser under wing of Mustang. 
P. 49. March. 
Blind Landings for the Amateur, by Max Karant. 
Pp. 30-32. October. 
Landings in the Soup, by Lieut. Max Hodge. Pp. 
40-42. April. 
RADIO CONTROL 


P. 98. December. 


Pp. 32-33. 


Oliver Stewart. P. 103. 


Photo. 


Aerial Robots, by Edward Churchill. Pp. 30-32. 
March. 

Flight Without Pilots, by an Fuller. P. 41. July. 

Report from Washington. P. 51. November. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 
AOPA News: P. 66, July; " 62, August. 
Lightplane Radio Review. P. 38. September. 


Personal Flying Radios. 7h 96-98. December. 
RADIO STATIONS 
AOPA. News. P. 58. November. 


RADIO—VERY HIGH FREQUENCY 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 
- P. 43. February. 
RECORDS—SPEED 
London Letter, by Maj. Oliver Stewart. P. 50, Feb- 
ruary; P. 42, October; P. 56, November. 
Report from Washington, by Franklin D. Walker. 


P. 43. February 
That ro Flight. "Pp. 44. April. 
RESCUE 
Pacific exes e, by Comdr. Ralph F. Yambert. Pp. 
38-39. pril. 


RESCUE OPERATIONS 


The Okinawa Rescue Mission. Pp. 52-53. June. 


ROCKETS 
Airline to the Moon? by F. R. Stout. Pp. 27-29. 
November. 
Douglas Aircraft's ionosphere rocket. Photo. P. 62. 


June. 
ROCKETS—MILITARY 
“7 Rocket wae Douglas Invader's wing. Photo. 
100. Dece 
ROYAL AIR FORCE SQUADRON 35 


Operation Friendship. Pp. 36-37. December. 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

AOPA News. P. 58. November. 
SEAPLANES 

Week-End On Floats. Pp. 27-34. June. 
SEEDING 

Buckshot Air Planter. Pp. 46-47. November. 
SHORAN 

The Magic Mariner, by Douglas J. Ingells. Pp. 42- 

43. August. 


SIGNALS AND SIGNALLING 


Airman's Sign Language. Pp. 47-49. August. 
SKY WRITING 
BT-13 equipped for "smoke." Photo. P. 55. No- 
vember. 
SOCIETIES 


Ancient Order of the Arctic. Short. P. 80. March. 
The Goldfish Club. P. 94, January; P. 104, Feb- 
ruary; P. 77, March; P. 86, April; P. 84, May; P. 
74, June; P. 78, July; P. 78, August; P. 68, Sep- 
tember; P. 102, October; P. 130, December. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Tips on Touring South America, by C. J. Tippett. 
Pp. 20-21. June. 
SPEED—SUPERSONIC 
How to Fly Faster Than Sound. 
tember. 
SURFACE CARRIER COMPETITION 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 37. 
July. 
SURPLUS AIRCRAFT 
Our Wrecked Air Forces, by Fred Hamlin. 
26. May. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. 
September. 
SURPLUS AIRCRAFT—DISPOSAL 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. 


Pp. 28-30. Sep- 


Pp. 24- 


November. 
TACTICS 
The AAF's Tactics and How They Worked. Pp. 52- 
74. January. 
How Air Power Beat Japan. Pp. 52-82. February. 
Invasion Support—Navy Style, by Lawrence E. 





May. 
Photos by Art Haug. Pp. 19- 





January, 1947 


Watkin. Pp. 46-48. March. 
TAKE-OFF 


Timber Take-off, by Dewey F. Ray, Jr. Pp. 68-69, 


ay. 
TAKE-OFF—ALTITUDE EFFECT 


Altitude and Take-Off, by Lawrence Keil. Pp, 54. 
55. March. 
TAKE-OFF—ASSISTED 
Airline to the Moon? by F. R. Stout. Pp. 27-29, 
November. 
Jet-assisted take-offs for jet fighters. Photo. P, 73, 
ay. 
TARGETS 
Aerial Robots, by Edward Churchill. Pp. 30-32. 
March. 
TELEVISION 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 35. 
une, 


on _ Private Flying? by Kurt Rand. Pp, 
Ma 


THUNDERSTORMS 
Stay Away from Thunderstorms, by Hy Sheridan, 
November. 


World's largest tire. Photo. P. 59. July. 
TIRES—MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
Flat Tire Ambulance. Short. P. 78. March. 
TOWING 
Sky Tow. Pp. 54-55. April. 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Future Air Traffic Control, 
Pp. 60-62. April. 
TRAVEL 
Let's Fly Up to Canada, by James Montagnes. Pp. 
40-41. August. 
Report from Washington, by Fred Hamlin. P. 51. 
September. 
Tips on Touring Soot America, by C. J. Tippett. 
Pp. 20-21. Jun 
TROOPER CARRIER COMMAND 
TCC—Front Line Teamsters, by Brig. Gen. William 


by Glen A. Gilbert. 


D. Old. Pp. 28-29. January. 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Aviation on the Campus, compiled by Elaine 
Levine. P. 27. October. 
U. S. College Aviation Courses, 1946-47. Pp. 28-29. 
October. 
VETERANS' BENEFITS 
Flight Boge _ the Gl Bill, by L. S. Willis. 
Po. I7- Aug 
WARSHIPS. Vs. AIRPLANES 
Is - kini a Fair Test? by Col. Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
17. July. 
WATCHES 
Time and the Airman, by Raymond Le Kashman. 
Pp. 30-31. November. 
WEATHER MAPS 
Flying the Weather Map. Pp. 36-39. June. 
WHEEL PANTS 


Removable wheel pants. Photo. P. 53. October. 
WINDSHIELDS 
Ice-proof Windshields. Short. P. 78. November. 


Republic Rainbow's retractable windshield. Photo. 
P. 102. December. 
WINGS 
Wing with a Future, by Edward A. Stalker. P. 40. 
October. 
WINGS—FOLDING 
The Case for the Folding Wing, by Theodore Ayers. 
Pp. 38-40. November. 
WINGS—RETRACTABLE 
Retracting Wing. Short. 
WINGS—SPRATT 
Wing on a Pivot, by Dr. George Spratt. Pp. 42-44. 


May. 
WORLD WAR II—ETO 
AAF Tally in Europe. P. 108. 


P. 84. September. 


February. 


The AAF's:Tactics and How They Worked. Pp. 52- 
74. January. 
WORLD WAR II—JAPANESE THEATER 
How Air Power Beat Japan. Pp. 52-82. February. 


Japan—Made in Hollywood. Pp. 56-58. April. 
WORLD WAR II—PACIFIC THEATER 
Invasion Support—Navy Style, by Lawrence E. Wat- 
kin. Pp. 46-48. March. 


ZONING 
Aviation's Sound and Fury, by John C. Ross. Pp. 
57-58. July. 
AUTHOR INDEX 
Alger, cee J. The Eye-Test Fallacy. Pp. 33-34. 
arcn. 
Anis, Robert S. | Learned About Flying From That! 
P. 62. March. 
Ayers, Theodore. The Case for the Folding Wing. 
Pp. 38-40. November. 
Bailey, Wilson. Mark Those Airports! P. 46. De- 
cember. 
Banks, Louis. Queen of the Transports. Pp. 27-30. 
April. 
Becker, Paul H. Mass-producing the Merlin. Pp. 52- 
March. 


Berboth, Neil B. A Plane for our Business? Pp. 4I- 
42. September. 
Berboth, Neil B. Should You Own or Rent a Plane? 
p. 30-31. August. 
Brown, Florence M. College Flight Club. Pp. 29-32. 
I 


March. 
Pp. 28-29. 


July. 
Buskirk, Phil. Fog Cutter. Pp. 24-25. 
Cameron, Tom. The Flying Tiger Line. 
March. 
Churchill, Edward. Aerial Robots. Pp. 30-32. March 
Clawson, Arthur J. And There | Was... P. 92 
September. 
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— = C. Lightplane Diesel. P. 42. July. 
 * 
Colter, . E. My Flying Began at 55. P. 43. Jan- 


very. 
Crockett, George. So You Don't Like My Airport! 
p. 34-35, October. 


Davis, Ken. Airplanes Special Delivery. P. 35. No- 
vember. 
Day, Howard Earl. Aircraft Auction. Pp. 35-36. 


April. 
Dohoney, John J. Converted Aces. Pp. 44-46. Sep- 


tember. 


Dugan, C. Budd. Poacher Patrol. P. 71. 

English A. P. How to Swing Your Renate “bp. 49- 
October. 

Font, H. R. The Case for the Pusher, Pp. 49-50. 

June. 

Footit, H. R. Maneuvering in Safety. Pp. 48-49. 

February. 


Fountain, Paul. How Much is True About the Heli- 
copter? P. 39. August. 
Fredericks, Hamilton. And There | Was... P. 64. 


October. 

Fredericks, Hamilton. The President's Pilot. Pp. 30- 
31, May. 

Fuller, Curtis. Flight Without Pilots. P. 41. July. 


Geisse, John H. 
March. 
Gilbert, Charles C. 


Is Private Flying Oversold? P, 22. 
| Learned About Flying from 


That! P. 54. September. 

Gilbert, Glen A. Future Air Traffic Control. Pp. 60- 
62. April. 

Goodman, Capt. Warren H. Tne Stall Landing is 


Not Obsolete. 
Hall, Stanley A. 


P. 30. January. 
| Learned About Fiying from That! 


P. 75. May. 
Hamlin, Fred. Report from Washington. P. 55, May; 
P, 35, June; P. 37, July; P. 46, August; P. 5!I, 


September; P. 51, November; P. 99, December. 


Hamlin, Fred. The Aviation Export Battle. Pp. 26-27. 
a ied The ‘Bite.’ Pp. 21-23. February. 

Hamlin, Fred. The Lightplane Goes Farming. P. 18. 
Hamlin, Fred. Our Wrecked Air Forces. Pp. 24-26. 
+ Fred. Uncle Sam's Pilot Pals. P. 27. Sep- 
Hammitt, Don R. Oyster Patrol. P. 61. December. 


Hansford, Frances. The Navy's Air Reserve. Pp. 22- 


23. June. 
a — F. Who's To Pay for Air Marking? 
25 
Hartranft, B., Jr. Any Hope for the Private Plane? 
l. Ap ril 
Hodge, Lieut. Max. Landings in the Soup. Pp. 40-42. 
April. 
Howe, Frank & Captain Slate's Wonderful Airship. 
Pp. 61-62. ny. 
Howe, Frank ‘ For Sale: Experience. Pp. 48-50. 
December. 


Howe, Lieut. Col. Paul H. Queen of the Transports. 
Pp. 27-30. April. 

Hoyt, John R. Planning Your Flight. Pp. 59-60. 
December. 

Hoyt, John R. The Stall Landing is Obsolete. P. 31. 
January. 

Hoyt, John R. Why Fly Patterns? P. 61. March. 

Humphrey, William V. Contacts—New Eyes for the 
Airman. Pp. 47-49. May. 

Ingells, Douglas J. The Magic Mariner. 
August. 

Jacks, Jack, Florida~Bug Blitz. 

Karant, Max. The Aeronca Chief. 

Karant, Max. The Bellanca Cruisair. 
ve mber. 

Karant, Max. Blind Landings for the Amateur. Pp. 
30-32. October. 

Karant, Max. The Culver V. Pp. 32-33. September. 

Karant, Max. The Ercoupe. Pp. 34-36. August. 

Karant, Max. The Globe Swift. P. 39. July. 

Karant, Max. The Seabee. P. 38. October. 

Karant, Max. The Treetop Line. Pp. 52-53. May. 

Karant, Max. The Voyager. P. 34. May. 

Altitude and Take-off. 


Pp. 42-43. 


Pp. 55-56. June. 
P. 120. December. 
Pp. 36-37. No- 


Keil, Lawrence. Pp. 54-55. 
March, 

LaCerda, John. Why the Jap Air Force Failed. P. 
45. August. 

LaGuardia, Fiorello H. Super Airport. P. 26. Feb- 
ruary. 

Lenenaiee, John H. Fun at Elmira. Pp. 38-42. De- 
cember. 


Lancaster, John H. Report from Washington. P. 51. 
October. 

Lancaster, John H. 
48-50. November. 

Lee, James. General ''Tooey." Pp. 32-33. 

LeMay, Maj. Gen. Curtis E. The AAF's War’ *Re- 


The Vets Fly the Freight. Pp. 


search. Pp. 17-18. June. 

Lesly, Philip. Rx for Selling Aviation. Pp. 22-33. 
Augus 

Levine, Elaine. Aviation on the Campus. Pp. 27-29. 
October. 

Littrell, Gaither. King-Size Airliners. Pp. 63-67. May. 


McCormick, Alma Heflin. 
from That! P. 62. July. 
Madsen, William D. How to Fly in Mountains. Pp. 


43-45. November. 
Merrell, Creighton. That Old Devil Wind. Pp. 33-34. 


| Learned About Flying 


April. 

Mishler, Lieut. Hubert E. ! Learned About Flying 
from That! P. 63. June. 

Mitscher, Vice Adm. Marc A. Naval Aviation To- 
morrow. P, 22. April. 


Let's Fly Up to Canada, Pp. 40- 


Montagnes, James. 
4|. August. 


FLYING 


Pp, 44- 


Montagnes, Neen Canada's Flying Clubs. 
45. arc 
Cnn, Elliott G. | Learned About Flying from That! 
52. November. 
O'Conner, Richard. Aviation Reconverts to Peace. 
February. 
og urn Willig F. The Atom and Aviation. P. 21. 
arch 
Old, Brig. Gen. William D. TCC Front-line Team- 
sters. ° p. 28-29. January. 
Owen, Lieut. Wilfred. Stop Blaming the Pilot! Pp. 
24-25. February. 
Papana, Alex. What You Should Know About Com- 
pressibility. Pp. 66-67. April. 


ween, Charles T. Quonsets for Airports. P. 49. 
arch. 
Peck, Phillips J. Civilian Jobs for Airmen. Pp. 23- 


25. January. 
Peck, Phillips J. Retraining the G. |. Mechanic. Pp. 
33-34. February. 
Piper, William T. Let's Be Realistic About Private 
Flying. P. 21. May. 
Rand, Kurt. Local Airlines. Pp. 30-32. February. 
Rand, Kurt. Television for Private Flying? Pp. 27-29. 


ay. 
Ray, Dewey F., Jr. Timber Take-Off. P. 68. May 


Ray, James G. The Helicopter Today. Pp. 44-45, 
January. 

are Ww. E. The Farmer Takes a Plane. Pp. 25-26, 

Renee William. Push-button Warfare. Pp. 38-39. 
February. 

Roland, Mervin. And There | Was... P. 72. No- 
vember. 


Ross, John C. Aviation's Sound and Fury. Pp. 57-58. 


July. 
Sanduski, John J. ‘Copter College. P. 33. October. 
oe | Clement C. | Learned About Flying From 


That! 59. August. 

Schwartz, Robert. | Learned About Flying From 
That! P. 87. February. 

Scott, J. Davis. How to Dress an Airliner. Pp. 64-66. 
December. 

Sellers, Robert C. Wartime Crash Strips. P. 57. 


March. 

Shanklin, Harold A. Pilots—Mind Your Manners. P. 
4l. ay. 

Sherill, William B. Before You Fly to Mexico. P. 21. 
July. 

Smith, Fred C. 
P. 72. April. 

Smith, Lynn. And There | Was... P. 64. October. 

Spiers, Albert W. Dual is Insurance. P. 39. May. 


Splitt, Orville $. The Army's Civilian Air Force. Pp. 
17-18. September. 


| Learned About Flying From That! 


Spratt, Dr. George. Wing on a Pivot. Pp. 42-44, 
May. 

Stalker, Séuerd A. Wing With a Future. P. 40. 
Octobe 

Stanley, ‘Max. | Flew ‘The Wing.’ Pp. 34-35. Sep- 
tember. ; 

Stanton, G. Sidney. How to Fly in Winter. P. 83. 
February. 

Stewart, Maj. Oliver. Britain's Lightplanes. Pp. 27- 
29. August. 

Stewart, Maj. Oliver. London Letter. P. 50, Jan- 
vary; P. 50, February; P. 56, March; P. 59, April; 


P. 46, May; P. 57, June; P. 44, July; P. 55, August; 
P. 58, September; P. 42, October; P. 56, November; 
P. 103, December. 

Stout, F. R. Airline to the Moon? Pp. 27-29. No- 


vember. 

Stout, F. R. Bermuda Barter. P. 22. May. 

Tippett, C. J. Tips on Touring South America. Pp. 
20-21. June. 

Toulmin, Col. Harry A., Jr. Is Bikini a Fair Test? 
P. 17. July. 

Trumbull, Capt. C., Jr. Fly One—Fly All. P. 63. 
March. 

Wachs, Marvin C. ‘Bomber’ Powers. P. 31. April. 


Wade, Reese. Cars to Cubs. Pp. 49-50. April. 

Walcott, Capt. S. B. | Learned About Flying From 
That! P. 104. December. 

Walker, Franklin D. Report from Washington. P. 75, 


January; P. 43, February; P. 43, March; P. 43, 
April 

Walton, Russ. And There | Was... P. 72. No- 
vember. 


Watkin, Lawrence * 
Pp. 46-48. March 
Welt, 3 J. William. And There | Was... P. 100. 
u 

West> “ Ldr. D. Pp. 27-29. 
August. 

Williams, Donald R. | Learned About Flying From 
That! P. 54. October. 

Williams, R. E. And There | Was... P. 72. 


November. 
Willis, L. S. Flight Training and the Gl Bill. Pp. 17 
18. August. 
Willis, L. S$. The Non-Skeds. Pp. 43-44. December. 
Wilson, Charles. Does Air Travel Pay? Pp. 50-5. 
March. 
eee, James H. Arctic Doctor. P. 63. April. 
— T. P. Our Plans for 1946. Pp. 21-22. Jan- 


Wright, T. P. Stop Selling Aviation to Ourselves. 
17-18. November. 
weight, T. P. Where Do We Fly From Here? Pp. 
33-34. December. 
Yambert, Ralph F. The Flying Clerks of Phoenix. Pp. 
56-58. December. 


Invasion Support—Navy Style. 


Britain's Lightplanes. 


Voutent, Comdr. Ralph F. Pacific Rescue. P. 38. 

April. 

Youngman, Lawrence. Nebraska's Airport Boom. Pp. 
56-57. May. 














ANJ-4 SHEEPSKIN JACKET 
Reinforced with the finest horsehide—$32.50 


A-2 FLIGHT JACKETS 
In First Grade Horsehide — $21.75 
NEW L-1 FLYING SUIT 
Wool Gabardine in Forest Green — $12.50 


B-15 TYPE ALPACA LINED JACKET 
Mouton Collar, Zippered Front, Knit 
Cuffs and Bottom — $14.95 


Send For Catalog For Our Finest in Sportwear 


R. A. F. SALES CO. 


509 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 5, Hl. 











TIME DOES ACTUALLY FLY... 


And so we can now announce that 


AIRPORT OPERATION 
and 
MANAGEMENT 


By Charles A. Zwerg, 


is expected off the 
press September 1. The pre-publication price 
is $4.00 until October 30th when the regular 
price of $4.50 becomes effective. Remember 
this is a “First Edition” and the number is 
of course limited. All phases of Airport 
Operation fully covered. Illustrated. Comes 
in DeLuxe binding. 

The “Timepiece” shown in the cut is (A 
Longines-Wittnauer Product) and known as 
the Weems navigation watch. It has a rotary 
verge ring which permits setting the sweep 
second-setting hand to the exact second— 
thus eliminating the “blind minute.” Steel 
case, Price $43.75 Federal tax included. 


Pan American 


Navigation Service 


12021 Ventura Bivd. F-1 N. Hollywood, Calif. 

















RATE: 8 PER WORD 


FLYING 


January, 1947 


FIRST 15 WORDS $1.00 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


AERONCA 


AERONCA TAF 60. New fabric. Top over- 
haul on engine. Brakes. Relicensed Oct. 
1946. Not flown since. Plane like new, 
$1425.00. Must be sold immediately. Bob 
Morris, 1220 24th Av., Meridian, Miss. 








2 AERONCA Champions 1946 NC1093E 
and 85099. Less than 60 hr. total plane 
and engine, $2245.00. Absolutely like new. 
Never scratched or cracked. Coshocton 
Airport, Phone 333, Coshocton, Ohio. 


AERONCA Champion 1946. 140 hrs. total 
time. Always hangared and a special Duco 
paint job of red and white; bank and 
turn indicator; never been damaged; 
used only for executive transportation, 
$2150.00. H. P. Tucker, 221 E. Main St., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

TWO 1946 Aeronca Champions, like new. 
NC82776 Bulletin 46-6 complied with 
$2195. NC85358 less than 100 hrs., $2200. 
Delbert Collins, Haines City, Florida. 
NEW Aeronca Chief, 50 hrs. total time, 
never damaged. Also, 1941 Aeronca Tan- 
dem, new license and in good condition. 
Kenyon C. Crum, McBrides, Mich. 
AERONCA Champion, new April 12, 1946. 
Always hangared, never cracked. Excel- 
lent condition as it has been operated by 
an A&E mechanic. New 100 hr. check. 
First $1950 takes it. H. E. Stevenson, 
Globe, Ariz. 

AERONCA Super Chief, 1941. Continen- 
tal 65. 215 hours on engine. 800 hours on 
plane. Privately owned and hangared. 
Mechanical starter. Excellent condition. 
$1950. J. E. Weiler, 204 W. 32nd St., 
Austin, Texas. Ae ees eat 
AERONCA Super Chief, 65C, NC23599, 
Continental twin ignition 65-hp engine, 
total hours 850, only 20 hours since reli- 
censing, always hangared, a sweet flying 
ship for only $1500. Walter H. Nelson, 
433 Chapin St., Cadillac, Mich. 


AERONCA Chief 1940 50F, licensed until 
August 1947, total time, aircraft and en- 
gine, 210 hrs.—$1500. M. Guerrini, 2 Rut- 
gers St., Maplewood, N. J. 


TWO Aeronca Champions, 415 and 425 | 


hours total time. Both just topped, new 
heavy type pistons and pins installed. 
Ships never cracked or damaged. Always 
hangared and checked every 25 hours by 





AERONCA TAC 1941, 390 hours since 
major overhaul. Recovered May, 1945, 
serenaee. Luther Flying Service, Salix, 
a. 

CHAMPION NC84007, total hours 105, 
privately owned, hangared, never dam- 
aged. $2150. Orville Blymyer, R.R. 1, 
Arlington, Ohio. . 

1946 Chief; 30 hrs. total, licensed day, 
night. Blind group. Free air temp., gen- 
erator, ammeter, two grimes landing 
lights, running lights, shielded for radio. 
Always hangared. Sweet ship for club, 
private pilot. $2800. R. E. Custer, 61 So. 
Oraton Pkway., East Orange, N. J. 


ANSON MARK 


R.C.AF. ANSON MARK II. Jacobs en- 
gines Hoover propellers. Not used and in 
hangar since major in 1942. $750. Looks 
like new airplane. Stone. Phone 34, Coro- 
nach, Sask. 

















ARROW 


ARROW F, clean, licensed and flying. 
Will deliver for expenses radius 500 miles. 
$850. O’Neill Air Service, O’Neill, Neb. 


CESSNA 


CESSNA 140’s complete equipment, day 
and night instrument, less than 125 hours 
total time. Your choice, $3000 to $3600. 
Salina Flying Service, Sky Village Air- 
port, Salina, Kans. 


CESSNA UC. Five place complete major. 
Newly upholstered. Best bargain for 
money! $8000. Florida Aircraft Dist., 
Drew Field, Tampa, Fla. Ph. H-3878. P.O. 
Box 1621. 











CESSNA T-50, 5 place, 286;00 engines,’ 


new cover job, radio overhaul, 100 hr. 
check, just completed. CO2 fire extin- 
guisher system for both engines. Ship 
Cub yellow w/black trim, interior uphol- 
stered, seats, black leatherette. For quick 
sale, $6500. Will trade. Charles L. Foley, 
2624 Nottingham St., Houston, Tex. 


| ONE 1946 Cessna “120,” 60 hrs. time, heat- 
| er. Am buying larger plane. Harry Tyler, 
Tyler Brothers, Villisca, Iowa. 


| time. Has flares and extra tank. 


CESSNA UC-78, built 1943. Custom inte- 
rior. Hand-rubbed finish. 427 ne —_ 
ot to 


| be confused with the junk- being sold on 


A&E. $1800 each. Carleton-Whitney Aero | 


Service, Wilkins Airport, North Attleboro, | oe : 9 
| NEW 1946 Cessna 140—total A&E time 


Mass. . 
AERONCA Tandem LY65. Recovered, new 
lights. 160 hrs. since major. Relicensed 
Aug. 20. $1500. R. E. Giles, 718 E. Wheel- 
ing St., Lancaster, Ohio. 

AERONCA Champion: like new, radio, 
parking brake, 85 hrs., $2250. Owner has 
a new Chief. Frank Parsons, Oberlin, 
Ohio. | yay 

1946 AERONCA Champion. Used only for 
personal transportation. Like new. Thir- 
ty-five hours total time. Good buy for 
$2195. Irving Wolff, RCA Laboratories, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


present market. Price $10,500. Aircraft 
Assoc., 2611 E. Spring St., Long Beach 
8, Calif. Phone 449-18. 


only 75 hours. Always privately flown. 
Never damaged. Selling immediately for 


best offer. Buying four place ship. Write 


or wire owner. Harold Roush, 720 S. 


| Cherokee Lane, Lodi, Calif. 


CHAMPION—1946 NC 85544, 100 hours, | 


$2300. Will deliver anywhere in USA for 
expenses. 
Riverside, Il. | ear Se _ as 
CHIEF—1946, NC86228, radio, starter, 


Charles McKinnon, Box 32, | 


streamlined wheel pants, 8 gallon aux. gas | 


tank, $2550. Immediate delivery any- 
where in USA for expenses. Charles Mc- 
Kinnon, Box 32, Riverside, Til. 


CHAMPION— 1946, 310 hours, just topped 
with new pistons, pins and oleos. $2150. 





Charles McKinnon, Box 32, Riverside, Ill. | 


AERONCA 7AC Champion 1946, 380 hours 
total time, perfect condition. $2095. Lu- 
ther Flying Service, Salix, Pa. 





1946 Cessna 140. Total aircraft & engine 
time 140 hrs. Complete blind flying group 
& 2-way radio. Price $3500. Leeland Pit- 
cher, 1638 5th St., Muskegon Hts., Mich. 
Phone 327-169. 

CESSNA Airmaster, Model C-165, NC 
21912, 4 P.C.L.M.; total time Warner Su- 
per-Scarab engine 160 hrs. since factory 
rebuild; complete blind flight group; 





| bluff, Neb. 





landing lights; cruise 150 mph over five | 
hours fuel; always hangared; beautiful | 


airplane. Will sell airplane for $7500 in- 
cluding extra Warner engine with no 
time since factory rebuild. Aircraft Serv- 


| ice Co., Bradley Field, Box 829, Boise, | 
| Idaho, ; _ | 
| CESSNA T-50. Will relicense for buyer. 


Engines 180 hours since new. Constant 
speed propellers. 


Two way radio. Li- | 


censed for day and night contact and day | 


Silver and blue with pol- 
$7500. Hall 


instrument. 
ished cowlings and nose. 


Flying Service, Phone 110, Box G, Eagle | 


Pass, Texas. 


| 


UC-78, licensed, constant speed props, 
night, instruments, Jacobs 225, new up- 
holstery, 381:45 hours on engines and 
aircraft since new. $10,500. Dartmouth 
arenes, Inc., 4 Allen Street, Hanover, 





UC-78. Just completely rebuilt and re- 
licensed. New covering, new upholstery. 
No time on engines sinee majored. New 
two way radio. New tires. Painted blue 
and cream. Price, $10,500.00. Big Bear 
City Airport, P.O. Box N, Big Bear City, 
Calif. 
TWIN Cessna, heavy wing, for sale: con- 
stant speed props, baggage comp. Li- 
censed for 5, painted rich maroon. 683 
hours on aircraft, 72 hours since major 
overhaul both engines, $8,500. Will take 
$3,500 down. Duluth Airlines, Iac., 426 
West Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 

ONE 1943 Cessna T-50, heavy wing, metal 
props. A beautiful job. Clean. Tume, 
1400 hr. $6450.00. 1946 Luscombe built 
3/19/46. Total time 112 hr. $2650.00. 
1946 Ercoupe $3450.00. George M. Kop- 
pinger, New England, N. Dak. 
UNLICENSED UC-78, wings need cover- 
ing, ferryable condition $1550. Stillwater 
Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 

TWIN engine Cessna, five place, silver 
with blue trim, richly upholstered in red 
leather. Rear floor board raised and 
carpeted and heater installed for passen- 
ger comfort. Boarding ladder and ex- 
terior baggage door add to utility. Two 
transmitters and receivers installed in 
nose, with Bendix automatic compass in- 
cluded as extra equipment. Used as per- 
sonal transport for company Officials. 
Total time plane and engines, 375 hours. 
$9000. Midwest Amusement Co., Scotts- 














NEW 1946 Cessna 140, fully equipped, two 
way radio, heater, flaps, rate of climb, 
turn and bank, clock, starter, navigation 
and landing lights, total time 61 hours. 
A real bargain for the first offer of $3400. 
O. en Meyer, Lebanon, N. J. Phone 
5R2. 





CULVER 


CULVER Dart, 90 hp Ken-Royce, sporty 
airplane, two-way radio, equipped for 
night, hand rub finish, $2995. Stillwater 
Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 

1946 CULVER “V” for sale or trade; less 
than 100 hrs. total since new. Will trade 
or give a good discount for cash. N. G. 
Roth, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Phone 699 or 1101. 


CULVER 1946. Ferry time only. About 7 
hours. Continental engine. Ship same as 
brand new. Cost $4050, will take $3600. 
Anderson Auto Co., 1114 S. Jeff., Peoria, 
Ill. Phone 3-1914. 

LFA, 1942, total time 406 hours, 50 hours 
since factory check. Painted yellow with 
Stinson green trim. Reasonably priced. 
W. H. Ostenberg, III, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


CULVER Dart, 90 hp Ken-Royce, sporty 

airplane, two-way radio, equipped for 

night, hand rub finish, $2995. Stillwater 

Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 
ERCOUPE 

ERCOUPE 1946, 25 hours total time, al- 











ways hangared; 2-way radio, fixed and’ 


loop antenna; sensitive altimeter; wing 
and cowl covers; flown by commercial 
pilot, never cracked, like new. $3150. Ri- 
val Mfg. Co., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


ERCOUPE—Perfect 1946 model. Very lit- 
tle time. Has starter, ball and bank, 
sensitive altimeter, special $100 paint job, 
radio. Never damaged, always hangared. 
Ship is new and is not demonstrator, pri- 
vately owned. Owner buying four passen- 
ger plane. Free of bugs. $3650. Write 
E. L. Joiner, Pen Mar, Pa. 
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ERCOUPE 1946. Starter and generator; 
45 total hours; never scratched; $2975. M. 
Carmichael, 4506 Lawnview Road, Pitts- 
burgh 27, Pa. 

ERCOUPE 1946, starter, generator, 85 hrs. 
excellent condition, hangared, $2800. May- 
field Britton, Talladega, Ala. 

TWO 1946 Ercoupes: NC2733-H brand 
new, only factory fly away time; NC93908 
87 hrs. Both pianes hangared liquidating 
interest in Ercoupe dealership, changing 
residence making possible this unusual 
offer. Both planes $6000 strictly cash. 
Will deliver for expenses. Ten% binder 
will hold wire. H. N. Carrier, 706 Goodall, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

ERCOUPE, mfg., July 29th, 1946. 75 hrs. 
since new, starter, generator, Nav. lights, 


etc. Only $2850. John Ostrander, Go- 
wanda Airport, Gowanda, N. Y. Phone 
910F5. 


ERCOUPE 1946, deluxe 75 hp. Model 415C. 
Less than 25 hours since brand new. 
Starter, generator, battery and navigation 
lights, green sun shade, sensitive altime- 
ter, T&B, RofC, suction gauge, and radio 
with fixed antenna. Never damaged, rea- 
son for selling, have purchased twin en- 
gine ship. Price $3500. Wire or write. 
Clyde Sturgell, Jr., P. O. Box 46, Tuscola, 
Ill. Phone evenings 7121, Arcola, Ill. 
ERCOUPE, 415C, 1946, NC99850 series, 
manufactured July 1946; only seven hours 
total time, brand new condition. Starter, 
generator, lights. Am taking delivery on 
larger plane; for quick sale only $3200. 
a Interests, 121 Sussex Ave., New- 
ark, N. 


1946 ERCOUPES latest models. 28 hrs. on 
one price, $3300. 35 hrs. on other price, 
$3200. Guaranteed like new. Phone or 
wire. Ray Browning, Grimes Field, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

ERCOUPE, new, 70 hrs. total time; never 
damaged. Homer Grismore, Corydon, 
Iowa. 

1946 ERCOUPE, perfect, 85 hrs. total 
time. Just had 100 hr. check. Starter, 
new type gear, new type trim tab, etc. De- 
livery anywhere in U. S. for expenses, 





$3350. Write R. J. Southey, Burlington, 


Wis. Phone 344. 





only 66 hours total time. New 2-way 12 
watt transceiver with speaker and phones. 
Deluxe equipment, airplane like new, only 
$3300. Harold Paulson, % The Vindica- 
tor, Youngstown, Ohio. ‘ee 


ERCOUPE, NC99939, July 1946, 30 hours 
total. Has starter, sensitive altimeter, 
cost $3600.00. Perfect new condition. 
$2900.00 filyaway. W.H. Forse, Anderson, 
Indiana. 
ERCOUPE, latest 1946 model with starter. 
No time, new. $3350. Ted Boston, Marion, 
Ky. 
ERCOUPE 1946. Model 415C. 50 hrs. to- 
tal time. Starter, generator, battery, nav- 
igation lights, 2-way Airado radio. Al- 
ways hangared, never cracked, privately 
owned. Can be seen at Carleton-Whitney 
Aero Service, Wilkins Airport, North At- 
tleboro, Mass. $3200. Frank Ryder, Wal- 
ter E. Haywood Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
HUNDRED hours, ’46 Ercoupe. $3300. 
R. R. Halstead, Beach, N. D. 
FAIRCHILD 


PT-19 LICENSED and flying now. Will 
need engine major and recover soon. Fly 
it away $500. Salina Flying Service, Sky 
Village Airport, Salina, Kansas. 
FAIRCHILD 24, 175 h 
1940. Four place. Less than 500 hrs. total 
time on aircraft and engine. 65 hrs. since 
both majored. Just relicensed. Hand 
rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Clock. 
Lear receiver and transmitter. New tires. 
New enclosures. An exceptional buy. 
Price $4850. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

PT-19; GOOD condition, trim perfect, 
handles like a baby, 560 hrs., engine since 
major, 62 hrs. since licensed NC 54298. 
Am getting new ship must sell, $785.00. 
M. E. Pope, 1512 W. Park, Oklahoma City 
6, Okla. 

















Ranger. Built | 


FLYING 


PT-19A, aluminum finish. 1175 hrs. for 

lane, engine new with 150 hrs. Annual 
icense renewed in September; new ex- 
hausts and plugs. Tie down kit; tarpaulin 
cover for cockpits. Keep in mind if buy- 
ing plane next spring. J. L. Chapman, 
Belgrove Rd., Baltimore 28, Md. 


FAIRCHILD 24, Model C8C, just reli- 
censed; blind flying group, 2-way radio, 
landing lights, starter, generator, wheel 
pants, hand-rubbed finish; recovered and 
reupholstered Nov. 1945; a bargain at 
$3250. Lake Charles Aviation Service, 
Lake Charles, La. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19, just relicensed, per- 
fect condition, newly majored engine, 
$1250. Lake Charles Aviation Service, 
Lake Charles, La. 


PT-26—200 hp, completely equipped for 
night and instrument flying. Both cock- 
pits have full panel groups, with move- 
able hood in rear. Full cockpit canopy. 
Electrical starting system. Only 345 hrs. 
since first majored. Just newly painted 
and licensed for night and day. Price, 
$3000. Geo. H. Paquette, 603 Baldwin, De- 
troit 14, Mich. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19 just licensed, very 
good condition. $1295. Arkansas Aviation 
Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
PT 26 FAIRCHILD, Fleet built Canadian 
trainers, now being licensed for day and 
night. 200 hp Ranger, with 195 hrs. since 
new. Wings fabric covered over wood. 
Plexiglas cockpit enclosure, cabin heat. 
Landing flaps, landing lights, electric 
starter and generator. Full set instru- 
ments, blind flight group both cockpits. 
Beautiful hand-rubbed white with green 
trim finish, chromium plated hub caps. 
100 MPH cruising. Two of them at $2250 
each. Picture mailed upon request. Billy 
McCain Motor Co., 1207 Cerrilos Rd., 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


FAIRCHILD PT-23 to trade for Lus- 
combe. 50 hrs. since major, new engine, 
prop, tires, and fabric on wings and cen- 
ter section. Perfect condition, fully li- 
censed with new engine mounts. Richard 
C. Scal, Cary Hall, Purdue, W. Lafayette, 
Ind. 





Se __ | ONE PT-23 aeroplane. Excellent condi- 
1946 ERCOUPE 175 hp, never cracked, | 


tion. Licensed. Total engine hours 130. 
22 hours since major. 140 total hours on 
air frame. Insured. Write Norman W. 
Steury, 904 Walnut St., Decatur, Indiana. 


PT-23. Total hours aircraft and engine 
43. T/B, Elect. intercom., headphone, 
mic., 2 new goggles. Leatherette cush- 
ions. Two $150.00 Pioneer back pack 
chutes, new. Instruments both ceckpits. 
15 coats white dope, maroon tapered lead- 
ing edge. Hand rubbed and waxed. 
Never cracked. Licensed Sept. 1946. 
$2975.00 Dr. J. M. Creagh, 269 N. Fulton 
St., Fresno 3, Calif. 


24G NC 19172 licensed four place. Warner 
145 spline shaft, new type heads, new 
prop. Approx. 80 hours since complete 
motor major, recovered 1943. Just re- 
finished, orange wings, blue fuselage. 
RCA transmitter and receiver, turn and 
bank, rate of climb. Thermocouple, etc., 
mohair upholstering, zippered, inspection 
holes, 1938 model flaps. All equipment 
in a working condition. Price $5400. 
Ralph L. Hughes, Santa Maria, Calif. 


M62A. Manufactured 1944. Seventy hours 
total aircraft and engine. Blue and yel- 
low. New condition. Relicensed August, 
1946. $2000.00. W. D. Meyer, 333 High 
St., Portsmouth, Va. 


PT-19A Fairchild. Just relicensed. En- 











| gine has 550 hours since new. $1650.00. 
| Free delivery in Montana. Ronald Up- 


ham, Loma, Montana. 
LUSCOMBE 














1946 LUSCOMBE Silvaire, private ship, | 


only 63 hrs., fresh from 100 hr. check. 
$2885. Tom Cregan, New Paltz, N. Y. 


LUSCOMBE seaplane. New June 1946. 
Special paint job. Has just had first 100 
hr. check. Privately owned. $3950. W. 


Huntington, St. James, L. I., N. Y 
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1941 LUSCOMBE, Model 8B, Ly 65, total 
time 599 hrs., 113 hours since major, T&B, 
RofC, sens. alt., clock, Air Assoc. radio 
Model BR3, cabin heater, ship always 
hangared, privately owned, in A-1 shape, 
price $2500. Write or phone H. L. Horton, 
Western Springs, Ill. Phone W S 873. 


LUSCOMBE 8A’s 1946 Models, your 
choice of five $2000 to $2500. All ships low 
time and A-1 condition. Salina Flying 
Service, Sky Village Airport, Salina, Kan. 


GENERAL SKYFARER 


1941 SKYFARER (NC 41801), Model Gl- 
80, Lycoming 75 HP. Fabric good, new 
paint (red & yellow), carburetor and cab- 
in heaters, new windshield and door glass, 
hydraulic brakes and shock absorbers. 
Tricycle landing gear. No hours since 
100 hour check. Total hours on ship and 
engine 210. Sacrifice—price $1885.00. Can 
be seen Compton Airport, Compton, Calif. 
Contact R. H. Livernash, 11086 Holme 
Ave., Lynwood, Calif. Phone Ne 62739. 


HOWARD 


HOWARD DGAI5P. 450 HP Wasp. 
Built 1943. Five place. 460 hours to- 
tal time since new. Licensed June, 1946. 
Day and night instrument flight. Hamil- 
ton Constant Speed Propeller, Spinner. 
6 hours cruising. Airline radio equip- 
ment. Three receivers. Two transmit- 
ters. Directional loop. Marker beacon 
receiver. Complete blind flight instru- 
ments. Landing and navigation lights. 
Flares. New custom interior, new 40 
coat hand rubbed finish in dove grey, 
cardinal red trim, insignia blue outline. 
Ship like brand new. Price $10,500. The 
Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, California. 


INTERSTATE 


INTERSTATE S1-Bl. Recovered and re- 
finished with 14-coat DeLuxe dope job. 
Leather upholstery, Grade A fabric, 2- 
way Lear radio, full primary instrument 




















panel, starter and generator. $2250. 
Brownair, Inc., Orange, Tex. 
INTERSTATE L6 1943 (year built). 300 


total hrs. 20 hrs. since overhaul and li- 

cense. Red and blue finish. Very clean. 

Can be seen at airport at Hallstead, Pa. 

see $2100. Kenneth N. Cobb, Hallstead, 
a. 





LOCKHEED 





VENTURA, twin engine P&W, R-2800-31; 
2000 hp. Less than 75 hrs. on engines 
since major. Total time on aircraft 625 
hrs. Cruises 210. Wire or write Clyde 
Sturgell, Jr., P. O. Box 46, Tuscola, Il. 
Phone evenings 7121 Arcola, Ill. 


NOORDUYN 


NOORDUYN Norsman. No time since li- 
cense and recovering. 156 hrs. on engine 
since new, 1240 hrs. on airframe. Owner 
recently accepted position on major air- 
line. Priced to sell $8750. Melville H. 
Hoar, 9001 S. Cicero, Chicago, Ill. Phone 
Oaklawn 2234. 


NORSEMAN NC-59776. Total hours en- 
gine and aircraft 179:50; 41:50 hours 
since last inspection. Full radio equip- 
ment, new airline chairs, seat belts, flares 
and upholstering. Has had best care. 
Topnotch condition. Address inquiries 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, P.O. Box 
1660, Houston 1, Texas. 

TWO excellent licensed Noorduyn Norse- 
men with spare Wasp engine. Will sell 
either airplane or spare engine. William 
Serhus, 1644 21st N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NORTH AMERICAN, AT-6s. Hand- 
picked. Ready for license. Ferried any- 
where for expense. Only $1250. Ed Hoad- 
ley, Bloomington, Ind. 


3 PLACE SNJ-3 196 hours since major on 
aircraft and engine, new day, nite, instru- 
ment airworthiness. Priced to sell. Hof- 
fer’s Flying Service, Camden, S. C. 
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AT-6, PERSONAL airplane. A-DF178 
allon gas tanks. Low time. Worth look- 
g at before you buy. $2795. Has camera 
mount and doors. Never again so much 
for so little. A. Hruska, 117 N. 7th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SNJ-3, NC 66238, excellent tires, clear 
hatch, very clean inside, 3105 crystal ra- 
dio, approved position lights, all bulletins. 
Chrome silver high luster finished metal- 
lic blue trim, cabin heater. 706 total en- 
gine hours, 240 since major overhaul. 
New night instruments airworthiness. 
$2150. offer’s Flying Service, Camden, 
South Carolina. 
UNLICENSED SNJ-4. Bulletin com- 
sm 684 airplane hours, 121 since over- 
aul, 452 total engine hours, 130 since 
overhaul. $1250. Hoffer’s Flying Service, 
Camden, South Carolina. 


SNJ-3 LICENSED to August, 1947. Radio 
converted. Practically new tires with ex- 
tra set and new tailwheel tire. Licensed 
day instrument, covers for engine and 
hatch, B.F. Hood. Inside clean as new. 
Engine and airframe time since major 135 
hours. Corporate owned since licensed. 
Flown by one pilot only. Absolutely one 
of best surplus AT 6’s. Cost over $600.00 
to convert. Best offer over $2175.00. Box 
1538, Richmond, Va. 


PIPER 


PIPER J3 1946. 250 hrs. since new. $1775. 
John Ostrander, Gowanda Airport, Go- 
wanda, N. Y. Phone 910F5. 

1945 PIPER Cub J3 C65. 330 hrs. plane 
and engine. Licensed $1950. Bachmann, 
Magnolia, Mass. 

E2 CUB A40A. Total time 1085, motor 
major 110 hours back. Wings need re- 
cover. Flyable, $400. Anderson, 1138 Clo- 
verfield, Pittsburgh 79, Pa. 


1938 CUB J3 C 40. 35 hours since major. 
Needs little work. $500.00. M. Guerrini, 2 
Rutgers St., Maplewood, N. J. 


PIPER Cub J3: 50 hrs. since top, Ly- 
coming 65. New lifetime windshield. New 
side windows, new control cables, new 
steerable tail wheel. Fabric good. Ship 
just relicensed. $1595. Ferry up to 200 
miles. Valley Flying Service, Salem Mu- 
i Airport, Salem, Ore. Phone Salem 



































CUB coupe J4F 1940 Lycoming 65. Re- 
licensed, good condition, well cared for, 
2 props, lights, aerial, pants, $1700. Van- 
denbroek, 1128 Birk, Ann Arbor, Mich. _ 
PIPER Cub J3 only 56 hrs. since Major. 
$1400. Inquire Crawford Flying Service, 
Berlin, Wis. Phone 117 WX. 


PIPER Cub J3F65—400 hours before next 
major. Excellent condition. Privately 
~— $1300. L. D. Sprague, Corning, 











PIPER Cub coupe with 65 hp. Continental 
engine. 75 hrs. since overhaul. Fabric 
one year old. Just relicensed. $1595. Ar- 
kansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

CUB, J-2, excellent condition, fuselage 
recovered °45, wings in °46, motor ma- 
jored, relicensed July 4. $795. Donald 





Jones, Weirton Airport, Weirton, W. Va. 


Phone 72-J. 
1941 75 hp CUB coupe, J4E, starter, gen- 
erator, receiver, navigation lights, new 
battery, relicensed, perfect condition, 
$1650. Lake Charles Aviation Service, 
Lake Charles, La. 

PIPER seaplane J-3L-55, landing gear in- 
cluded, licensed, just recovered, 20 hrs. 
since periodic check, % qt. oil/5 hrs., 4 
gal gas/hour, winter on wheels and sum- 
mer on floats! A. E. Rich, 124 Emerson 
Rd., Longmeadow, Mass. Tel. Spfid. 
4-4376. 

CUB Cruiser J-5 late 1940 Model. Good 
performance with 3 people. Only 30 hrs. 
since major and always hangared. Price 
$1975.00. Kerrville Flying Service, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 

PIPER J5B Cruiser, majored engine, ship 
licensed and ready to go. $1500. Salina 
Flying Service, Sky Village Airport, Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 




















FLYING 


J-3F65, NC 40950, clean throughout, 100 
hours since majored. $1195. eaty Air 
Sales, Independence, Iowa. 


THREE Cubs, $900 up, very clean. Still- 
water Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


CRUISER J5A, C75. Just refinished & li- 
censed, 50 hrs. on engine since majored 
with all new parts except carb. & mags. 
New prop. All new glass. Excellent con- 
dition, $2000. Eugene Paules, R.D. 3, 
York, Pa. Phone 7196. 


PIPER Coupe J4A-C65. Relicensed; nav- 
igation lights; 154 hrs. since majored & 
recovered in 1944. 12 coats dope; hand- 
rubbed finish. Kept well waxed. Two- 
way radio loop & training antenna. All 
new glass being installed. $2250. Will 
pay to ferry anywhere in US.A. Frank 
Almeida, 3030 N.W. 3rd St., Miami 35, Fla. 


PORTERFIELD 


PORTERFIELD L65 1940. Plane & engine 
majored. Relicensed Oct. 1946. Oscar 
Curtis, Whitman, Neb. 

THREE Porterfields, excellent condition, 
low time, all relicensed; priced as low as 
$1250. Stillwater Flying Service, Still- 
water, Okla. 


























REARWIN 


REARWIN Cloudster, Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. Built 1942. 
Low Time. 22 hours since overhaul. 
Gyro horizon, directional gyro, and all 
other flight and engine instruments. 
Generator. Trail and fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive to operate. Just the instrument 
trainer for a G. I. Program. Price $2,950. 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


RYAN 


RYAN ST 3KR, only 20 hrs. on engine, 
aircraft and propeller since complete 
overhaul, absolutely rfect. Wish to 
make trade on Luscombe, Ercoupe, Cess- 
na, Culver, or will take reasonable cash 
offer. Mr. A. Patton, P.O. Box 132, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

RYAN PT-22. Only 25 hrs. since engine 
majored. Airworthiness certificate re- 
ceived Oct. 16. All bulletins complied with. 
Canvas cockpit cover. Silver and blue. 
Price $1600. Charlotte Sprunt, Box 960, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

PT-22, 160 HP Kinner, 370 hours since 
major. Radio equipped. Good rubber. 
Cruise, actual 110 MPH. Nicest Ryan 
around Detroit. Big sacrifice for quick 
sale. 3952 St. Clair, Detroit, Mich. Phone 
Murray 4206. 


STEARMAN 


STEARMAN PT-17, Continental 220. NC- 
51807, 182 hrs. on engine since major. 
Excellent condition throughout. Licensed 
Aug. 1946. Priced for quick sale, $1350. 
Airplane being sold to make room for new 
ships. Daniel Webster Airways, Inc., 
R.F.D. 1, Nashua, N. H. Tel. Nashua 1080. 


STEARMAN PT-13. Licensed NC52750. 
Beautiful maroon and cream. Price $1395. 
Air Progress, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


STEARMAN: N2S-4. Only 1100 hrs. on 
plane and 150 since major overhaul. Just 
relicensed and repainted silver and yel- 
low. Built in 1943 and in excellent con- 
dition. Full set of maps included, and 
other extras. Contact Walton E. Fulp, 
N.A.S.-VRF-1, Norfolk, Va. 

BEST offer over $1000 buys clean, licensed 
Stearman; steel prop; A-1 fabric and air- 
frame; engine 360 hrs. SOH and running 
perfectly. Joe Alexander, Montezuma, 
Iowa. 

PT-13, low time, very clean, $1450. Still- 
water Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 
STEARMAN, N2S3. Just licensed. New 
fabric, hand-rubbed finish. Yellow with 
blue trim. 350 hrs. since: major. Price 
$1395. W. C. King Co., Municipal. Air- 
port, Iola, Kan. 















































January, 1947 
STEARMANS: 65 hrs. since engine ma- 
jor, cream and blue; licensed Aug. $1359 
300 hrs. since engine major, just redoped 
red and black, ready for license. $1200 
600 hrs. since engine major, total 1200. 
plenty compression, black and orange, li- 
censed. $925. M. Blatnick, R.D. No. 3 
Mesquite, Tex. : 


PT-17. Engine, plane, like new. Nearly 
new wings, elevators, ailerons, gas tank, 
cables. 1400. W.E. Ashmore, Maynard, 








PT-17. Only 168 hours since en 
overhaul. Just relicensed and refinieten 
in red dope and silver. New wood pro- 
lier and hub. Spars inspected. Believe 
t to be cleanest Stearman in country. 
Price $1,450.00. Coogan Company, 8440 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


STEARMAN PT-17, 800 hours total, just 

relicensed, perfect condition, $1250. Lake 

Charles Aviation Service, Lake Charles, 
a. 








STINSON 


STINSON Reliant—SR9C: 970 hrs. total 
time, 136 hrs. since factory major, Ly- 
coming R-680-D5, 260 hp. Grey fuselage, 
maroon wings and trim. 32 coat hand- 
rubbed finish. Complete blind flying 
group plus gyro horizon, directional gyro, 
sensitive altimeter, radio compass, 3 band 
receiver, 2-way transmitter. Other extras 
such as flares, landing lights, custom up- 
holstery, 41 gal. tanks, trailing antenna. 
Licensed 5 place day or night. Excellent 
ship in excellent shape for executive or 
charter. Best offer over $9500. Southern 
Tier Sales Corp., 311-319 State St., El- 
mira, N. Y. Phone 5228. 

STINSON, 1935 model SRJR (Special), 
cleanest 4 place in the ——. NC13831. 
215 hp. Lycoming. Approx. 150:00 since 
major overhaul airplane and engine. Re- 
licensed Aug. 1946. Red hand-rubbed fin- 
ish with new genuine leather upholstery. 
Outside luggage door. New tires, wheel 
pants, flares, primary instrument group. 
Retractable landing light, starter, and 
generator. Navigation lights, Hamilton 
standard prop. Has to be seen and flown 
to be appreciated. Call or write. Fred 
Kingdon or Howard Webb, Twin City Air- 
ways, Municipal Airport, Texarkana, Ark. 
Phone 1500. Price $3900. 


STINSON Voyager 150, NC97422. 1946, 
perfect condition, never cracked. 65 hrs. 
total time, aircraft and engine. GE re- 
ceiver and transmitter, landing lights, etc. 
Owner buying larger ship. First offer 
$5500. Wire, phone, or write. Connecti- 
cut Valley Air Service, Whitefield, N. H. 














STINSON Reliant, Lycoming 245 hp no 
time since major. Hamilton controllable 
just overhauled. Aircraft refinished and 
rebuilt. Licensed for night flying. Priced 
to sell at once. Luscombe 8A 1940, 65 hp 
Cont., low hours, in extra good condition. 
Price $1950. Mt. Vernon Flying Service, 
Box 709, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Or phone 
Randy Pribble 731R. 
STINSON Reliant V-77, 5 place, 300 H.P 
Lycoming. Licensed, Red Leather uphol- 
stered seat, Full set of Instruments, Two 
Constant Speed propellers. Total time on 
A. & E. since new 50 hrs. An excellent 
buy for $5995, or am interested in trade 
on Cessna Airmaster or similar airplane 
— Paules, R.D. 3, York, Pa. Phone 
7196. 











STINSON 105. Stinson factory main- 
tained. 100 hour inspection just com 
pleted. New blue paint job. New tires 
Fibre glass sound-proofing. Genuine Red 
leather upholstered seats and trim. $2150 
New bladed Beech-Robey controllable 
te eed optional, $300.00 installed. Dr 

on Campbell; 17136 Chapel, Detroit 19, 
Michigan. 





TAYLORCRAFT 





TAYLORCRAFT BL-50 1940 Lycoming, 


side-by-side, two doors, new prop, goo 
cabin heater. Relicensed July 1946. G 
clean ship throughout, always hangared, 
red and yellow. $1400. Ray Book, 1308 
5th Ave., Sterling, Ill. 
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January, 1947 
TAYLORCRAFT trainer DC model, just 
had annual, $1575. Stearman PT-17, li- 
censed, good engine, $750. Aeronca Cham- 

ion, 187 hrs. since new, $2000. Watonga 

ying Service, Watonga, Okla. 
TAYLORCRAFT “Ace” 1946 NC44134, 
$1950. Cont. 65, 50 hrs. total plane and 
engine. Guaranteed like new. Un- 
scratched in any way. Coshocton Airport, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Phone 333. 





TAYLORCRAFT BC12D, 1946. NC96495.. 


Total time 40 hr. Blue and silver. 18 gal. 
gas. Oscar Curtis, Whitman, Neb. 
1946 TAYLORCRAFT BC12D. Only 18 
hrs. Always hangared. No accidents. 
Blue and silver. Cost $2800. New in May. 
Owner selling because of sickness. Will 
sacrifice for $2150. First $100 deposit will 
bold. Louis H. Houillon, 5539 Meryton 
Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TAYLORCRAFT DCO 65. 650 hrs., 30 
since major on engine. Licensed until 
July 1947. One piece windshield, an hon- 
est airplane, $1000. Some Airport, 
Warren, Ill. Warren M. Hicka, Mgr. 


THREE BL-55, side-by-side Taylorcrafts, 
relicensed, two recovered, all in good con- 
dition. We need room, will sacrifice at 
$995.00, $1375.00 and $1395.00. Springfield 
Airport, Springfield, Ill. 

1939 TAYLORCRAFT BL50, Lycoming 50 
hp. Black and red. Good fabric. 40 hr. 
since licensed. Radio receiver, wheel 
pants, & skis, $1300. Clifford E. Dennis, 
Grafton, Ohio. R.R. No. 2. 


TAYLORCRAFT side-by-side BC-12, Lyc. 
Recovered June, 46, with Grade A fabric. 
Color, insignia red. 10 hours since major 
on engine. Exceptionally clean. $1900. 
Brownair, Inc., Orange, Texas. 


TAYLORCRAFT, DCO-65. 385 hours to- 
tal time on engine. No time since 100 
hour check. Fuselage recovered, entire 
aeroplane refinished in green with yellow 
trim July, ’46. $1300. Brownair, Inc., Or- 
ange, Texas. : 


TIMM 


TIMM Trainer—N2T1—450 hrs. total— 
220 Continental, 125 mph. cruise. Perfect 
condition. Certificated. Extra instru- 
ments installed. Deliver anywhere for ex- 
penses. $2350. Write R. J. Southey, Bur- 
lington, Wis. Phone 344. 


TIMM—perfect condition. 602 hrs. since 
new. $1950. Recently repainted yellow 
and waxed. V. Mack, Ephrata, Wash. 


TRAVELAIR 


4000, 165 hp Wright, $900. Stillwater 
Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


VULTEE 


BT-13 JUST relicensed, low hours. Used 
in Navy, for sale or trade. $1425. M. Ar- 
vig, Wadena, 
BT-13’s and 15’s. $950-$1250. Low engine 
time. Radios, instruments. A-1 condition. 
J. D. Higgins, Jr., Box 873, Cisco, Tex. 


BT-15 ALL metal, polished. Clean inside 
and out. 10 hrs. since major. All instru- 
ments. Licensed $1500. W. A. Stames, 232 
S. Imperial Ave., Brawley, Calif. 


BT-13B. 30 hrs. on engine since factory 
major. All new gyro instruments in both 
cockpits. 2-way radio fully converted. 
Ship beautiful—painted in silver and red. 
Licensed for day, night and instrument 
flight. An exceptional good BT. Owner 
has purchased another ship. Any reason- 
able offer considered. Ship can be seen 
at Wilkins Airport, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Harold Gordon, Interstate Transit Corp., 
Attleboro, Mass. Phone 173. 


SNV-2 MANUFACTURED 1944. Licensed 
NC64738 June 1946. Airframe and Pratt 
Whitney built engine 746 total, 151 since 
overhaul. Radio modified, new paint, all 
bulletins complied. Full sets instruments 
including Marker Beacon. Must sell $1650 
or will trade for lightplane, late car or 
Army Jeeps. Fred Bartholomew Aviation 
Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 





















































FLYING 
WACcoO 








WACO ZQC-6, five place Custom, 285 Ja- © 


cobs engine with only 56 hrs. time since 
major; total airplane hours 809; two-way 
radio; landing lights; complete instru- 
ment panel; wheel pants. Airplane in A-1 
condition. A bargain at $39: Aircraft 
Service Co., Phone 527, P.O. Box 829, 
Boise, Idaho. 

WACO UPF-7 three place; only 120 hrs. 
on engine since overhaul. Licensed. Good 
condition. $1295. Arkansas Aviation Serv- 
ice, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED: 1936 Heath. Good condition. 
Picture and particulars first letter. 
Schmidt, 737 6th St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
WANTED: SC Ryan 3 place, low wing 
monoplane. Capt. Trott, Hemlock, N. Y. 
WANTED: Aeronca C-3. Flyable condi- 
tion. Send your name and address with 
full particulars to Bill Blake, 131 South 
Judd St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

WANTED to trade: 1946 model Harley 
Davidson 74 OH.V. motorcycle for li- 
censed airplane. Machine in excellent 
condition, fully equipped, 8200 miles. Will 
deliver. Interested in light plane or 
Stearman. All inquiries answered. Law- 
rence Pearson, P.O. Box 1824, Roanoke 8, 
Virginia. 

WILL pay $500.00 for C-3 Aeronca in 
good condition. Want twin mags. G. W. 
Dalton, Richlands Airport, Ric ds, Va. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
ATTENTION AT-19 owners: At last CAA 


approved 3 passenger rear seat like SR- 
10D. Bolt-in, easy to install, includes 





























‘canvas sling and belt attachments. $96.50. 


Five belts, $10.00 extra. Money talks for 
same day ——-. Allied Aircraft Co., 
Clarendon Hills, Ill. 
VULTEE owners—we have parts for BT- 
15, BT-13, and SNV aircraft. Write us for 
Wright and Wasp, Jr. Used engine parts. 
We specialize in the licensing of Vultee 
airplanes. Arkansas Aviation Service, 
Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark., Stinson 
Distributors. Say ee Od 
ENGINES: Warner SS-50 145 hp. Com- 
letely overhauled by Navy, look and are 
ust as good as new engines. Packed in 
cellophane, and in nice crate. Engines 
include mags, ignition shielding, carbure- 
tor, and plugs. Can supply with heavy 
duty taper shaft, or late type spline shaft. 
$795 with taper shaft, $895 with spline 
shaft. John M. Calder, 1011 Crawford Dr., 
Rockville, Md. 
4 CONSTANT speed Hamilton standard 
propellers with governors for AT-19. Low 
time, excellent condition. $100 each, crat- 
ed. Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, S. C. 














8 DAY standard instrument mounting 
Waltham aircraft clocks. 24 hr. dial and 
date hand. $18.50. Money order or cashier 
checks only. Hodnett Bros. & Co., 703 
Watts, Durham, N. C. 


WELL known Japanese precision instru- 
ments for sale; new & unused. Turn & 
Bank, $11.00; Altimeters, 
Speed, $11.00; Tachometers, $16.00; Arti- 
ficial Horizons, $18.50; Gyro Compasses, 
$17.00; Electric pitot tubes, $5.00, Post- 
paid. Bill Hollingsworth, 3109 Carlton 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





TIRES new post war—Goodyear—Fresh 
stock at lowest prices ever. Every size 
stocked. We are the biggest supplier of 
tires in the country. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or we refund. Lowest prices. Imme- 
diate deliveries. Fabric. Dope. Bolts. Sen- 
senich propellers. B. G. & Champion 
spark plugs, storage batteries. Shockcord 
rings. Windshields, instruments, Scott 
tailwheel assemblies. Bob Trader Aero 
Supply, 929 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
POWERFUL permanent magnets sepa- 
rate or distinguish aluminum parts from 
steel. Pair—$1.00. Other useful applica- 
tions described. Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





$11.00; Air | , : ; 
son-type aircraft electrical hydraulic test 
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HEATER Sale: (original cost $583.00) 
Portable gasoline-burning, 100,000 BTU, 
ground type Stewart-Warner Aircraft 
Heaters. Complete’ with turbine type 
blower and 1% hp. air-cooled engine, 
$125.00. American Warehouse, Dept. K, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
WANTED—fuselage & landing gear for 
J3-L65 Piper Cub. Covered or uncovered. 
Fuselage must be able to pass inspection. 
John E. Woolever, Holcombe, Wis. 
DIRECTIONAL gyros. Standard or light 
weight, $2450. Gyro horizons, $24.50. 
Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter, $17.50. Pio- 
neer Turn and Bank, $15.00. Pioneer 
0-2000 Rate of Climb, $15.00. Prepaid on 
receipt of cash, certified check or money 
oo. Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, 

















FOR SALE: Bulova clock, Pioneer turn- 
bank, Bendix compass, gyro horizon, di- 
rectional gyro, Kollsman altimeter; the 
above are unused; also, used Bendix rate 
of climb. First money order of $450 takes 
all. Paul Carpenter, Northfield Falls, Vt. 


FIVE Pounds! x PART70 rar 





Bendix PAR70 range- 
broadcast receiver with built-in range 
filter and power supply. 12 or 24 volt 
models $110.00! PAT40 transmitter 
$105.00! Why wait—order today. L. I. Ra- 
dio Co., 36-23 164th St., Flushing, N. Y. 


RADIO. Surplus and standard parts, 
tubes, crystals. What do you need? L. I. 
Radio Co., 36-23 164th St., Flushing, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT Instruments: Completely 
overhauled, fully guaranteed and C.A.A. 
certified. Sensitive altimeter, rate /climbs, 
turn/banks, $25.00 ea. While they last. 
Many others at bargain prices. ARC-5 
range receivers, 190-550 kc., 6-tube su- 
rhet for 6, 12, or 24 volts. Complete- 
y overhauled and guaranteed. $39.50 ea. 
E6B Navigation Computor with Jeather 
case, brand new, $6.50. Janitrol cabin 
heaters, 15,000 BTU, $19.50. Charles Pi- 
cart, 733 13th St., San Diego, Calif. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


ARMY Air Force A-2 Computer 
now available, $2.00; Mark II (Weems) 
Navigation Plotter, $2.00; Dalton Navi- 
gational Computer with book of instruc- 
tions, $5.00; New Type “C” American Air- 
lines in fine leather case with instruc- 
tions, $5.00; E-6B Army Type Naviga- 
tional Computer with leather case and 
Instructions, $10.00; Link (Bubble Type) 
Sextant in carrying case, $230; Aviation 
Sun Glasses, $12.00. Dealers: new cata- 
log now ready—Write for agency Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
RADIOS. New Detrola 200-400 K.C. 28 
volt aircraft receivers. Uses five standard 
tubes and has built-in line noise filter. 
Fits in standard instrument hole, com- 
plete unit is 4%” square and 7%” long 
weight three pounds, fifteen ounces. Price 
$29.50. John Steele, 1031 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Waukegan, Ill. 

NEW engine test clubs for types L440 
R540, R670, R680, R755, R975, R985, R1820, 
R1830, R2600 engines. $85.00 ea. New 
SF9LC3 magnetos American-Bosch $85.00 
ea. Propeller beams with weights for hy- 
dromatic props $30.00 ea. Two new Deni- 


























stands, capacity up to 3000 P.S.I., $600.00 
ea. One new portable gasoline driven hy- 
draulic test stand $385.00. New hand type 
high pressure boost pumps $8.50 ea. M. 
Guerrini, 2 Rutgers St., Maplewood, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Army Air Corps winter fiy- 
ing pants, new and used. Types A5 and 
A6, leather with sheepskin lining priced 
from $5.00-$10.00 for used and $18.75 for 
new. Alpaca and quilted types All and 
A8, new, $11.75. Give waist and r? meas- 
urements when ordering. Send check or 
money order to R. F. Vogel, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. - aa 
FOR SALE—New Air Corps ae flying 
pants reduced to $7.50 plus 50 cents post- 
age. Size 46 only. Air Corps summer fly- 
ing suits. Size 46 only. Reduced from 
$14.75 to $8.00 plus 50 cents postage. Write 
R. F. Vogel, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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REGULATION Army type flying helmets, 
made of brown leather, completely 
chamois lined, with soft ear pads. Come 
equipped with gossports and removable 
earphones. Sizes—small, medium, large. 
Price $6.90. Postage prepaid. F. A. Mc- 
Millan, 417 N. Delaware St., San Mateo, 
Calif. 

FLOODLIGHTS, airport, portable 1250 
watts, 110 volts. $112 each. Art Randol, 
Box 5135, Beacon Hill Stn., San Antonio 
1, Texas. 


AIR CORPS type sunglasses—Genuine 12 
Karat pink gold filled frame. Complete 
with pearloid sweat bar, self adjusting 
pearloid pads and comfort cable temples. 
“No glare” green lenses ground and pol- 
ished, complete with case. Men’s $8.50, 
Women’s $8.40. Send money order or 
check. Money back guarantee. E. E. 
Stewart, 60-26 Wetherole St., Rego Park, 
7 oe eh A 
FLYING gloves, sheeplined, 14 in., type 
AQA, large size, $6.00 pr. Flying helmets, 
sheeplined, type B6, small, med., large, 
ex-large, $1.50 ea. Flying goggles, U.S. 
Army type, rubber or chamois lined, clear 
lens $6.00, green or amber lens $7.00. Sur- 
lus Army Sales, 1425 N. 6th St., Harris- 
urg, Pa. 
NEW A-2 AAF regulation type jackets in 
genuine horsehide, $19.75 in all sizes. 
Brand new B-3 sheepskin jackets, not 
surplus, all sizes. $42.95 value now at only 
$30.00. New L-1 flying suits in wool gab- 
ardine with 9 zipper pockets, $12.50. 
Brand new ANJ-4 sheepskin jackets. Spe- 
cially priced at $30.00. New Model B-15 
flying jackets. O.D. cloth, Alpaca lined 
with genuine Mouton fur collar. Zippered 
front. All sizes, $14.95. B-2 pilot’s cap, 
lined, long leather visors, $3.75. Names 
engraved in gold on leather strip with 
wings to be sewn on jackets for only 75c. 
R.A.F. Sales Company, for finest in 
sportswear, 509 S. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. We welcome dealers and distributors 
on all our merchandise. Send for catalog. 


NEW Parker 51 pen & pencil sets, $17.50 
each, no Fed. tax. R.A.F. Aero-Plane sun 
glasses, 12 Kt. pink gold filled frame with 
sweatbar, ground and polished dropped 
lenses. Regular $12.95 value now $7.50 
including case. For the biggest line in 
watches, such as Chronographs, and 
Chronodates, send for catalog. We wel- 
come dealers and distributors at attrac- 
tive discount. R.A.F. Aviation Sales & 
Supply Co., 509 S. Franklin St., Chicago. 


VESTPOCKET Celestial Navigator— 
complete with instructions. Price $1.00. 
J. E. Solan, 6723 Columbia Ave., Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 


KING Position Computer computes and 
plots Radio Compass Bearings; multiple 
station fixes; converts true headings to 
magnetic headings and vice versa; pro- 
vides reciprocal and perpendicular bear- 
ings; makes all calculations incident to 
radio compass navigation; visual aid in 
teaching radio direction finding when 
used with Link Trainer: $3.50 with in- 
structions and case. X-C Cross Country 
Computer, a dead reckoning computer 
with log sheet, leg straps and pencil 
holder; determines ground speed; fiy- 
ing time required; distance flown; fuel 
consumption; calibrates true air speed 
and true altitude; you need only an X-C 
and map in a plane. $4.00 with instruc- 
tions. arrow Navigation Service, 2510F 
Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 


COORDINATE Azimuth Ring for E6B. 
Streamline your E6B; nothing new to 
learn; same results with fewer settings 
—save time—save errors; fewer mark- 
ings necessary; wind vector can be read 
directly without rotating ring, moving 
slide, marking face; fits all plastic E6B 
Computers; single-drift solution for wind 
and groundspeed with the use of the 
bomb-sight. Price $1.00 with instructions; 
E6B Computer, plastic, $10.00; Cox & 
Stevens omputer, $35.00; Universal 
Plotter, $3.75; American Airline Compu- 
ter. new type C, $5.00; price list showing 
all types navigational equipment sent 
pon request. Carrow Navigation Serv- 























u 
ice, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 


FLYING 


A.A.F. WINTER leather flying trousers, 
sheeplined with built-in suspenders. Sat- 
isfaction or your money back. State size. 
Price, $22.00 postpaid. Flying gloves, sheep 
lined, type A9A, two fingers, 14 in. gaunt- 
let, large size only. Price $6.50. Sur- 
plus Army Sales, 1425 N. 6th St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


NEW: Engine Performance Calculator 
for P&W R-1830 Engines; determines 
BMEP and BHP readings; enables flight 
crewman to obtain engine performance 
without the aid of graphs and compli- 
cated mathematical calculations; calcu- 
lates air temperature corrections, density 
altitude corrections and various conver- 
sions necessary in flight—$10.00 with in- 
structions and case. Also DeVries Navi- 
gation Calculator: Works problems faster 
and accurately; setting the true course, 
Magnetic Variation, Deviation and Wind 
Drift Angle, all answers of dead reckon- 
ing given immediately, Magnetic Course. 
Compass Course, Compass Reading, 
Magnetic Heading and True Heading; 
also calculates at one reading all other 
navigational SS with in- 
structions and case. Carrow Navigation 
Service, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 
U. S. ARMY all zippered birdcloth sum- 
mer flying suits. New Government sur- 
plus. Medium only. Price $14.95. Army 
Air Corps Style bombardier caps, sheep- 
skin lined, $2.50. U.S. Army Air Corps 
type A-2 jackets. Price $17.95. Schofield’s 
Flying Equipment, Commercial Square, E. 
Weymouth 89, Mass. 











BOOKS 


METEOROLOGY and Methods of teach- 
ing enlarged and fully covered in 
“Ground Instructor” basic text $3.00 and 
“Ground Instructor Rating” (tune up 
manual for the examinations) contain- 
ing important new material and typical 
“Multiple Choice Examinations” all sub- 
jects, $3.00 or both for $5.00 postpaid or 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
= ean Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
alif. 








AERONAUTICAL Navigation (New First 
Edition by Zweng) prepares you for gov- 
ernment examinations. New “Multiple 
Choice Examinations” in appendix. $3.00 
postpaid. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


FLIGHT Schools seeking qualification 
under the Veteran’s Bill of Rights may 
receive assistance from us in setting up 
texts and equipment needed for ground 
school training. (Free Folder). Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


C.A.A. EXAMINERS and Flight Instruc- 
tor applicants: Fortify yourself with 
Flight Instructor by Zweng. The only 
text available showing methods of grad- 
ing the various flight maneuvers. Typ- 
ical “Multiple Choice Flight Instructors” 
examinations in the appendix. Only 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif. (Free Folder) 














METEOROLOGY for Airmen by Charlies 
A. Zweng (just published). Especially 
written for pilots. New and different, 
fully illustrated. Prepares for any rating 
in Meteorology. Essential for the Ground 
Instructor. Latest “Multiple Choice Ex- 
aminations.” Remember that “weather” 
is ay greatest hazard. Price only $3.00 
C.O.D. or postpaid. Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW RATINGS—Can you pass the new 
CAA examinations? Can you define: 
Compression ratio—Relative bearing— 
Isentropic chart—Moment Arm—SBRA? 
These and thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions are covered in the New DeLuxe 
Aviation Dictionary, by Charles A. 
Zweng. A “must book” for every airman 
and Ground Instructor. Limited First 
Edition now ready. $6.00 postpaid, or 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
an 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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AIRLINE Transport Pilot Rating, by 
Zweng; a new book, first of its kind— 
ante gy applicants for Airline Trans- 
port Pilot Rating. Typical Examinations 
included. $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation Service, Dept. F-C, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self- 
instruction books slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100- 
page illustrated bargain catalog Free! 
Write—Nelson Company, Dept. 2-17, 
Chicago 5. 


“AIRCRAFT Hydraulic Systems,” by E. 
W. McDonough. Design-Theory-Opera- 
tion. A specialized branch of aeronautics 
for students, mechanics, engineers 
draftsmen, training schools. Tes ing and 
maintenance of commercial and itary 
hydraulic installations treated fully. 
$2.50. Aircraft Specialties 134 South 
Waller Ave.. Chicago 44. 


ESTABLISH your own profitable flight 
operation! “Operating a Flying Club” 
tells how to start on a shoestring; how 
to expand; get business; valuable opera- 
tional tips, trade secrets. Author former- 
ly with CAA. Only $}.00 postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Merritt Wells Pub. 
Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


A MUST for every student! Makes flying 
a lot simpler. “ABC’s of Flight,” a new 
book by Paul Housel, covers Aerody- 
namics, Fundamentals of Flight. Well 
illustrated. Covers new flight test re- 
quirements. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
~~ Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, 























AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics needed 
everywhere. Cash in on good jobs now 
Pass CAA Examination for A & E Me- 
chanics Rating (Mechanics License) with 
our completely revised manuals just otf 
ress. Includes all required details; i- 
ustrations, Civil , Regulations and 
hundreds of latest Multi-Choice Exam 
Questions. Endorsed by GI’s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Author holds A & E 
with 19 years experience. Aircraft Man- 
ual $1.75, Engine Manual $1.75, Combina- 
tion $3.00. Postpaid or COD. Flight 
Press. Box 101-A. Edwardsville, Illinois. 


“FLIGHT Instructor’s Examination Re- 
view,” a new multiple choice revieW book 
by Paul Housel. Fully covers latest in- 
structor’s oral and written examination. 
Test - yourself. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. Merritt Wells 
Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


HERE is the biggest book bargain you 
have ever seen! Publishers overstock! 
Forty booklet course, by a leading pub- 
lisher. Regular retail price $12.50. 
Covers: Aerodynamics, Soaring, Para- 
chutes, Blueprint reading, Welding, Air- 
sn Construction, Rigging, Propellors, 
ngines, Carburetors, Weather, Photog- 
raphy, Radio, etc. etc. Our special price 
while they last only $4.98 for the set, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed: Merritt 
Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


FLYERS—Send for your November copy 
of “Wind-Socky,” the new Mid-West 
Used Aircraft Directory. 10c per copy. 
$1.00 per year. Box 1060, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


“PILOTS C.A.R. Primer”, covers all the 
new regulations” effective July 1st and 
August 1, 1945. First publication on regu- 
lations. Monthly changes included. 
Covers new Private Pilots examination; 
multiple choice review. Containg ma- 
terial not found elsewhere. Don’t fail 
your examination. Only 175c postpaid. 
1 ie Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, 
N. J. 




















BOOKS: “Practical Aerial Photography,” 
$2. “Money Making Aviation Ideas” for 
pilots, students, workers. Illustrated, $2.00. 
Specification bulletin, drawings, data, etc. 
of Propeller Driven Sport Car, 50c. Old 
Aviation magazines, books, small aerial 
cameras, movie camera. List 25c. Aero 
tir 5134 W. Madison St., Chicago 44, 
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MILITARY Pilots! The CAA has made 
it very easy for you to obtain your civil 
license and ratings. The “Pilot’s C.A.R. 
Primer” contains all the facts you need. 
Only 75c postpaid. Méerritt Wells Pub. 
Co., Basking Ridge 3. N. J. 
STUDENTS-Pilots-Mechanics! The fa- 
mous “Quiz Systems” have proven best for 
your license examination. Used and en- 
dorsed by thousands. Private & com- 
mercial pilots $3.00; Flight Instructor 
$3.00; Aircraft & Engine Mechanics $3.00; 
Radio & Instrument Flying $4.00; post- 
paid or C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Merritt Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, 
N. J 








ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two years compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written examinations or 
every cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 


* $10.00. If you desire both sets of exam- 


inations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s outstanding special- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services, Dept. F, P. O. Box 1794, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

PILOTS: Become a Commercial Pilot. 
Prepare for exam for “Commercial Pilot 
Rating,” with our new multiple choice 
question and answer book. This self-test- 
ing book by H. L. Grienke, CAA Certifi- 
cated Flight and Ground Instructor in- 
cludes typical examination questions and 
study suggestions. Just revised. Printed 
large legible type. Easy to read and han- 
dle. $2.50. Money back guarantee. Also 
quiz books for Flight Instructor $3.00, 
Private $1.00, Navig-Aid, Cross-Country 
Planner $1.00, CAR for Private 50c. 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 431, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


INSTRUCTION 


AIRPLANE & Engine Mechanics—CAA 
examinations fully covered with typical 
multiple choice examinations. New ma- 
terial mot found elsewhere. Complete 
Manual 330 pages, $3.00 postpaid or 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood. 
Calif. 

AVIATION Dictionary by Charles A. 
Zweng—listed in the Journal of Educa- 
tion as an outstanding book—needed by 
every airman—saves headaches on exam- 
inations. Only $6.00 postpaid. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., No. Hollywood, California. 

















FLYING 


VETERANS—We invite you to earn your 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics License 
in the CAA approved school of our west- 
ern mining town. We have housing for 
you in a new, low cost government proj- 
ect. Our living costs are reasonable and 
we have the world’s best year-round cli- 
mate. The school is a part of our city 
school system and is dedicated to provid- 
ing good training for our veterans rather 
than to accumulating profits. Your GLI. 
Bill of Rights will pay your way and pro- 
vide the ans. We invite you to train 
for one of the future’s most promising 
fields in one of the west’s best towns. Gila 
County Chamber of Commerce, Globe, 
Arizona. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanic Stu- 
dents: Excellent material wg all 
phases of C.A.A. requirements. Multiple 
choice exams of the latest type, plus im- 
portant condensed notes taken from ac- 
tual study on every subject. Engine— 
$730. Aircraft—$7.50. Combination— 
$10.00. Also Private Pilot exams, $2.00. 
Postpaid or C.0.D. Air Mechanics Guide, 
Box 3111, Euclid, Ohio. 

FREE ground courses, including personal 
consultation—prepares you for CAA writ- 
ten exams: Commercial pilot, Flight In- 
structor, A&E ratings. Homestudy 
method. For details, write: Aero In- 
stitute, FGI, Adams, Mass. 


BUILD your own BG 6 Utility or BG 8 
Two-place Sailplane from government 
certificated plans. Send 10 cents for il- 
lustrated circular. Briegleb Aircraft 
Company, Van Nuys, Calif. 

FLY in sunny Texas during the cold 
winter months. Free barracks for single 
men on flight line. Veterans fly at Gov- 
ernment expense. Five place Stinson Re- 
liant for Commercial X-C. W. O. Burt, 
Phone 21188, Associated Aircraft Opera- 
tions, Waco Municipal Airport, Waco, 
Texas. G. I. Approved Flying School. 


YOUR pilot’s license quickly at less cost. 
Earn while flying. Write for deal. Gott- 
schalk School of Aeronautics, Adrian, 














| Mich. 





PILOTS—mechanics. Let us prepare you | 


for your Avritten. Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Instructor, Airline, Airplane, and 
Engine mechanics courses. Very reason- 
able, 17 yrs. experience. P-G System, 
4108-5th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VETERANS—get your commercial pilot 
license and ratings under the GI Bill in 
sunny Texas during the winter months on 
a former Army flying field with paved 
runways, lighting facilities, excellent fly- 
ing equipment, including 5-place Stinson 
Reliants in which we make cross-country 


courses all over the South and Mexico. 


Free barracks facilities on the flight line. 
A staggered flight and ground school 
schedule enables us to enroll you at any 
time. Contact W. O. Burt, Associates Air- 
craft Operations, Waco Municipal Air- 
port. Waco. Texas. 





PILOTS — Aeronautical Training — new 
instruction Manual by “Zweng” prepares 
you on all phases of the examination. 
Navigation problems are shown solved. 
Typical new “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions (not found elsewhere) are in- 
cluded. Price, $3.00. Applicant should 
also have Weems Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter, price $2.00 postpaid 
or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

PRIVATE Pilot’s new Multiple Choice 
Examinations now ready. These new 
typical examinations cover the material 
on which the private pilot is examined, 
ie.: Parts 43 and 60 (32 pages). Sent 
postpaid on a of $1.00. Aviation 
ee P.O. Box 442. Studio City 
alif. 








AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics, prepare 
for C.A.A. Examinations. Set of Job 
Sheets giving step by step instruction on 
fifty practical test jobs. Ten sets of 
multiple choice questions and answers 
covering all C.A.A. required subjects. 
Both $3.00. Cash or C.O.D. Aircraft 


Mechanics Information Service, P.O. Box 
2635, Jacksonville 3, Fla. 





PATENTS 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
a 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult: 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 











INVENTORS: Test the commercial value | 


of your patented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Steps to be taken in ob- 
taining patent protection available upon 
request. Victor J. Evans & Co., 248-A 
Merlin Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-WASP, Commercial license, 5 years 
flying exverience. Single and multi-en- 











gine land. Will fly any type plane, go | 
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EX-ARMY pilot, age 27, with Commer- 
cial-Single and Multi-engine land. Desires 
position as pilot. Have taken both written 
tests for Instrument and Instructors and 
passed. Have not taken Flight checks. 
1450 hrs. total time, 3% yrs. rated = in 
AAF. R. F. Essick, R.D. No. 1, Box 59, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


EX-NAVAL Carrier Base Pilot—Com- 
mercial license, unlimited, single-engine 
land, 750 hours, 24, married. Desire posi- 
tion with flying for corporation or indi- 
vidual. Robert Babcock, Box 74, Neffs- 
ville, Pa. 

EX-ARMY pilot. Commercial pilot, sin- 
gle engine and A&E license, age 24, single, 
free to travel, will consider and answer 
all replies. B. P. Nedeau, 54 Myrtle Street, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 

FORMER Marine pilot, combat expe- 
rience, carrier and land base, five years 
sales experience, now New England Divi- 
sional Sales Manager, nationally known 
manufacturer desires commensurate posi- 
tion in Aviation Field, Commercial Li- 
cense. Earnings last year $17,000. Will 
accept $5,000 plus expenses. Box 462, % 


| Flying. 


AIR Line pilot, 9 years experience, age 
25, 6100 certified flying hours, 5000 Multi- 
engine, all accident free, hold all ratings 
to my pilot’s license, graduate Dallas Avi- 
ation School, three years college Aero- 
nautical Engineering, former co-pilot 
T.W.A. Naval Air Transport Command 
Pilot, non-scheduled Cargo carrier pilot. 
Desires Executive flying position on multi 
or four engine equipment. Am single, will 
answer all offers. Member Air Line Pi- 
lot’s Association. Box 456, % Flying. 


MARINE captain, inactive status, seeks 
pilot position. 2000 hours, commercial li- 
cense, single and multi, 0-4800 h.p. 20 
months instrument instructor. Age .28, 
married, college graduate. All offers con- 
sidered. George E. Parmenter, Buckfield, 
Maine. 

AIR Line Transport pilot 1050-6600 h.p. 
wants position with private concern or 
cargo non-scheduled. 3000 hrs. total, 1400 
first pilot hrs. in C-54. 3% yrs. A.T.C. 
Instructing advanced instrument flying 
in 54s for past 14 months. Age 33 and 
married. C. McClain, 505 Taylor St., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


EX-ARMY A.T.C. pilot, 6 years flying ex- 
perience. C.A.A., Commercial and In- 
structor rating, single and multi-engine. 
Radio-Telephone license. 2,600 accident 
free hours; 350 night, 150 actual instru- 
ments. Flown everything from Cubs to 
heaviest multi-engine civilian and mili- 
tary planes. Over 1,000 hours in cargo 
types. Married, age 24 years, excellent 
health and references. Available imme- 
diately. Will answer all replies. John B. 
Winder, Townsend R.F.D., Delaware. 


AIRCRAFT Estimator interested in ob- 
taining position with Aircraft concern 
overhauling and repairing large aircraft. 
Experienced in all operations of aircraft 
overhaul, modification and repair. A-1 
references, age 34. Address Box 453, % 
Flying. 





tion, has C.A.A. Commercial, Instrument, 
F.C.C. Radiotelephone, single and multi- 
engine ratings. 1500 hours—1200 two & 
four engine time. Instructed multi-en- 
gine land transitional and instruments. 
25, single, 2 yrs. college. Reliable. Desires 
pilot’s position, willing to travel, foreign 
O.K. W. J. Roger Miller, 3638 Motor Ave., 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


NAVY pilot on inactive status desires pi- 
lot position anywhere. Over 1000 accident 
free hours. Rated Navy pilot for three 
years. 10 months Aleutian experience. 
Commercial, single and multi-engine 
land—multi-engine sea. Paul Berman, 
3626 Prairie Ave., Berkley, Mich. 


LINK instructor graduate of CAA school, 
ex-Wave, Link operator, Link mechanic 
for Army two years, B.A. Degree in Jour- 
nalism, private pilot working toward in- 


anywhere, any time. Box 455, % Flying.,| strument rating. Box 459, % Flying. 
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SERVICE pilot 3500 hours flight time. 
Hold C.A.A. license for Commercial, Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanic, Ground In- 
structor and Flight Instructor, all pre- 
war experience. Long experience in 
C-47’s, C-45’s and all light Army Aircraft. 
Age 25, single, desires connections with 
Commercial Company in this country or 
abroad. Box 451, % Flying. 


LINK Trainer. Instructor and Mechanic; 
age 31; six years experience; trained by 
Link factory personnel. Graduate of 
Army and Airline Link Courses; private 
pilot and radio. Familiar with Airline 
procedures; including Range ADF-Man- 
ual Loop. Localizer Glidepath-GCA. 
Presently employed by one of the largest 
airlines. Desire position of setting up, op- 
erating and maintaining Link Depart- 
— Salary important. Box 452, % Fly- 
g. 

EX-ARMY pilot. Commercial license, 
single and multi-engine land. Instrument 
rating and Radiotelephone Operator’s 
Permit. Single and free to travel any- 
where. Age 24. Desire flying position with 
company, individual or Airline. Clair S. 
Hazell, 218 Woodlawn Ave., Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


GRADUATE Civil Engineer and Former 
Marine Instrument Flight Instructor 
with CAA Commercial land single and 
multi-engine. 1100 hours time. Age 29. 
Married. Free to travel. Would like 
position that would coordinate my en- 
ae training and flying experience. 
Ox 437, % Flying. 
AVIATION Columnist; Reporter, for 
aeronautical magazine, newspaper or 
a. Harry L. Kowal, 852 E. 19th 
t., Brooklyn, 30, N. Y. 


EX-SGT. with A and E Army rating, 3% 
yrs. experience on fighter, Bomber and 
Commercial ships. Interested in on the 
job training as Mechanic at Progressive 
field, servicing light and medium ships. 
Can furnish best of references. Box 432, 
% Flying. 


DESIRE connection anywhere with avia- 
tion, preferably So. America or Alaska, 
flying secondary. Ex Navy Lt. Cmdr. 3000 
hours, 2500 mult:—engine, commercial 
license single and mult:—engine land 
and sea. Married, age 31, college grad- 
uate, 4 years business experience, 6 years 
flying, some dispatching. Box 436, % Fly- 
ing. 
EX-SERVICE pilot, age 26, single and 
free to travel, desires flying position. 1715 
total flying hours, commercial certificate 
with multi and single engine rating land, 
trument and instructors rating, and 
radiotelephone permit. 1400 hours DC-3 
time. Will answer all replies. Write Box 
441, % FLyIne. 


VETERAN: age 26, single. Sincerely 
wants on the job training as airplane 
mechanic. 4% months Army tech. school 
at Dallas Aviation School. 5% months 
experience on line. 13 months Link 
trainer—Army, 24 months celestial navi- 
gation trainer—Army, 2 years college eve- 
nings—Mechanical Engineering. Experi- 
enced as mechanical draftsman. Will 
work anywhere. Albert R. Barnes, 87-26 
136th St., Richmond Hill, L. I., New York. 
EX-ARMY pilot, 25, single, 7 years ex- 
perience. Commercial, single and multi- 
engine. 2100 hours. 1750 first pilot C-47, 
C-46. Test  pilot-Engineering officer. 
Green card. D. R. Porter, Jr., 623 Colima 
St., La Jolla, Calif. 


VETERAN—Army =. age 33, married. 
4000 accident-free hours, 1000 hrs. night 
time, 350 hours instrument. Commercial 
and instrument rating, instructor rating, 
single and multi-engine, Air Transport 
rating. Airline experience, wide cross- 
country experience — conscientious, re- 
liable, excellent health, available im- 
mediately. E. R., 2004 W. Chestnut Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 



































EX-WASP pilot—Commercial license 
with single and twin-engine rating to de- 
liver for any aircraft concern anywhere. 
Pleasing Lpocooneey, and appearance with 
sales ab 


ty. Box 448, % FLyIne, 


FLYING 
HELP WANTED 


PILOT, minimum 2,000 hours multi-en- 
gine experience. Instrument rating. Fixed 
base charter operation out of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Salary. Excellent future. Reply in 
detail. Box 454, % Flying. 
SALESMEN: Preferably G. I.’s stationed 
at Air Bases to sell our Air Corps em- 
blems, pins and newly manufactured 
“Paratrooper” emblems, during spare 
time. Good profits. Write for details. 
Hobby Guild, Dept. L, 34 West 33rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

WANTED: Pilots, instructors, mechanics, 
engineers. Write to Aviation Employment 
Service, P. O. Box 7, Adams, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AIRPORT for lease, in Central Iowa; 
10,000 population, on Hwy. close in and 
excellent Bldgs. Box 461, % Flying. 


FOR SALE: One of Alaska’s leading air- 
lines. Planes, — hangars, equipment. 
$75,000. Address inquiries to Box 430, % 
Flying. 

START al own business in Aviation. 
Send $2 for new ty Sa how— 
even without capital! any exciting 
money-making opportunities both in the 
air and on the ground. Aviation Agencies, 
P. O. Box 628, Long Beach 3, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLYING Aces, Air Trails, Model Airplane 
News, Flying, etc.: 1937-1940, 35c each: 
1941-1944, 30c each. 1945-1946, 25c each. 
80 Photographs $1.40, 15 magazines my 
choice dates, titles, $1.00. 1910 Philadel- 
phia Aero Show Program $1.00. Other 
Aeronautica 1909-1946. Edward Moran, 
3629 Oxford, Riverdaie, N. Y. 

YOUR name and-wings in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch, Military, AOPA or Ci- 
vilian, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. Names only 
2 for $1.00. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone 
Tree, Iowa. 

LEATHER insignias, tooled and painted 
six inch diameter or less $2.50\to $5.00. 
Send sketch or design. No (COD), satis- 
faction guaranteed. Julie’s Leathercraft, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 


OPERATORS, airplane owners: We spe- 
cialize in airplane hauling and will move 
your damaged or grounded airplane the 
safe modern way. Fuchs Transfer Com- 
pany, Inc., 1200 Winchester St., Balti- 
more 17, Md. Telephone Madison 8124, 
(night) Elkridge 159. 

WANTED—Repair work, especially re- 
covery. Guaranteed work by experienced 
A&E at prices you can afford. Call for 
estimates, or fly to Schep’s Airepair, Elk- 
— Elkhart, Indiana. Phone 


HEAVY duty navigation scale (1:500,000), 
reads miles direct on navigation charts. 
Price $2.00 m?~— 12 inch 45 degree 
Triangle, $1.00 postpaid. Dixon’s 5B 
drawing pencils 80c per doz. postpaid. 
AMACO. P. O. Box 3246, Amarillo, Texas. 
FLYING Club, N.Y.C. region. Join now 
$275.00, fly 1946 Cub, land or sea; no dues, 
no assessments. Larger H.P. and Instru- 
ment ships may be flown under club Plan. 
P-G System. Gedney 5-8557. Phil Gen- 
nuso, Advance P-G Airmotive Corp., 4108 
5th Ave., Brooklyn. 

AERIAL Camera, Unit K-21, new, orig- 
inal _—— case, including filters and 
full instructions, etc. Only two left at 
$250.00 each. Lyell Hdw. Co., Box 5, Roch- 
ester 11, N. Y. 
INVERTER—No. 94-32270-A 750 volts— 
Amperes—24 Volts D.C.—36 Amperes—26 
Volts—400 cyc.—1 phase—250 Volts—Am- 
peres—40%. P.F.—115 volts 400 cyc.—1l 
phase — 500 Volts — Amperes — 90% PF. 
only $75.00 each, few left. Lyell Hdw. Co., 
Box 5, Rochester 11, N. Y. 

TO POLISH alclad metal ship without 
rubbing, Spray Gunk removes tarry car- 
bon smut, brings original factory new 
silver lustre. The Curran Corp., South 
Canal St., Lawrence, Mass. 
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FACTORY Built midget racer chassis $35 


less motor; Clipper motorscooter $30: 
Cushman less motor $15; motors $4.50 up. 
49 army surplus Briggs & Stratton and 
Lauson motors; more than 5000 smal] 
balloon tires, 10 to 20 inches high, $1.50 
up. Mail order only. Send 25c for Big 
War-Bargain catalogue Number 16 listing 
these and hundreds of other bargains in 
new and used motorscooters, small cars, 
parts, plans, etc. (35c by first class mail) 
Midget Motors Directory, Athens, Ohio. 


MILITARY Insignia: Set of 18 different 
embroidered wings (Pilot, Observer, Gun- 
ner, etc.) , $2.00. 22 different American or 
15 foreign emblems—$1.00. Introductory 
offer never equalled. Hobbyguild, 35G 
West 32nd St., New York. 


AIRCRAFT Photos. Send 10c for Janu- 
ary catalog, two new —e photos, and 
free copy of “Aviation Library News” to 
Department F-1, 184 Adelaide West, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


AERIAL Camera, German hand type, 80 
mm. film, Schneider F.2 lens, complete 
outfit, $200.00. Frank Zarel, 1188 Grand 
Concourse, New York 56, N. Y. 


4 POWERFUL Alnico magnets $1.00. In- 
cluding literature describing time-saving 
applications. Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HUMP photographs taken by ex-Hump 
Hopper. 50 different 34x4% in. enlarge- 
ments showing India, China, and the 
Rock Pile, $5.00 Postpaid, samples 25c. 
Carolina Camera, P. O. Box 1136-A, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
HIP Boots & Waders. Hip Rubber Boots 
(black) $8.50; Hip Rubber Boots (feath- 
erweight, olive een) $9.95; Arm Pit 
Waders (black) $17.95; Arm Pit Waders 
(featherweight, olive green) $22.95; Knee 
High Hunting Boots ————- olive 
een, snug fitting at ankle, cleated soles, 
cing four inches from the top) $6.95; 
also, Aviator Sheeplined Flight Boots 
(rubber bottoms, zipper fronts, large sizes 
only) $17.95. Schofield’s Flying Equip- 
ment, Commercial Sq., East Weymouth, 
Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 


C.A.A. MECHANIC’S wings, lapel pin % 
inch, 14K gold plate, price $1.25 each. 
Tie clasps $2.00, rings and identification 
bracelets. Mail order & C.O.D. Aero 

Mech. Training Supply Co., 1546 Quince, 
Denver, Colo. 

MEXICO—everybody is going. When you 
o, know what to see, eat, business regu- 
ations, hotels, costs. This big guide- 

directory makes you an expert on Mex- 

ico whether you go or not. Complete 
descriptions, with photographs, all air, 
road, rail, topographical maps, entire 
country and cities. $1.10 postpaid. REX 

&. 1530 B: W. Pulaski, Ft. Worth 4, 

‘exas. 


AIRLINE Baggage Stickers—6 different 
25c. 18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels, Dept. 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, Ill. 


WANTED—Old, broken a. Cash 
paid immediately. Ma gold _ teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, 
spectacles. Satisfaction guaranteed. In- 
formation free. Rose Smelting Co., 29-F 
East Madison, Chicago. 


22 DIFFERENT emblems—$1.00 (Value 

$4.60). Introductory offer, never before 

equalled. Price and Insignia Guide 10c. 

ee G-35 West 32nd St., New 
ork. 


GENUINE German Medals, secured from 
overseas. Quantity limited. Otheg Mili- 
tary Souvenirs. Price list 10c. Hobby- 
guild, L-35 West 32nd. St., New York. 


LETTERHEADS Designed: Personal or 
business attractive and original. $2.00 
Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tennessee. 


PILOTS: Your name cleverly drawn in 
cartoon. 8 x 10, $1.00. State plane you 
fly. Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tenn. 


DEALER and Collector; World-wide 
Firearms publication. $1.00 yearly, for- 
eign $2.00. Dealer & Collector, 71 E. S. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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FLYING 
FLYING’S USED PLANE LIST OF 


AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALERS 


The world's finest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. Fine 
used airplanes in good licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few 
hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an expert who has the mark of factory approval due 
to the fact that he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are ships you can buy to fly. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED 


January, 1947 









































7 HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE year |_ TOTAL HOURS /MaJOR OVERHAUL) price 
NO. ENGINE BUILT | PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
AERONCA 

Dows Flying Service Inc., Dows, lowa. .......0) ook eee cece ccecccuce TAC Cont. 65 1946 7 7 7 750.00 
Down East Airlines, Maine State Airport, Augusta, Maine..................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 15:50 15:50 15:50 15:50 2,520.00 
Round Lake Flyi "9 ‘Club, Inc., Round Lake, New York ..................... S65CA Cont. 65 1941 2577 869 1045 280 2,500.00 
Lewis F. Lavery, Round Lake, RE Eine: S65CA Cont. 65 1940 3146 3320 297 0 2,500.00 
A. C. Schmidt, Republic Airport, Farmingdale, NO ee T1AC Cont. 65 1946 253 0 0 2,500.00 
Blackwell Flying Service, Box 146, Vale, Oregon...........................6. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 140 140 140 140 2,495.00 
Mohall Flying Service, Mohall, North Dakota........ 2.0... oe cece eee ee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 233 233 233 2,400.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, ‘Oklahoma puaesaienieuabin LA65 Cont. 65 1939 909 0 0 2,400.00 
Bell Aero Service, Route No. 3, Baraboo, Wisconsin.......................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 128 128 128 128 2,325.00 
Williams Airpark, Madisonville, Kentucky Suita eh inv oCnereeseamnenesousinel 7AC Cont. 65 1946 30 0 2,300.00 
Ladysmith Flying Service, Box 405, Ladysmith, Wisconsin... -... |... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 139 139 139 139 2,300.00 
Williams Airpark, Madisonville, Kentucky RR LE RTL 7AC Cont. 65 178:30 178:30 0 2,250.00 
Grieser Flying Service, Grieser Airport, R. R. No. 2, Wauseon, SPR, 7AC Cent. 65 1946 160 160 160 160 2,250.00 
Eagleton & Farrens Flying Service, Decatur, Nebraska........................ 7AC : Cont. 65 1948 30 30 30 30 2,250.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana .............. ........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 ga 98 2,250.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana. ...................ee0e 7AC Cont. 65 1946 152 152 152 152 2,250.00 
Kenneth F. Smith, Coshocton Airport, Coshocton, Ohio....................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 60 0 2,245.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana .....................6. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 245 245 245 0 2,175.00 
Edwin K. Beck, Mapleton Airport, —— a aie a 7AC Cont. 65 1946 240 240 240 240 2,155.00 
Skyway Enterprises, Inc., Box 120, Beaver Dam, — Lpinsisamionaeamemeael 7AC Cont. 65 1946 175 175 0 2,150.00 
Tri-City Air Service, P. ©. Box 145, Watertown, Wisco . 7AC Cont. 65 1946 218 218 226 2,150.00 
Connecticut Valley Air Service, White Mt. Air Terminal, Whitefield, New Hampshire} 7AC Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 . 150 21 
Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan........................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 290 290 2390 2,150.00 
DeLong Aviation Service, Gainesville, Georgia................. 2... ce eeeee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 20 20 0 2,150.00 
Eagleton & Farrens Flying Service, Decatur Airport, Decatur, Nebraska ........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 110 110 110 110 2,150.00 
Williams Airpark, Madisonville, Kentucky......................... .cccuceee 7AC Cont. 65 1948 130 130 0 0 2,150.00 
Champion-Wright Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Oxford, Mississippi... .... . 7AC Cont. 65 1946 290 290 290 290 2,100.00 
Flite Rite Aviation, Municipal Airport, Chanute, Kansas....................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 300 2,100.00 
Intercity Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana............. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 160 160 160 160 2,100.00 
Tri-City Air Service, P. O. Box 145, Watertown, Wisconsin.................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 420 150 420 150 2,095.00 
Johnson Air Activities, Box 192, Tel. 19J, Sidney, Nebraska................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 290 2390 290 290 2,075.00 
Eddy McEnnan, McEnnan Airport, Ypsilanti,  idickshnnpesceseniid Chief Cont. 65 1941 256 256 256 35 2,050.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana. ......................-. 7AG Cont. 65 1946 265 303 0 0 2,050.00 
Detloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Bedford, Ohio. 222 22222222222020.0.1 7AC Cont. 65 1946 105 105 105 105 2,010.00 
Duane D. Otis, Huntin: lament, § Huntingburg, wens ee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 2,000.00 
Mohail Flying Service, Mohall, North Dakota....... = ..........0.000eeeeeees CA65 Cont. 65 1940 656 656 190 190 2,000.00 
Park Region Aviation, Inc., Fergus PNG iinccnuietbtescvesasagesia 7AC Cont. 65 1946 396 396 396 0 2,000.00 
Claud Akin, Box 342, Danville, Kentucky..........................s..ss0seee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 68:20 68:20 68:20 68:20 2,000.00 
Warner Kenyon, 1326 oa Street, Ashland, Kentucky... . ieaeanben Champion Cont. 65 _ 1946 pet AnE 170 170 170 1,975.00 
Johnson Air Activities, Box 192, Sidney, Nebraska................. 0.0... cee Chief Cont. 65 1941 550 550 550 1,975.00 
Aeronca Airpark Aeronca Sales & daviee, Hicksville Airpark, Long Island, 

a te as ed es a easaiell 7AC Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 1,950.00 
Princeton Airport, 1652 Princeton Avenue, Trenton, eee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 141 141 141 141 1,950.00 
Duane D. Otis, Huntingbura, Huntingburg, Indiana........................-+ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 160 160 160 160 1,950.00 
Inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, My ss PD, .ctessecadou 7AC Cont. 65 1946 501 501 501 501 1,925.00 
Wade Flying Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville 5, Kentucky ............. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 867:40 867:40 867:40 60:35 1,900.00 
Dows Flying Service, Inc., Dows, lowe... .............-...-- ss ccccccccecces Chief Cont. 65 1941 1 1100 300 100 1,900.00 
Wade Flying Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville 5, Kentucky.............. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 752:45 660:55 752:45 0 1,900.00 
Wade Flying Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville 5, Kentucky.............. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 822: 822:05 822:05 87:10 1,900.00 
Eddy McEnnan, McEnnan Airport, Yosilanti, Michigan... . occ, wa Cont. 65 1946 450 185 450 185 1,900.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, Washington Court House, ‘Ohio...... LeBiond 90 1936 400 400 100 50 1,895.00 
Ruscoe Flying Service, Shinn-Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey. ........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 250 250 250 250 1,850.00 
Inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana .......... CA Cont. 65 1941 1873 453 845 453 1,850.00 
Johnie Cleveland Air Service, 322 Downing Street, pa Mississippi. ........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 245 245 245 245 1,800.00 
inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana............| CA Cont. 65 1941 2380 524 2380 524 1,800.00 
Ruscoe Flying Service, Shinn-Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey 7AC Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 300 1,800.00 
Carleton-Whitney Aero Service Inc., Wilkins Airport, No. Attleboro, Massachusetts) 7AC Cont. 65 1946 420 420 420 420 1,800.00 
Carl ton-Whitney Aero Service Inc., Wilkins Airport, No. Attleboro, Massachusetts} 7AC Cont. 65 1946 430 430 430 430 1,800.00 
Washington Flying Service, Washington, lowa.................---- ...| CABS Cont. 65 1941 2523 2523 816 816 1,750.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, Washington Court House, Ohio. ..... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 600 600 600 100 1,700.00 
Aero Industries Corporation, Municipal Airport, New Haven, Connecticut. . L3B Cont. 65 1943 1200 600 1200 600 1,700.00 
Williams Airpark, Madisonville, Kentucky...............2----++eeeeeeeeeeers 7AC Cont. 65 1946 370 370 0 0 1,695.00 
Pulaski Flying Service, Pulaski, Tennessee. . eee me Cont. 65 1943 600 10 50 1,600.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. Chief Cont. 55 1939 1300 1300 200 200 1,500.00 
Johnie Cleveland Air Service, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi.......... Lyc. 65 1939 1115 1115 120 120 1,500.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana.................+.++++++ L3B Cont. 65 1944 350 225 0 0 1,450.00 
Rac Aero Flying Club, Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, New York............-. Tc Cont. 65 1940 1487 1 1487 157 1,400.00 
Aero Industries Corp., Municipal Airport, New Haven, Connecticut............. L3B Cont. 65 1943 900 900 355 1,400.00 
Inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana. ........... CA Cont. 65 1941 1874 454 879 54 1,400.00 
Rac Aero Flying Club, Republic Airport, Farmingdale, New York..............-| TAL Lyc. 65 1941 2201 2201 2201 148 1,400.00 
inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana........ CA Cont. 65 1941 2406 1149 2406 550 1,350.00 
Airgo, Smith Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana .................-.--+2+++-+:- TAC Cont. 65 1942 1500 1050 300 300 1,350.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 72nd and Crown Point Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska...) TAL Lyc. 65 1942 2195 2195 33 33. 1,350.00 
Ruscoe Flying Service, Shinn-Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey.......... Trainer Cont. 65 1943 650 650 100 100 1,300.00 
Rac Aero Flying Club, Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, New York.............. TAF Frank. 65 1941 2365 2365 2365 140 1,300.00 
Narragansett Airways, Riconn Airport, Route 14, Greene, Rhode Island.........| TF Frank. 60 1940 700 700 90 90 1,225.00 
L. |. Aretz, R. R. 3, Lafayette, Indiana.......... TL Lyc. 65 1941 1200 700 1200 700 1,200.00 
Carleton-Whitney Aero Service Inc., Wilkins Airport, No. Attleboro, Massachusetts) TL Lyc. 65 1941 1450 1389 250 403 1,200.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 72nd and Crown Point Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska...| TAF Frank. 65 1942 1719 1719 50 230 950.00 

BEECH : 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orangeburg, South Carolina..................+++++ D18S 450 Wasp 1946 195 195 195 195 55,000.00 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma.................-.-- AT-11 P & W 450 1942 2194 2756 2194 2756 35,000.00 
Punlic Flyers, Nassau Airpark, Princeton, New Jersey. ............--20+-+++++ 18A Wright 320 1937 1194 405 1194 405 25,000.00 
BELLANCA 
inter-City Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana............ Cruisare Frank. 150 1948 120 12 120 12 5,995.00 
BOEING 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. PT-17 Cont. 220 1943 400 400 400 1,500.00 
Tropical Airways, Inc., Drew Field, Tampa 1, Flori eee ie toe ceased PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1942 2550 1595 356 1,150.00 
CESSNA 
The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, California............ — Jacobs 225 1943 1495 0 0 0 15,500.00 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orangeburg, South Carolina..................0-055 UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 871:50 635 871:50 635 13,500.00 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Inc., Columbia, South Carolina...................++ UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 760:40 1068:40 760:40 131:20 | 12,000.00 
Air Services, Inc., Washington National Airport, Washington, D. C.. er Jacobs 225 1944 892 685 892 0 10,500.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
—_— MODEL TYPE vean |__TOTAL HOURS /MAJOR OVERHAUL| price 
NO. ENGINE BUILT | PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Inc., Greensboro-High Point, Greensboro, ‘ 
aan ean i anh Ccessedbn tices eceeveclweebieed UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 739 :30 751:40 158:40 118:30 10,000.00 
Max Vinall, Monrovia, Airport, Monrovia, I 225), oni hdnckeecelsa UC-78 Jacobs 1944 1100 1100 700 213 8,500.00 
Airgo, Smith TE I I os. dinincn vncer picvecscdcaccnecnce T-50 Jacobs 225 1944 1350 1400 200 400 8,500.00 
yas ay send Aviation, it. Hawley Airport, Peoria, ES So ccidhcuceseee ce T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1504 1534 4 469 8,500.00 
Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma. |... 122. 222..: T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1200 210 100 0 8,000.00 
St. me Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, MI UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 763 696 763 123 7,900.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oxlahoma................ T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1150 220 20 220 7,500.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri. .................... UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 750 750 750 750 7,300.00 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York...................0eee00s UC-78 Jacobs 225 1944 700 310 700 300 7,100.00 
St. Louis Flying "Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................... UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 1448 1713 1448 392 6,900.00 
hern Airways, Inc., Route No. 224, Youngstown, Ohio....................- UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 875 875 875 875 6,000.00 
Atlantic Aviation Service, Du Pont Airport, Wilmington, Delaware.............. T-50 Jacobs 225 1941 2433 460 460 4,000.00 
Hair Flying Service, 708 Orleans Street, Natchez, Mississippi.................. 140 Cont. 85 1946 41 41 41 41 3,650.00 
James A. renshaw, Dyersburg Flying Service, Dyersburg, Tennessee.......... 140 Cont. 85 1946 40 0 0 3,450.00 
yw ~ sth e — Inc., 72nd and Crown Point Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska....| 140 Cont. 85 1946 175 175 175 175 3,375.00 
ir Service, P. 0. Box 2188, Montgomery, Alabama.................. 120 Cont. 85 1946 8B 43 3,000.00 
CHAMPI ON 
Dows Flying Service, Inc., Dows, lowa 7A7 Cont. 65 1946 125 125 125 125 2,250.00 
Dows Flying Service, Inc., Dows, lowa 7AC Cont. 65 1946 355 355 355 355 2,100.00 
CULVER 
Gillis Flying Service, P. O. Box 1718, Billings, Montana....................... LFA Frank. 80 1941 400 400 400 400 2,995.00 
Reed Flying Service, Box 100, Wewoka, Oklahoma. .................0.cceeee LFA Frank. 80 1941 250 250 250 250 2,750.00 
Les Kahi, 1422 South 6th Avenue, Tucson, Arizona.................ceceeeeees LFA Frank. 80 1941 300 300 65 65 2,600.00 
ERCOUPE 
Culver Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Evansville, Indiana 415 Cont. 75 1946 23 23 23 23 3,300.00 
Connecticut Valley Air Service, White Mt. Air Terminal, Whitefield, New Hampshire 415 Cont. 75 1946 67 67 67 67 3,200.00 
Cairo Flying Service, Airport, Cairo, Illindis..................ccceccceceeeeeee Cont. 75 1946 4 40 40 40 3,150.00 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New York................ 415 Cont. 75 1946 275 275 275 15 2,950.00 
Claud Akin, Box 342, Danville, chad tenidantcnsvanhéberaesnn 415 Cont. 75 1946 103:10 103:10 103:10 103:10 2,900.00 
Red Bank Airport, Inc., P. O. Box 28, Red Bank, New Jersey... Liteenaewheeekaas 415 Cont. 75 1946 225 225 225 225 2,800.00 
Connecticut Valley Air ‘Service, White Mt. Air Terminal, 
Whitefield, New Hampshire. ——— Cont. 75 1945 457 328 457 328 2,500.00 
Northern Air S Service, Inc., Kent County Airport, Grand Rapids, ‘Michigan. bao 415 Cont. 75 1941 400 400 400 70 2,250.00 
he AIRCHILD 
ion Aviation, Inc., Fergus Falls, Minnesota......................000. F-24 Ranger 175 1946 8 8 0 0 4,000.00 
rade lying Service, Inc., Hagerstown, Hagerstown Municipal Airport, 
eS ee rebar neeunee F24R46 Ranger 175 1946 20 20 8,875.00 
oot East Airlines, Maine State Airport, Augusta, Maine F24R Ranger 175 1946 105:35 105:35 105:35 105:35 8,495.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................... 24-G Warner 145 1943 1388 209 133 209 5,500.00 
F. A. Pease, 1075 California Street, San Francisco 8, California................ 24-W Warner 145 1939 850 850 850 150 5,100.00 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California... .....| 24-R-40 Ranger 175 1940 466 466 66 66 4,850.00 
Detroit Seaplane Base Inc., 100 Meadowbrook, Detroit 14, Michigan........... | 24-G Warner 145 1937 1775 2050 650 250 4,700.00 
Detroit Seaplane Base Inc., Foot of Meadowbrook, Detroit 14, Michigan...... | 24-G Warner 145 1937 1780 2020 1780 30 4,600.00 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo Airport, Buffalo 11, New York.............. 24 Ranger 1936 1772 1772 150 150 3,850.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 26-A Ranger 200 1943 500 500 500 3,250.00 
Billings Airpark, Box 57, Ellsworth, Maine....................ccccceceseceees PT-23 Cont. 220 1943 175 175 175 175 2,200.00 
Midwest Flyers, Lakeside Airport, East St. Louis, Illinois..................... PT-26 Ranger 200 1943 1600 1065 1600 82 2,150.00 
Rawdon Bros. Flying Service, P. O. Box 1135, Wichita, Kansas................ PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 250 250 25 250 1,800.00 
Seoation Airport, Giocleiom, Wiinele... wn. ccc ccc ccc cc cccccccesccces M62A Ranger 175 1942 695 695 695 695 1,800.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 290 290 290 1,600.00 
Sax Aviation Company, Dickinson, North Dakota............................ PT-19 Ranger 175 1944 520 520 10 10 1,600.00 
Frank M. Tehinnis, 10 Sherman Road, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York ....|  PT-23 Cont. 220 1943 230 230 230 230 1,600.00 
Via Air, St. Clair Co. Airport, Port Huron, Michigan ea eeatadekasmenenaes PT-19 Ranger 175 1942 1600 300 300 390 1,500.00 
Jen L, Cappermen, Steckcion, UNOS... 5... cc ccss cc csc escesccesccece M62A Ranger 175 1942 500 500 500 500 1,400.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. PT-19 Ranger 175 hated 2883 1554 120 1554 1,400.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. PT-19A Ranger 175 1941 1050 1400 1050 345 1,295.00 
FLEET 
Charles Lo Piccolo, Pickair Seaplane Base, Ossining, New York................ 505 Jacobs 300 1940 1400 70 70 70 1,600.00 
Dobbs Ferry Seaplane Base, Station Plaza, Dobbs Ferry, New York............ iT Kinner 110 1929 3687 1081 6:10 6:50 1,100.00 
GLOBE 
R. E. King, Box 537, Milledgeville, Georgia............... 2... cece ecceeeecees 6G10 Cont. 125 1946 40 40 0 0 5,500.00 
Hattiesburg Flying Service, Box 749, Hattiesburg, Mississippi ................. 7C1A Cont. 85 1946 130 1 0 0 4,195.00 
Gillie Flying Service, Billings, Montana. ....... 2.0.2... cc cccccccccccvccecs GC-1B Cont. 125 1946 15 15 15 15 4,500.00 
Skyway Enterprises, Inc., Box 120, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. .................. GC-1B Cont. 125 1946 50 50 0 0 4,200.00 
DeLong Aviation Service, Gainesville, SR cua sccdabvsevescswsseseecceoes GC-1A Cont. 85 1946 20 20 0 0 3,800.00 
GRUMMAN 
Berry’s Aviation Service, 5466 South Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois...... 4444 Ranger 200 1942 287 303 287 303 25,500.00 
HOWARD 
The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California............. DGA15P P & W 450 1943 460 460 0 0 10,500.00 
Berry’s Aviation Service, 5466 South Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois...... 1376 P & W 450 1943 520 530 520 32 9,800.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Bedford, Ohio. ..................2005 DGAI8 Warner 125 1941 2000 700 2000 425 1,850.00 
INTERSTATE 
Hanford Aero Service, Municipal Airport, Hanford, California.................. SIBI Frank, 113 1943 350 350 87 87 2,175.00 
KITTYHAWK 
Hall Air Service, West Haven Airport, West Haven, Connecticut............... B-5 Kinner 125 1933 2200 2200 2200 100 995.00 
LUSCOMBE 
Sea Wings Inc., Westport, Connecticut .................... évvadecksonens etd 8A Cont. 65 1946 275 275 275 275 3,750.00 
John L. Coppernoll, Stockton, Iilinois......................... 2.2 see ee eee. Cont. 65 1946 , 0 50 50 3,125.00 
Blackwell Flying Service, Airport, Box 147, Vale, Oregon 8A Cont. 65 1946 110 110 110 110 2,995.00 
John L. Coppernoll, Stockton, Iilinois. Silvaire Cont. 65 1946 85 85 85 2,850.00 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, ‘Syracuse, PE Es vadatasedrneeee 8A Cont. 65 1946 275 275 275 15 2,800.00 
Airgo, Smith Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana. eedanile 8A Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 2,600.00 
Down East Airlines, Maine State Airport, ‘Augusta, Maine. 8A Cont. 65 1946 89:20 89:20 :20 89:20 2,495.00 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okiahoma...................... 8c Cont. 75 1941 1115 150 1115 150 2,475.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 72nd and Crown Point Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska....| 8A Cont. 65 1941 550 78 78 2,450.00 
Ciear Ridge Aviation, Inc,, 72nd and Crown Point Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska....| 8A Cont. 65 1941 1003 1003 88 78 2,375.00 
Northern Air Service, Inc., Kent County Airport, Grand Rapids, Michigan....... 8A Cont. 75 1941 2242:30 651:10 2242:30 145:25 |« 2,250.00 
Princeton Airport, 1652 Princeton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey............... 8C Cont. 75 1940 337:20 337:20 337:20 337:20 250.00 
MEYERS 
Stoudt Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Muscatine, lowa................ OTW Warner 125 1942 1250 1982 1250 400 1,550.00 
MONOCOUPE 
T. H. Davis, Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 90AF Frank. 90 1940 678 678 110:20 110:20 3,650.00 
A. D. Zacbst, Box 601, Ocala, Florida..................-seeeecereeenes 90AF Frank. 90 1943 1200 1200 10 10 3,000.00 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation, Oakiand Municipal Airport, Oakland, Califor 90A Lambert 90 1936 500 500 500 0 2,900.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Missouri.............. ..| 90A Lambert 90 1941 673 673 673 57 2,750.00 
Frank Gray, Brigham Airport, Portland, Indiana...................eceeeeeeeee 90AF Frank. 90 1941 1261 1261 1261 80 2,400.00 
NAVY 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. N3N Wright 35 say 2393 2631 176:25 176:25 1,200.00 
Frank Reiser, 19 White Street, Paterson, New Jersey................c.eeeeeee N3N Wright 1942 235 375 235 375 850.00 
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Farley’s Airpark, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York. .................-0ee0e+% AT-6 P & W 600 1944 700 0 169 $3,000.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri................... AT-6 P & W 550 1943 3777 2672 3777 151 2,895.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri................... AT-6 P & W 550 1943 5234 2056 5234 167 2,795.00 
St. Louis eo Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri................... AT-6 P & W 550 1943 3858 1802 3858 177 2,675.00 
Aircraft Sales Co., Meacham Field, Fort Worth, tad SNJ-2 P & W 550 1940 1924 1599 127 136 2,600.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New, Jersey peengeaennned AT-6B P & W 600 1942 3185 433 10 433 2,500.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. AT-6B P & W 650 1943 3182 3 433 2,500.00 
Airgo, Smith Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana... ..................ceeeeeeeeeeeees SNJ P & W 650 1943 2500 1250 500 250 1,900.00 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana................. SNJ-2 P & W 550 1941 2290 1430 466 466 1,845.00 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana................. AT-6B P & W 550 1942 3300 433 3300 433 1,775.00 
Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, South Carolina.........................0055 SNJ-3 P & W 600 1942 1776 2476 327 337 1,775.00 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana................. SNJ-4 P & W 550 1942 2780 1180 720 63 1,775.00 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana................. SNJ-4 P & W 550 1942 3325 1168 1350 138 1,750.00 
Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, South i (s,s ERT SNJ-4 P & W 600 1943 1061 1806 378 385 1,375.00 
PIPER 
Detroit Seaplane Base, Inc., 100 Meadowbrook, Detroit 14, Michigan........... J3-C S$ Cont. 65 1946 363 363 363 363 2,500.00 
Detroit Seaplane Base, Inc., Foot of Meadowbrook, Detroit 14, Michigan........ 53-C Sea Cont. 65 1946 370 370 370 370 2,500.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut Saincakannen 53 Cont. 53 1946 0 0 0 0 2,300.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Conn................. J3 Cont. 65 1946 0 0 0 2,300.00 
Johnnie Cleveland Air Service, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi sacle 55 Lyc. 75 1941 915 915 30 30 2,250.00 
Bilhobs Flying Service, Rt. 2, Wilmington Island, "Savannah, eee J5-C Cont. 75 1941 1200 50 50 50 2,200.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey............... 44 Cont. 65 1939 450 450 450 50 2,200.00 
* David Bros. Flying Service, Daleville Airport, R.D. 3, Moscow, Pennsylvania. wa a Cont. 65 1945 58 58 58 58 2,195.00 
Warner Kenyon, 1326 29th St., Ashland, Kentucky.........................05 53-C Cont. 65 1946 140 140 140 140 2,195.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, ‘Wyoming ci eateries 53-C Cont. 65 1946 60 60 60 60 2,180.00 
Tri-City Air Service, P.O. Box 145, Watertown, Wisconsin..................... J5-C Cont. 75 1940 1700 1750 240 250 2,150.00 
ee, ee Ns. cope seeeneesansosenasenee J4-E Cont. 75 1941 480 480 480 480 2,150.00 
Plainfield Airways, Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey sinteinieebebtiiaewbansTt 55 Cont. 65 1941 450 450 450 450 2,100.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishop Airport, PIN <cnivenescscscccesswoant J3-C Cont. 65 1946 100 100 100 100 2,100.00 
Plainfield Airway, Inc., Plainfield, | a tep iiepiaaaiales ete taandellle adits J5-A Cont. 75 1941 400 420 30 30 2,100.00 
Stockton Airport, Stockton, ace ecettacuduve 33 Cont. 65 1946 85 85 85 85 2,100.00 
EC I nce ose eateagearensesceeeoeoressos 53 Cont. 65 1946 68 68 68 68 2,050.00 
Atlantic Aviation Service, Du Pont Airport, Wilmington, ‘Delaware.............. J4 Cont. 65 1939 518 518 518 7 2,050.00 
Alabama Air Service, P.O. Box 2188, Montgomery, Alabama................... 53-C Cont. 65 1946 661:40 661:40 661:40 0 2,000.00 
NN eee 53 Cont. 65 1946 90 90 90 2,000.00 
Rhodes and Stormes, Lawrence Airport, Corry, Pennsylvania bop eetenimene 53 Cont. 65 1946 110 110 0 0 2,000.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut.......... . 53 Cont. 65 1946 217 217 217 217 2,000.00 
Doyle Sutliff, Benton, Pennsylvania : ELA L ES GEE CELT LORE 34 Cont. 65 1940 668 671 668 671 2,000.00 
Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan oti cabicaiaciand 55-A Cont. 75 1941 1479 1479 479 479 1,995.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. 53 Cont. 65 1946 a 30 30 1,975.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... J5-A Cont. 75 1946 1270:25 1270:25 126:40 126:40 1,900.00 
Gardiner Flying Service, Medford Airport, Medford, Wisconsin................ 53 Cont. 65 1945 339 3 339 340 1,900.00 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, New York................. JE Cont. 75 1941 968:20- t 968:20 968:20 107:15 1,900.00 
Hall Air Service, West Haven Airport, West Haven, Connecticut............... J5-A Cont. 75 1941 100 110 100 110 1,895.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming............. 53-C Cont. 65 1946 460 460 0 0 1,875.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming............. 53-C Cont. 65 1946 330 330 0 0 1,875.00 
Hall Air Service, West Haven Airport, West Haven, Connecticut............... J5-A Cont. 75 1941 1268 2042 0 0 1,865.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 53 Cont. 65 1946 365:40 365:40 365:40 365:40 1,850.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan. . aca detainee 53-C Cont. 65. 1946 200 200 200 200 1,850.00 
Flint Flyitig Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan........................+- 53-C Cont. 65 1946 260 260 260 260 1,850.00 
The Gannoe Flying ‘Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... J3 Cont. 65 1946 506:15 506:15 506:15 506:15 1,850.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 53 Cont. 65 1946 249:40 249:40 249:40 249:40 1,850.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 33 Cont. 65 1946 491:40 491:40 491:40 491:40 1,850.00 
sd Shafer, Carrizozo, New Olea ar tieeeteiiee 54 Cont. 65 1939 650 480 120 210 1,850.00 
2 Kenyon, 1326 29th St., Ashland, Kentucky. De cp cbnievacahdaadeneaied 53-C Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 1,800.00 
Flying Service, Bishop Airport, = ee J3-C Cont. 65 1946 400 400 400 400 1,800.00 
Bihobe Flying Service, Rt. 2, Wilmington Island, aaa, 1 Georgia. peieiaraiamilioll 54 Cont. 65 1939 75 75 75 0 1,800.00 
Ray Devener, Devener Airport, Hanover, Pennsylvania. . Lees F Cont. 75 1940 760 770 400 370 1,800.00 
R. H. Bemis, R.R. No. 1, Sparta, Wisconsin . A Cont. 65 1946 35 35 35 35 1,800.00 
Bilhobs Flying Service, Rt. 2, Wilmington Island, Savannah, Georgia. 53 Lyc. 65 1940 200 200 1,800.00 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina. a 33 Cont. 65 1946 86 86 86 86 1,795.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming......... 53-C Cont. 65 1946 450 450 450 450 1,795.00 
Continental Divide Aviation; Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming. ... . ool aoe Cont. 65 1946 450 450 450 450 1,795.00 
Davis Bros. Flying Service, Daleville Airport, R.D. 3, Moscow, Pennsylvania . an Cont. 65 1943 827 991 82 340 1,779.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 53 Cont. 65 1946 496 :40 496 :40 496 :40 496:40 1,775.00 
Aero Industries Corp., Municipal Airport, New Haven, Gonnecticut............. 53-C Cont. 65 1943 1250 1000 50 0 1,700.00 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina.......................... 53 Cont. 65 1946 160 160 160 160 1,695.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine................... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3161:30 2862:15 85:15 32 1,695.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Bedford, Ohio......................- 53 Cont. 65 1943 800 700 150 100 1,650.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming............. 53-C Cont. 65 1941 500 500 500 500 1,635.00 
D. G. Flying Service, Elwood Airpert, Elwood, Indiana........................ 53 Frank. 65 1941 2009 2461 0 0 1,600.00 
Crays Flying Service, 124 East Main Street, Bloomfield, BER ce coacceccacue 53 40 H.P. 2000 2000 0 0 1,600.00 
* Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. J4-A Cont. 65 1939 1200 1200 1200 50 1,595.00 
C. L. Graham, Gadsden Flying Service, Inc., Gadsden, Alabama............... J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 3052:57 | 1733:05 4 8 1,595.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, Rawlins, Wyoming. ............ 53-C Cont. 65 1940 3811 530 530 530 1,575.00 
Midwest Flyers, Lakeside Airport, E. St. Louis, Illinois....................... J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 2500 1500 300 200 1,575.00 
Detloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, I. c. cuucenawen 33 Cont. 65 1943 800 700 200 200 1,500.00 
Red Bank Airport, Inc., Box 28, Red Bank, New Jersey....................... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 175 1900 175 175 1,500.00 
North Michigan Air Service, ino., Petoskey, Michigan J3 Cont. 65 1940 2173 26 26 26 1,500.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.| J3-C Cont. 65 1940 3945 1948 475 0 1,500.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.| J3-C Cont. 65 1940 3166 3605 300 0 1,500.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine............. 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3134 2829 57 207 1,495.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine............... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3077:30 1701:45 520:15 524:55 1,495.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine.............. 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3411:45 1836:25 112:35 642:25 1,495.00 
Ray’s Flying Service, Dickerson Lane, Falmouth, Kentucky. J3 Lyc. 65 1940 3020 3020 242 242 1,450.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.| J3-C Cont. 65 1940 4050 2931 400 312 1,450.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.| J3-C Cont. 65 1941 3915 1855 750 425 1,450.00 
Dixie Air, Inc., Tuscaloosa, Alabama. ... . | 34 Lyc. 65 1939 200 0 1,450.00 
Skyway Enterprises, Inc., Box 120, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin................. J3-L Lyc. 65 1939 1200 1000 105 105 1,450.00 
The Lakin Flying Service, Inc., P.O. Box 317, Warrensburg, Missouri..._..... J&A Cont. 65 1942 945 65 65 1,450.00 
The Gannoe Flying Service, Inc., Box 389, New London, Connecticut........... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3301:10 3301:10 581:10 581:10 1,450.00 
C. L. Graham, Gadsden Flying Service, Inc., Gadsden, Alabama............... J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 2096 :25 2090:35 838 283: 1,450.00 
C. L. Graham, Gadsden Flying Service, Inc., Gadsden, Alabama............... J3-C Cont. 65 1939 3087:25 2004 37 78:05 1,450.00 
Tri-Cities Aviation School, Inc., Endicott, New York.......................... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 200 1,400.00 
Lysdale Flying Service, Victory’ Airport, Mi lis 12, Mi ee Cont. 65 1943 1162 835:25 1162 375 1,375.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Municipal a. Ottumwa, A aes 5J3-F Frank. 65 1940 2105:02 2105:02 2105:02 668:55 1,350.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Municipal Airport, Ottumwa, lowa..................... J3-L Lyc. 65 1940 2824:55 4:55 | 2824:55 605:55 1,350.00 
D. G. Flying Service, Elwood Airport, Elwood, Indiana....................0005 33 Frank. 65 1941 2458 2657 2458 72 1,300.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri.............: ee Frank. 65 1943 1990 1234 1990 147:30 1,295.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri............... .| J3-C Frank. 65 1943 1345 975 1345 47:30 1,295.00 
Willis Reifenberg, St. Johns, Pennsylvania. ....................cccccceeceeee J3-L Lyc. 55 1940 1050 675 400 100 1,275.00 
Auburn School of Aviation, Auburn, Alabama.........................e.e.00s 53-F Frank. 65 1941 1834:40 | 1836:10 800 1,250.00 
C. L. Graham, Gadsden Flying Service, Inc., Gadsden, Alabama............... J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 1496:25 | 1616:40 | 452:35 463:20 | 1,250.00 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Salah aalanmaleamsrty J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 2517 2650 953 547 1,205.00 
Aero Industries Corp., Municipal Airport, New Haven, Connecticut............. 43-C Frank. 65 1941 3000 1300 50 200 1,200.00 
Bilhobs Flying Service, Rt. 2, Wilmington Island, Savannah, a 53-C Cont. 65 1940 1800 200 500 200 1,200.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Betend, Olld. .............00cc00ee 53 Frank. 50 1939 1200 1200 150 150 1,200.00 
A. A. Walzak, Brooklyn Airport, Cleveland 9, Ohio..................2.0ee0005 33 Frank. 65 1940 1200 1200 100 100 1,175.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Mo.................-.02-05: 53-F Frank. 65 1941 2756 2081 2756 147 1,175.00 
A. Walzak, Brooklyn Airport, Cleveland 9, Ohio... ................0e0ee0e8 453 Frank. 65 1940 1100 1100 150 150 1,175.00 
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Cruse, San Benito hes J Service, Box 1774, San Benito, Es Se kceess J3-A Cont. 65 1940 2682:40 | 2049:30 72:55 199:10 | $1,150.09 
lerhauser Airways, Box arshalitown, lowa.........%.....:s0seceeee- 43 Lyc. 65 1940 2330 2335 617 617 1,150.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Box 262, Marshalltown, lowA...........ceeeseccseeees 453 Lyc. 65 1941 1932 2260 710 710 1,150.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Box 262, Marshalltown, lowa.............seeeeeeeeess 43 Lyc. 65 1941 3456 3353 314 314 1,150.00 
Ray Devener, Devener Airport, et" ES Cit tecéidextinden<vess 53 Lyc. 65 1939 1570:20 1620 272 110 1,050.00 
ba Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan................ece00-: 53 Frank. 60 1940 1281:25 | 1281:25 0 50 1,000.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club, Inc., Urschel Field, Valparaiso, indiana.................. 43 Frank. 1940 2485 1392 2485 250 1,000.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club, Inc , Urschel Field, Valparaiso, Indiana...............-- 53 Frank. 1940 1472:40 1735:15 1472:40 72:25 1,000.00 
Ray Devener, Devener Airport, Hanover, Pennsylvania. ............ceeeeeeees 53 Frank. 50 1939 1400 529 165 198 850.00 
PORTERFIELD 
Washington Flying Service, Washington, lowa...................cececeeecess CP-65 Cont. 65 1940 2089 2054:55 50 210 1,750.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. LP-65 Frank. 65 1941 1015 1793 42:25 42:25 1,650.00 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, on . | Si ePRPReIEs LP-65 Lyc. 65 1940 1732 1732 0 0 1,475.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol Ci My Lansing, Michigan............. LP-65 Lyc. 65 1941 1607 1409 133:40 315:30 1,400.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan.......................e-- LP-65 Lyc. 65 1941 1734 1756 500 500 1,200.00 
REARWIN 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Holivwood 46, California............. 8135T | oe 120 1942 1800 540 0 22 2,950.00 
M. L. Kruer, Wawhsee Airport, Syracuse, Indiana..................cseeeeees 175 Cont. 1940 650 650 650 a 2,250.00 
RYAN 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Fails, Maine.................-- Menasco 125 1937 2159 1785 52:25 338:05 2,195.00 
Red Bank Airport, Inc., P.O. Box 28, Red Bank, New Jersey. . Kinner 160 1942 1942 164 1942 164 1,650.00 
Washin, Flying Service, WINNIE, DOI So oe cis cvnciccovccencedceccesees Kinner 160 1942 2452 530 2452 530 1,650.00 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, Kalispell, Montana.| ST-3KR Kinner 160 1942 2500 450 450 450 1,600.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Missouri.................... 22 Kinner 1941 2083 437 2083 437 1,475.00 
Rawdon Bros. Flying Service, P.O. Box 1135, Wichita, Kansas................ ST-3KR Kinner 160 1942 1500 250 50 260 1,050.00 
STEARMAN 
The C in Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1200 900 450 168 1,450.00 
Donald Hansen, Lakeview Airport, Lakeview, Michigan PT-17 Cont. 220 1940 1300 700 1300 250 1,300.00 
Byerly-Wagener Aviation, Mt. Hawley Airport, Peoria, Illinois. PT-13 Lyc. 225 1941 962 333 962 333 1,100.00 
STINSON 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo Airport, Buffalo 11, New York.............. 7w P & W 450 1937 1200 350 1200 350 20,000.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, ae SR-9 Lyc. 280 3140 3140 242:50 73:25 7,600.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Missouri.................... AT-19 Lyc. 295 1944 39:15 39:15 39:15 39:15 7,500.00 
Continental Divide Aviation, Municipal Airport, a eg Re re oe oa dag 150 Frank. 150 1946 270 270 0 Q 5,500.00 
Wenatchee Air Service, Box 1160, Wenatchee, Washington...................- SR-4 Wright 1932 1150 1150 50 130 5,500.00 
Connecticut Valley Air Service, White Mt. Air Toul, Whitefield, eee 108 Frank. 150 1946 56 56 56 56 5,500.00 
J. A. Seitzinger, Gordon, Pennsylvania...................cceceeeeccccuceeees AT-19 Lyc. 300 1944 23 24 23 24 4,950.00 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo Airport, Buffalo 11, New York.............. 108 Frank. 1946 400 400 0 0 4,750.00 
Detroit Seaplane Base, Inc., 100 Meadowbrook, Detroit 14, Michigan........... SR-5 Lyc. 225 1934 1037 1038 1037 508 3,600.00 
Pierce Fi - Service, Inc., ‘Plymouth Airport, Plymouth, | i paaegseats lait 10A Frank. 90 1941 1300 60 11 i 3,000.00 
Dewey , Box 460, Blackwell, Oklahoma . a See Frank. 90 1942 780 800 300 300 2,995.00 
poy epair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma................000.- L5 Lyc. 190 1943 1200 1200 0 0 2,975.00 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, New York................- 10A Frank. 90 1941 1335 698:30 1335 20 2,750.00 
Byerly Wagener Aviation, Mt. Hawley Airport, Peoria, Iilinois................. 10A Frank. 90 1941 893 893 284 487 2,750.00 
Beloit Airways, Russel E. Van Galder, Box 532, Beloit, Wisconsin.............. SM8&-A Lyc. 215 1930 1925 1925 10 10 2,350.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 72nd & Crown Point Ave., Omaha, Nebraska........ L5 Lyc. 185 1943 750 750 5 750 2,250.00 
Red Bank Airport, Inc., P. '0. Box 28, Red Bank, New Jersey. . eae Cont. 75 428 452 428 20 2,200.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, ine., 72nd & Crown Point Ave., Omaha, Nebraska........ L5 Lyc. 185 1943 575 575 10 575 1,750.00 
TAYLORCRAFT 
North Michigan Air Service, Inc., Petoskey, Michigan..................sesee F12 Frank. 65 1941 1954 359 116 116 3,200.00 
Gardinier Flying Service, Medford Airport, Medford, ' Wisconsin. . ccudedia, Se Cont. A65 1946 130 130 0 0 2,675.00 
Gordon Air Service, Box 195, Gordon, Nebraska......... ........cccccececees BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 2,650.00 
Stan Staples, 220 Broadway, as ned seek cncodpewewarars BC12-D Cont. A65-8 1946 114 114 114 114 2,500.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan...................00e- BC-12 Cont. 65 1946 178 178 178 178 2,250.00 
Southern Airways, Inc., Route 224, Youngstown, Ohio. ...............cceeeeee BC12 Cont. 65 1946 100 100 0 0 2,250.00 
~ ‘een Airport, Warren, RR as): ss nacageadidvee peaiaswonwa BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 2,250.00 
Ue Cee EEE Fly SET MEIOU, OR, Won cccccccccccccccccecvcccccccere BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 2,160.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma. . eee FT | Cont. 65 1941 40 hu 0 0 2,100.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Apert, Port ieee, NE tcticictinn peli amodiooe BC-12 Cont. 65 1946 320 320 320 320 2,000.00 
—— Lakin Ts Service, Inc., P.O. Box 317, ne Missouri . eee] BI2-D Cont. 65 1946 125 125 125 125 2,000.00 
rat Service, Ardmore, Oklahoma. . aise cae Cont. 65 1944 w * 0 0 2,000.00 
Fay «be Box 72, New Baltimore, New York. . Se EEE FS Cont. 65 1946 5 5 5 5 1,995.00 
Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma..................... BC12 Cont. 65 1940 1500 1500 0 0 1,975.00 
San Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Ft. ~— _j)  eaaee S BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 417 417 417 417 1,950.00 
larner, Coshocton Airport, Coshocton, Ohio................e.ceees ce 1946 50 50 0 0 1,950.00 
Intercity Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Ft. Wayne, Indiana................ BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 426 426 426 426 1,900.00 
M s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine................... BL Lyc. 1940 751 :25 750:25 200:15 190:45 1,850.00 
Duane D. Otis, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana...............see0+ DCO Cont. 65 1943 690 590 0 0 1,800.00 
Francis School of Aviat apitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan.............. BL12 Lyc. 65 1940 1202 1124 564:20 1124 1,750.00 
_ Region Aviation, Inc., Fergus Falls, Minnesota...............ccccccecess DC Cont. 65 1942 50 50 50 50 1,700.00 
LBeoera icc acidevucasesedssesseorseeee BL-65 yc. 65 1940 550 550 150 180 1,600.00 
ing Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, ~~ eidiseinctoredeisnecnedaa B-12 Frank. 65 1941 1580 1580 580 580 1,500.00 
oe + oy Service, Box’ 38, Dyersburg, Tennessee. .............eecee0s L2-B Cont. 65 1943 1100 1100 1100 30 1,500.00 
» Municipal Airport, New | eee AE bepaeeesoaees L2-M Cont. 65 1943 775 775 500 355 1,500.00 
Eady McEsnen, McEnnan Airport, Ypsilanti, Michigan iacausdncsdeuuswanvnae DCO Cont. 65 1944 680 268 680 268 1,500.00 
John L. Coppernoll, Stockton Airport, Stockton, Iilinois................ceceeeee DCO-65 Cont. 65 1943 550 550 30 30 1,500.00 
Duane D. ot Huntingbur; leg: a a EE cci wcitsadevaeddaale DCO Cont. 65 1943 800 700 5 400 1,475.00 
Flying Service, Dyersburg, Tennessee. .............es000- L2-B Cont. 65 1943 937 937 112 4 1,450.00 
Lakin Flying Service, Inc., ». 4 Box 317, Warrensburg, — Diieeeween L2-B Cont. 65 1942 710 = 200 200 1,450.00 
Inter-City Flying Service, Municipal ay vt Ft. Wayne 8, Indiana. . -| BC-12 Cont. 65 1941 2782 i) 843 132 1,450.00 
Francis of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. BL-12 Lyc. 65 1941 1422 1972 1422 61:35 1,400.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. BL-12 Lyc. 65 1 2500 590 181 2500 1,400.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan BF-12 1942 2672 2830 2672 2330 1,400.00 
Dewey Mauk, Box 460, Blackwell, Oklahoma............. BL-50 Lyc. 1937 1395 740 96 100 1,295.00 
ing Service, Inc., Dows, ‘lowa........ L2-B Cont. 65 1942 800 800 800 100 1,250.00 
‘etersen, Box 621, ON OR L2-M Cont. 65 1943 563 563 563 170 1,200.00 
Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 72nd & rown Point Ave., Omaha, Nebras' L-2 Cont. 65 1944 810 810 200 481 1,150.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan....... L2-B Cont. 65 1943 515 515 515 50 1,000.00 
Evergreen Airport, Warren, Illinois. .................0eceeeees DCO Cont. 65 1943 650 650 650 30 1,000.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Air Park, Washington, C. H., O A-40 Cont. 40 1938 800 800 2 20 895.00 
TIMM 
Frank Tehinnis, 10 Sherman Road, Farmingdale, bone ~eme New York Cent. 220 1943 753 277 0 « 1,800.00 
East Airlines, Main State Airport, Augusta, Maine............... N2T-1 Cont. 220 1943 278:08 807:28 278:08 204:17 1,795.00 
Frank Tehinnis, 10 Sherman Road, Farmingdale, Lene “eiand, New York. Cont. 220 1943 508 508 0 1,700.00 
VULTEE 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey P & W 450 1943 2075 997 r44 27 2,250.00 
Plainfield Ai , Ine., Plainfleld, Connecticut................seeeeee 450 +.P. 1943 1500 575 10 575 1,800.00 
Farley's Air Park, "Box 72, New Baltimore, SR Reee P&W 1943 500 110 500 110 1,700.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis, Missouri............... P & W 450 1944 396 396 396 396 1,675.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey P & W 450 1943 1353 1611 1353 131 1,650.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey P & W 450 1943 2140 1835 2140 45 1,650.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New eared ‘ P & W 450 1943 3240 2075 200 510 1,650.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishio Airport, Flint, Michigai ecdeiialaeamaitiai el P & W 450 3723 1228 0 0 1,600.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, “Arkansas................. P & W 450 1943 1100 900 1100 ; 100 1,595.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri................... P & W 450 1943 3454 329 3458 329 1,575.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis 21, RDS P & W 450 1943 2472 2109 2472 108 1,575.00 
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Floatplane dock and ramps have grown into this pleasant country club on an inlet of one of Florida's lakes. 


“Floats Built My Country Club” 


Simple docking facilities, with pro- 
vision for fuel and service, mode 
this grassy shoreline an airport. 


— Letter from Thomas M. Turner, Jr., Operator of the Orlando Aviation Country Club, 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WITH 
YOUR OWN BASE Turner’s base is 
on a lake in the heart of the Florida citrus 
fruit region, near a city of 36,000. His base 
facilities are simple. Planes dock on short 
timber ramps along the grassy shore. A 
hangar was added, after business grew. 
The club is now so popular, he is adding 
three more Cessnas to his fleet. 

There are thousands of spots in Amer- 
ica where you can follow his example and 
set up a successful base of your own. 
Rivers, harbors, natural and artificial lakes, 
bays and sounds—all are available near 
cities. Float flying is growing fast, with 
float plane production up 2,600 per cent 
over pre-war levels. You can be your own 
boss, if you set up a float base. 


BUILD AS YOU GO It doesn’t take 
much money to start. Begin as many oper- 
ators have with one or two planes, a stretch 
of beach and simple docking facilities. Gain 


“The Orlando — 
Country Club '!s a 
around the sport of - 
plane flying, just se io 
clubs are built aroun om 
We have swimming, *! sf 
ing and other water —_ 
for pilots and have - 
added cabins neor os 
beach. But floats are a 
main attraction. Float 3 
ing brings jn @ nami 
trade the year roun a 
really made the club. 


revenue from flight instruction, charters, 
sight-seeing, transients, storage, sales of 
gas and oil, possibly water sports. Build 
dock, ramps and buildings in sections, then 
expand as volume grows. 


HERE’S INFORMATION FOR YOU 
You can get details on float bases—sites, 
construction, costs—by writing to Edo 
Aircraft. Free copies of “Air Harbors” and 
“Float Flying” and “The Flying Fish” will 
be sent to you at once. Just send a letter 
or card to the address below. 


Wooden ramps make docking easy 
for these lightplanes, grouped around 
the Orlando Aviation Country Club. 


on Lake Killarney, Orlando, Florida 


CONVERT YOUR LANDPLANE A 
change from wheels to Edo floats is only 
a matter of hours with most aircraft. Edo 
floats are in production for these types: 
© Aeronca Champion © Luscombe Silv sire 
©@ Aeronca Chief 
© Cessna 120-140 
© Ercoupe 


© Piper Cub Special 
© Piper Super-Cruiser 
© Taylorcraft 


All floats delivered through aircraft 
distributors. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


100 Second Avenue 
College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
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